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HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, NOV E LLO’ S 


renee, 9, 10, and 11, 1585. 


Patron: Her Majesty rHE QUEEN. 
Principal Vocalists: Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, OR: A’ r ORIO CO N C ER T S. 
Miss HILDA COWARD, Madame PATEY, Madame ENRIQUEZ, ! 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. HARPER KEARTON, Mr. BKERE- | a es 
TON, and Mr. SANTLEY. Leader of the Band, Mr. J. 7. |} 

















CARRODUS, Conductor, Dr. COLBORNE., ; Messrs. NOVELLO, EWER and CO. have the honour 
S« anon oll 8. Ppa Iss onfllary Diea to announce that during the ensuing season (1885-86) they 
ember 9. mounod’s A 


September 9 (Evening).—Spohr’s LAST JUDGMENT; Bach's propose to give at ST. JAMES’S HALL, a series of 

\ STRONGHOLD SURF, Si aauiGl ti ee cific Arete 

September 10.—Dvorak's STABAT MATER: Mendelssohn's | Concerts under the above title. 

HYMN OF PRAISE. The most distinguished Solo Vocalists will be engaged 

September 11.—Handel’s MESSIAH. } 

CONCERTS IN SHIRE HALL, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and | 2nd the Orchestra will be selected from the best Instru- 
r (Mo 


ee ee ee ee ee mentalists in London. The Choir will be chosen with the 


















Overtures: ‘‘ Fidelio,” “ Ruy i las,” and “J w C ; : 
ee re VIN (Dr. J. Smith). Solo and C SONG OF BALDEK greatest care, and will consist of about 250 voices. 
. Lloyd). The two latter composed expressly for this lestival. ; ae aera 
panieenl Tickets, &c., of Jakeman and Carver, Hereford. nt ae 'Mranbe 
further information of Hon. and Rev. B. L. S. Stanhope, Hon. Sec. Conpvuctor, Mr. MACKENZIE, 
BRISTOL FIFTH TRIENNIAL sis draenei aoa all a alee - 
ieee — ADIES AND GENTLEMEN wishing to join the 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. ae ib eg 
Choir should apply at once to the Choir Secretary, 
Patron: HER Most Gracious MAjEsTyY THE QUEEN. Mr. SteDMAN, 12, Berners Street, W. 


President: H.R H. THE DuKe o1 





~ For all other particulars dg Mate should be made to 
COLSTON HALL, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, ! azi-cen Nacrr F up erners Stree r 
and FRIDAY, October 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1885. Messrs. NOVELLO, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 





TUESDAY MORNING.— BELSHAZZAR (Handel) SW) a e ( 
TUESDAY EVENING I KIUMPHLIED (bra ms). NOV E L L O, EW ER Xx CO. ‘S 


wertures—" Oberon,” rhe Siege of Corint BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT, No. 129, FIFTH AVENUE 
ni Sle a ifal” (Wagner). Oe ee es ee ‘ a 


Rhapsodie Norve 1¢ in C (Svendsen), &e. 
WEDNESDAY MORNIN +.—ELIJ AH. : ee 53) _ NEW YORK. ee 
WEDNESDAY EVENING.—Cantata. HERO AND LEANDER. | 


C. H. Lloyd). ~ £ B. CRAMER & CO., 


Symphony— Dvorak in D. 


















Rhapsodie Hongroise in F (Lis ‘t). CONCERT AGENTS, 
Introduction 3rd Act “ Lohengri hed agner). "ERP 
Pageant March and Chorus, “ Reine de Saba” (Gounod), &c. | —____ a in eee 
THURSDAY MORNING.—FAUST (Berl lioz). i Vio YENIE 
THURSDAY EVENING, Symphony, A ninor (Beethoven). | 2 0 ROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL 
Overtures—‘ Tannhiuser,” “‘ Jube 7 T 
Andante and Finale from Conce <i B minor (Handel). | ASSOCIA I ION. 
Finale to “ Loreley ” (Menc oe 1), &e. | SEASON 1885-86 
FRIDAY MORNING.—MESSIA | pee j 
Vocalists: Madame ALBANI, Mit 3s A, WILLIAMS, Mesdames | FOUR CONCERTS wi! given at the SHOREDITCH TOWN 





Tan ZY and TREBELLI, Mr. E. LLOYD, Mr. J. Mz AAS, Mr. W.H. | HALL, on M ane EVENINGS, at 8 o'clock. 
RCY, Mr. R. HIL TON, Mr. W ORLOCK, and Mr. SANTLEY saductar Mr ERENE 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s Band ‘of 99 Performers. Goaiater. ih SRR ESE PRUs, BP 





Bristol Musical Festival Choir, nearly 4co Members. First Concert, ES 5 eS Sere MASS 1n F and 
routs ALFRED. 

" Comtiee, Me. CHARLES HALLE. __. | Second Concert, 21st December, Mackenzie's ROSE OF SHARON. 

Programmes, Tickets, &c., on application to Mr. Henry Cooke, 1ird Concert, February 22, 1836, Mendelsso ELIJAH 





Hon. Sec., Colston Hall, Bristol. Fourth Concert, April 12, 1886, Handel’s DETTINGEN TE DEUM 


and Beethoven's CHORAL SYMPHONY. 


IUFNELL PARK CHORAL SOCIETY. 

Conductor, Mr. W. HENRY THOMAS. | Terms of subscription : For two numbered and reserved seats for the 
The FIRST REHEARSAL of the Fourteenth Season will take | four Concerts, One Guinea ; for one numbered and reserved seat for the 
jlace on Turspay EventnG, October 6, 1885, at 8 o'clock, in the four concerts, Half-a-Guinea. Prices for single concert: Numbered 





St, George's Church Room, Carleton Road, Tufnell P ark, N. reserved seats, 4s.; unreserved seats, 2s.; admission, Is. 
Cowen’s new Cantata, SLEEPING BEAU TY, w ill’ be the first There are vacancies in the Choir, more es pecially in the Alto and 
work to be rehears ed. Tenor divisions. Ladies and Gentlemen wishing to join are requested 
For prospectus, and further savings address the Conductor, | to send their applications to the Hon. Sec., who will give Candidates 
7 Lidlington Place, Harrington Square, N.V ' a notice of the time and place for the trial of their voices. 





+ _n ‘ PERSE Subscription for the members of the Choir (including use of music): 
POPULAR CHORAL SOCIE ry Lacies, 7s. 6d.; Gentlemen, ros. 6d. dais 

(THirp SEASON) | Rehearsals will commence on Friday, September 25, 1585, at the 
sae | Grocers’ Company’s Schools, Hackney Downs. 


POPULAR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY HENRY A. JOHNSON, Hon. Sec. 


(SECOND SEASON). 31, Fountayne Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
The above Societies will resume REHEARSALS in the Governor's a = 
Room, Charterhouse, E.C., in October, on Saturpay AFTERNOONS. GRAND 


No Subscription. Capable Amateurs willing to join may obtain | MUSICAL EXHIBITION AND CONTEST. 


farther information of the Conductor, Mr. W. Henry Tuomas, 7, Lid- | 
lington Place, Harrington Square, N.W. | A GRAND EXHIBITION of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and 
LON DON CHURCH CHOIR ASSOCIATION.— | APPLIANCES, accompanied by CHORAL and GLEE COMPETI- 


a ~) Se 

In consequence of the serious illness of the Choirmaster, | TIONS, will be held in the St. James’s Hall, Manchester, from Sep- 

Mr. J. R. Murray, it is found impossible to complete the musical tember 25 till anaes 3 neAY - {PETITIONS 

arrangements in time for the Annual Service announced for Novem- £100 IN PRIZES FOR VOCAL COMPET Ns. 

ber 3. The Festival is therefore postponed until further notice. Prospectuses and other particulars may be had on application to 
W. T. SNELL, Hon. Sec. W. Ogden, Secretary, St. James’s Hall, Manchester. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MISS MARY ‘ALLEN (Soprano). 


vie ec or Concerts, &e., _addre 88, 2, Quee s Square, Leeds. 









~~ MISS VINNIE BEAUMONT (Soprano). 

(Compass, A to C.) 

For Oratorios, Classical and Ballad Concerts, 

Festival Services, address, Point House, Brig gg, Lincolnshire, and 
7, Bedford Place, Russell Square, London. 


MISS BLACKWELL (Soprano). 


(Pupil of Madame Sainton- Dolby.) 


and Organ Recitals, or 


Orchestral, Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &e., 4A, Sloane Square, S.W. 





MISS FRASER BRUNNER (Soprano). 


For Oratorios, Operatic, or Ballad Concerts, address, 44, Icknield St. 
or Messrs. Rogers and Prie stley 's, Colmore Row, Birming sham, 


MADAME CARINA CL ELL: AND (Soprano). 
(Of the Royal Aibert Hall and Crystal Palace Concerts. 
For Concerts and Oratorios, address, 73, Athol Road, Mar 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 









MISS MARGARET COCKBURN (Soprano) 








(Pupil of, and late Assistant to, Signor Manuel Garcia at the Koyai 
Academy of Music) 
Is open to engagements for Miscellaneous and Private Senet 
“and receives pupils at her residence, 37, St. Mav 


Oratorios, &c., 
Road, Fulham, S.W. 





MADAME NELLIE COPE (Soprano). 


wi ernon Hous e, 122, Greenwood Road, Dalston. 


ADAME FARRAR-HYDE 


Vor Or atorios, Concerts, &c., Grafton Place, Ashto 


E (Soprano). 
1-under-Ly 


MISS JENNETTA FRAZIER ‘Sopano 
(Pupil of Signor Martinengo, R.A.M 


For Concerts, Italian Operatic Music, English 
Cantatas, Xc., 58, New Street , Birr 


MISS FUSSELLE (Soprano). 
-r Assistant Pr ofe 





















Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, formerly h 
Licentiate (Artist) of th Royal Academy of Music 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 7, Harrington quare, } N.W. | 
MADAME MINNIE GWYNNE (Sopr . 











18 St. Stephen's Avenue, Sh 3ush, WwW. 
MISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano). 
(Of the London, Manche ester, and Newc e€ Kt.) 
elton Terrace, Lower LBro ughton R M ter, 





128, She 


MISS HONEYBONE (S oprano) 


(Pupil of Henry Parker , Esq » Profes sor of Sins 
1, Le mn foes 


e Guildhall 












_For Oratorios, Concerts ridle 1 Gate, Nottingham. 
MADAME ELL Y LAMB ‘(So 
For Oratorio and other Cc s, and I 54) 
Highgate 
~ MISS CLARA LE IGHTON (Soprano) 
For Oratorics, Operatic or B lac t ieee 6, ‘I fe) 
Place, Taviste W “ 





“MISS FANNIE 











(Of the Manchester, Ne Jelfast Cons parte ) 
For Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, iC Jones yttage Kna 
MISS ANNIE STREET (Soprz ano). 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., Princess Street, Burton-on-Trent. 








~~ MADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano). 


3eethoven Villa, Kir iward Road, Hackney, 


~ MISS LILY 
MARSHALL-WARD (Contralto}. 


Addison Street, Nottingham. 


MISS JESSIE 
Address, 80, 
MISS LOUISA BOWMONT (Contralto), 
(Principal of St. Peter’s, Manchester). 
Address Mercer Strect, Hulme, Manchester. 


MADAME EDITH CLELLAND (Contralto). 


MARSHALL-WARD (Soprano). — 
MISS NELLIE MARSHALL-WARD (Mezzo-Sop.. 





MISS KATE MILNER (Contralto). 
(Of the Guildhall School of Music.) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, Lessons, &c., 77, Macfarlane Road, Shep. 
herd’ s Bush, W. 


MISS ELSA ODELL (Contralt: 0). 
F or Concerts, Ore orios, &c., Epping, Essex. 
MISS CONSTANCE POOCK (Contralto). 


For Oratorios, Ballad iS &e, -» ad dress, 4, Valentine Street, Norwich, 









MADAME ARNOLD POTTER (Contralto), 


Sidney House, 257 i¢ am bridge Road, E. 


MISS” EDITH TH FAIRLW ALL (Contralto), 
(Pupil of Madame Sainton- Sate ) 
For Oratorios, Con neerts, Teaching, &e, , 5, Provost Road, N. Wwe 


“MISS ALICE WOLSTENHOLME (Contral to). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Radcliffe, Manchester 


MR. NCLAIR DUNN (Scottish Tenor). 
For Oratorios, Conc erts, and his English, Irish, and Scottish Ente 
its, address, 26, Southam Street, Westbourne Park, Ai p 


M R. We satetentesnin Dalit: i 




















HOWGATE (Tenor), 
(Principal of Salisbury Cathedral.) 
For Orato ios, Ke., a idress, Highfield, Salisbury. 


MR. J. MELLOR (Tenor). 


Eccleshi!l, Bradford, Y« orks ure. 


MR. S. THORNE OROUGH “(Tenor). 
Tor Oratorios, Concer . address, 159, Plymouth Grove, Man- 
chester, or 27 Store v Squ 1are Barrow- in -Furness. 


MR. GEORGE WADSWORTH (Tenor). 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Parish Church, or 5, Wood 
Place, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 
HENRY COATES (Baritone). __ 
Ballad Concerts, Church Festivals, addre 
Terrace, Union Road , Clapham, S. W. 








For 





~ MR. 
For Oratorios, 3, I, Alpine 


MR l (Baritone) 


2. CHARLES W. Dz \V ENPOR 
(Pupil of S. hae 


>picer, E 
Lor Pra tc a 





urer, 3 
,S.W. 





ro ; Bincaten st). 


ML. BROUGHION BLACK (Bass 
Se 
lor Oratorios, Conce 1&7 , Reig hton Road, Upper Clapton. 








“MR. ALBERT BROWN (Basso). 


Tor Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., address, 75, Church Street, 
Preston, Lancs. 
“MR. HENRY POPE (Bass). 
20, Bishop's Road, W. 
MR. RICKARD (Bass). 
| (Pupi of Sign r Pins uti.) For Con icerts, &c., address, Halifax cS, 





MR. EGB ERT ROB ERTS (Bass). 


51, Pe entonville Road, N. 
d hei 
M*, ; Birmi: 








LITA J. ARRATY (Soprano), of the 
Town Hall, Glasge w Choral Union, Worcester 














AK E 
‘ Creation’ "hi 
For teri 









ston, S. W., 
. JONES (Soprano) has 
r p rk whe 






especting Oratorios, _Conce 


M Iss MINNIE JONES, (Soprano) 
a TH of, 24. : Nadceas. St. A 
238, Brien ee London, ew 





~ (Soprano) will 
g, Matlock (Madame 
* Southsea; 

IT, 12, 14, 
, Arg He Sire set, Ww, 


ADELINE P AGET 
t 26, Malvern; 27, Buxton ; 
Xs Coiche ster: 
Folkestone 
, add 


Mapay AME 
sing: Augu 
Antoinette Ster ling tour); 


2 Leonard's; Dover; 
Biack pool Pier. For vacant d aees 















V ADAME LAURA SMART (Soprano) requests 
b that all co unications respecting Oratorio, Operatic o¢ 
Ballad Concerts, be lress ed, | 50, 0, Chi irch Stree st, Liverpool, 





For Conc , Oratorios, &c.. address, 88, Carter Street, Greenhevs, 
Mz anchester, 
MISS ROSE wi aca (Contralto). 





(R.A.M., a d Guildhall School of Music; Pupil of Signor Geldbers 
nd Mr. Fredk. W: alk r.) 
Or atorios , &e., 30, Cricket Field Road, Clapton, 


For Concerts, 


_ 


, Messrs 


HELEN LEE, R.A.M. (Contralto). 


7h Forsyth Bros., Music Publishers, Manchester. 


__ Addr 





M. ADAME TALI 


For Concerts, &c., 


~MISS PATTIE MICHIE, L.A.M. (Contralto). 
(Pupil of Signor Schira.) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 68, Park Walk, Fulham Road, S.W. 


BOL LEGG (Contralto). 


91, Lenthail Road, Dalston. 


Ay GAS 













s - "Comets, ” Enea zed: August 24, 








neces , Hereford; 15 Peterborou igh, 
terms s ddress, The Cathedral, Hereford. 
MR R, “DU N KERTON (Tenor). Engaged :— 

) Linco'n ; September 3, Sheffield; October 12, 
Derby ; ry, Uttoxeter; 15, Lichfield; 16, Loughboro’; 
Dece ier 8, St. Nest’ s. Ac ddre ss, Cathedral, Lincoln. 





SIGNOR ODOARDO BARRI begs to inform his 
» Pupils and friends that he w ill return to London on the 6th inst., 
and will resume his Lessons in Singing and Voice Production. 
60, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











| 
| 
] 
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R. HOLBERRY-HAGYARD (Tenor) 
booking Engagements for the coming Season. Engage!: 
August 5, Huntingdon ; 27,28, Cambridge; September 14, Birmingham 
(“Creation”); 15, Holmfirth (Ballads) ; 29, Cambridge; October 29, 
Northampton (‘‘ Rose gl *);. January I, 1586 Glasgow Choral 
Union, second engagement, oe ‘Con certs, (‘‘ Messiah” and Miscel- 
Janeous). For opinions of the press, references, &c., address, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


R. KEMPTON will sing: at New Town Festival, 

“ Daughter of Jairus’’ (Dr. Stainer), ‘I will seek unto God” 

(Greene), “* The Wilderness" (Goss), “ Rejoice in the Lord "’( Purcell); 

and at the Concert, “ Rage, thou angry storm” (Benedict), “‘ O, ruddier 

than the cherry” (Handel) ; at Croydon, 7; Bishop Stortford, 14. 

For vacant dates, and for Quartet Party, address, 52, St. 
Road, Canonbury, 


Me WALLIS A. WALLIS (Bass). 
owerful voice of 
Wilton Grove Hall, Lee ds 


is now 











good 


qualit ty."—Y vive I Address, 





Palace pee onc ie Meira Fr arises 
toire, Terms, &c., The Professional, 9 and 10, § 


M rISS CLARA TIT TERTON, 
First Class Certificate Society 
PUPILS for the VIOLIN and PIANOF OR TE on mod 
Lessons given at pupils’ own residence. Schools atten 
Titterton also accepts engagements for Concerts and a Hom 

Pa ddenswick Road Goldhawk R oad, Hammersmith, 


IOLIN and PIANO LESSONS given by a Your 1g 

Lady. Silver Medalist R.A.M. (Pupil of M. Sainton). W 

also regs ngagements for Conce rts ar d At Homes. For partic 
apply to 3 1 Gower Street, Bedior« 1 Squ ire, W Cc. 


ISS F. LOCKWOOD, Harpist ‘to the Carl Rosa 
OperaCompany. MISS C. LOCKWOOD (Medalist, R.A.M.) 
for Pianoforte Lessons. 6, Frederick Place, Gr ay ’s Inn Road, W.C. 












R.A. M., 


"Wek 
Arts, &e., &c., receives 


rate 





Miss 
65, 














ME: JAME S PECK, who for a great m: any years | 


was with the late S Sacred Harmonic Society, solicits EMPLOY- 
MENT as a STEWARD at CONCERTS, or in any capacity con- 
nected with musical matters, such as music copyist, &c. 36, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


k. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who | 
, OXON., | 
4; MUS. BAC., | 


ed RECENT EXAMINATIONS for MUS. DOC 
& T.C.D., MUS. BAC., CANTAB., December, 18 
T.C.D., 1884; MUS. BAC., OXON., Cambridge rst Mus. Bac. 
9 and 1885;) rst Mus. Bac., Oxon., 1585, L.R.A.M. (1885), Local 
R.A.M, “ With Honours” (1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, a, S.P.M. (every 
Section, 1885), _F.C.O. (July, 1885), L.T.C.L., A.T.C.L. (1885) 
R. ALLISON'S Pupils have sometime Ss been the only Candidates who 
h ve passed certain Examinations (including that for the Mus. Doc. 
Degree) and have won GOLD MEDALS for excellence in Harmony 
and Pianoforte Playing at Manchester this year (1885). More than 
140 of them have been successful at Musical Examinations. Theory, 
Orchestration, and Revision of Musical Compositions by Post to 
Correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Singing, Organ, 
and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


R. F. J. J. KARN, Mus. 3ac., Cantab., prepares 

Candiiates for Musical Examinations by post. Successful 

results at Coll. of Organists’ Examinations, 1885. Tez:ms very mode- 
rate, Address, Cobham, Surrey. 


R. ARTHUR J. GREENISH, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
F.C.O., A.R.A.M., gives ORGAN and PIANOFORTE 
LESSONS, Hz armony, Counte rpoint, Acoustics, &c., taught personally 
or by correspondence. Candidates prepared through post for Musical 
Exami inatious. 23, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


h R. R. STOKOE, Mus. Bac., Cantab., rae O., 

gives ORGAN and *PIANOF ORTE LESSONS. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, &c., taught personally or by post. Terms 
moderate. 14, Down Street, Piccadilly, 


pass 


(1883, 






























M k. C. FRANCIS LLOYD, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
L.Mus. T.C.L., gives LE SSONS. in HARMONY, COUN- 
TERPOIN T, &c., 1» by Post. Address, Market Place, South h Shields. 


\AR. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. 


in Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, 
&e., by Correspondence. Latest success—Camb. Mus. Bac. Prelim., 
Orst in First Class. Ashburne, Derbyshire. 


R. CROW, of Ripon Cathedral, teaches HAR- 
MONY, COUN 'TERPOINT, FUGUE, &e., by Correspondence. 


A. HARDING, Mus. Oxon., F.C.O., 


H Doc., | Oxon., 
e L.Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUN- 
and FUGUE by correspon- 


TERPOIN T, INSTRUME NTATION, 
dence, and Prepares Candidates for Musical Examit nations, Address, 
r. Harding, Sidmouth. 


- C. E. MILLER, Organist of St. Augustine’s 
Watling Street, E.C., receives PUPILS for the ORGAN, 
H! HARMONS , &c. For terms apply by letter to the church. 
TUITION, by CORRESPONDENCE, “for the 
Musical Examinations held by Trinity College, London, the 
College of Organists, Preceptors, and the Universities, Single 


Subjects taught. Full particulars. from ames Jenni 
Deptford, London, ° ‘ ne ST 























THE 


receive ENGAGEMENTS for 





p 
are still open: 





HARPER begs to annou 
ensuing 
Lena La w, Mr. 
Webster (; pianist), 


Paul’s | 


** Possesses a | — 
co 


ne 
King 


ee ee IES and CONCERT-GIVERS 





terms. | 
Conce 


resp 
22, Brunswick Sq 


| opuE 


Orchestral Accor 











RIN 
INA 


HECKMANN 


HERMANN FRANKE 


(ST 


begs 


S17. 
NG) QUARTET. 
to announce that he is open to 
rated Quartet (which created 
er Concerts last Spring) to 
es only), The following dates 


MR. 












in London at 


sensation is Cl 
ngland and V 


ay in the Provinces (E 














November a, 10, rr December 14,17, 18. It is 
sugzested that if possib! va! dates be named in order to facilitate 
arrangements in connection with other Towns. For terms and parti- 
cu lars, apy ply ‘to Mr. Herm in Fran , Vere Street, Li ndon, W. 





O CHORAL 
OF LITERARY 


SOCIETIES, SECRETARIE S 
THOMAS 


j PARTY for the 


INSTITUTIONS, &c.— MR. 
nce that his CONCI 

autumn and winter in 1 
Henry Ta 


Mr. 













Thomas Ha 
The above artis: ay be engaged for O 

a), Sallad Concerts, &c. 
‘s Road, N.W. 














Bureau, 
lliams, to be seen 


~~ American 
A. Wi 


only. 


tmen t 


*, JAMES’ S$ H ALL and Ek E CKHA M PUB LIC 
hee .—Vocalists, P 5 n ‘ a 
rts at the abov 
cting engagements (stamped 
iare, Camberwell. 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE 
26, OLD BOND STREET, 
CAPITAL, £20 
Colonel HENRY MAPLESON, 
ALFRED MOUL. 








~ (Lim ited), 


LONDON, W. 
Mansgiog Director: 
Secretary: Mr. 






Established for the Direction and Transaction of ail Business 
relating to or connected with Music and Drar Home and Abr seal 
AL EXCHANGE CLUB ROOMS are open every 


THE MUSIC: 
jay in the year. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (Pa 
Professional Me mbers ... ‘ae 
Non-Professional Member 
Members incur no | 











cations to be addres 


London, W. 











“(Title Registered).— 


(EMS OF THE OPER. AS 


A mos T ENS( 
All particuiars, Mr. Ca 

















; Student an 
; Pupil of Mr. Jo 
moderate. 










ESSONS in HARMONY, COU NTE RP OINT, 





&e., by Cc ponde ence MSS. Revised. James J. Monk, 
48, Ox ford Stre ect, ; 3 
ESSON IS by post in H 


ARMONY, COUNTER: 


, on a new and highly successful 





POINT, COMPDSITION, & 








tem. — very moderate. ‘Address, A. B. C., Messrs. Novello, 
ar Co. , Berners Street, W. 
y TAYLO! KR, -F6.0;; E:- Mus., prepares CAN- 








atic S for MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS by Post. 
Address, Wolverhampton Road, Stafford. 
A YOUNG LADY (Certificated R.A.M.) gives 
4 PIANO and SINGING SSONS privately or at Schools. 
Address, R. E. H., 52, Aibany Street, N.W 
ARMONY and COUNTERPOINT wee ESSONS 


a Young Ger 
y of Mt 
Terms ex 
yloway. 


given, by Correspondence or by Visits, by 


Silver Medali 





it the London Ac 
t for Compositio 





rem ely 





Address, H.C., 








RGAN | PRACTICE (in the City) upon a com- 
plete instrument. Three manuals and independent pedals, 
&c.; blown by engine. Willis, 29, Minories. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three manuals and Pedal 
Organ, 18 stops, blown by Hydraulic Engine. Terms, strictly 
inclusive, ONE SHILLING PER HOUR, at Blennerhasset’s Organ 
School and Studio, 1a, Vernon Street, Pentonville, W.C. 
Manufacturer of THE PERFECT HYDRAULIC ENGINE for 
supplying wind to Organs of the largest dimensions and the smallest 
Harmoniums. Cheapest, simplest, best, and most effective. 
Particulars and estimates as above free. In spection invited. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three Manuals and Pedals. 


One Shilling per Hour. Use of Music. The South London 
Organ Studio, 343, Coldharbour Lane, close to Brixton Station. 
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MUSICAL INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 


President: E. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc. 
Principal: EDWIN M. LOTT. 

Next LOCAL THEORETICAL EXAMINATION, November 30, 
1885. Fees: Pass and Honours, 5s.; Pass or Honours, 3s. 6d. For 
requirements, apply to the Local Secretaries or to Hedley Carus, Esq., 
Hon. Sec., 270, Cornwall Road, Notting Hill, W. No. of Local Centres, 
219. Silver Medalists for 1884: T. M. Meeres, E. Lightbound, E. S. 
Thacker; Bronze Medalists: J. Hunter, F. E. Bucknell, E. J. Johnston. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
MUSIC.—PROFESSED LADY STUDENTS.—The new 
session opens - October 1.—Professor E. Pauer, Ferdinand Praeger, 
I. Prout, A. J. Eyre, Madame M. Pereira, Amelia Roberts, 
Madame St. tua F. Rizzelli, Otto Manns, Robert Reed, &c. 
There is an entrance} examination to the second and third grades. 
Students are entered at the beginning of each term. Apply toF.K. J. 
Shenton, Superintendent, Educational Department. 











OCALIST S, COMPOSERS,.and INSTRU- 

MENTALISTS ‘have advantageous London hearing by joining 
the International Artistic Society. Low Subscription. Prospectus 
free of Manager, English and American Bureau, 46, Leicester Square, 
W. C., Musical Department. 


USIC SCHOOL.—CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker 
Street, Regent’s Park.—Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, late 
Professor of Royal Academy of Music. Fee, three guineas per term. 
Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin and continue for two guineas per 
term, Pupils not in the school pay an entrance fee of one guinea, 
The fees payable in advance. Michaelmas Term begins on October 1. 
Pupils entering are desired to attend for Examination on that day, 
and will be eligible to compete for the Scholarships to be awarded in 
May by Sir G. A. Macfarren, Pupils wishing to join Violin Class to 

send in their names to Miss ame” 

F. J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 


LORENCE, Italy .—The Organist of St. Mark’s 

English Church has VACANCIE § for TWO ARTICLED 

PUPILS. Exceptional advantages, Charming Climate. Particulars 
at Mr. Stedman’s Musical Agency. | 


IANOFORTE TEACHING. — WANTED, in 
Catholic College, a YOUNG MAN (Catholic) to Teach Boys 
Piano (chiefly Elementary), and take Organist’s duty in Church. 
Address, X., Mr. H. Harston, Market Street, Tamworth, Staffordshire. 


HICHESTER CATHEDRAL.—Thete is a 
VACANCY in the College of Vicars Choral or Minor Canons of 
Chichester Cathedral, and the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral are 
desirous of receiving applications for the vacant office. Applications 
to be sent to R. G. Raper, Esq., Chapter Clerk, Chichester, who will 
supply all necessary particulars. 


OLO CHOIR BOY.—WANTED, for the Hamp- 

stead Parish Church, a Boy with a good Voice, accustomed to 

Solo singing. Salary, £20 a year. Application to be made at the 

Church on Friday evenings, at 7.30 p.m., or to the Hon. Choir Secre- 
tary, 17 , Savernake Road, Gospel Oak, N.W. 


EADING SOPRANOand CONTRALTO | Ladies) 

wish for a SUNDAY ENGAGEMENT together, in a Choir. 

Good readers, Address, A. H.C., care of Mrs. Smith, 2, Westbourne 
Terrace, Earlsfield, Wandsworth, S.W. 


ARKSIDE ASYLUM, Macclesfield—_WANTED, 
a HEAD ATTENDANT, for the Female Division. Salary 
£40, and £4 in lieu of beer, with board, lodging, and washing. Appli- 
cations, with not more than four references, and Stating whether pos- 
sessing musical qualifications, to be sent to Dr. Sheldon, Medical 
Superintendent. 
LTO WANTED, for Barnet Parish Church. 
Two services on Sunday ; ; one week-day rehearsal. Must have 
good voice and be able to read well. Stipend, according to ability, from 
£20. Apply to H. W. Poole, Organist, Barnet. 














LTO and TENOR WANTED, for S Surpliced | Choir 
in Blackheath. Good readers indispensable. Salary, each £15. 
Address, Organist, 85, Maryon Road, Chariton. 


LADY, with Contralto voice, fully trained for 
Solo singing, wishes for RE-ENGAGEMENT in a Church 
Apply, A. K., 5, Provost Road, N.W. 
Ss: PAUL’S, Knightsbridge.—VACANCY 
Choir for TENOR (high, not second), at Michaelmas. Stipend 
£25, and a few extra fees. “Dutie s: Sundays, 11, 3.30, and 7; certain 
Holy Days, 11; certain Eves, 8.30; Practice, Friday, 7. Applications 
(from bon a fic te Communicant Mer mbe ts of the Church of England) to 
be sent to Kev. the Precentor, the Clergy House, Wilton P lace, S.W.,, 
with two testimonials. 
ASS or BARITONE.—There will be a VACANCY 
in a Church Choir, in the North of London, at Michaelmas, for 
a competent SOLOIST with good Voice. Services, morning and 
evening on Sundays and Good Friday, morning of Christmas Day, and 
evening of Ascension Day. We ek ly Rehears: al, Friday evening. 
Stipend, £25 perannum. Address, M., Messrs. Nov ello, Ewer and Co, es 
So and Sr, Queen Street, E.C. 


WANTED, at Christmas, 





Choir. 





in this 








an ORGANIST, for 
Salary, £20. Apply, 


Newent Parish Church. Duties, light. 
Rector, Newent. 








*ROSVENOR CHAPEL CHOIR, South Audley 
Street, W.—BASS WANTED for Double ‘Quartet. Services: 
Sunday, 11.30 and 7, Also VACANCIES for BOYS as Probationers, 
Address, with full particulars as to experience, stipend, &c. Frederick 
J. Crowest, Esq., 28, Calthorpe Street, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


BASS SOLOIST, of several years’ Cathedral 

and College experience, and a thoroughly efficient Choirmaster 
and Conductor, desires an ENGAGEMENT immediately, in either 
capacity. Press opinions and testimonials on application to Organist, 
go, Cambridge Street, Pimlico, S.W., or to Rev. Succentor, The 
Cathedral, St. Asaph. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for Christ Church, Greenwich. Salary, £45. Apply by letter, 

stating age, qualifications, &e., to Mr. Churchwarden B. Marshman, 
II, , Annandale Road, Greenwich, S.E. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTE D, 

for St. Andrew’s Church, Southport, Lancashire. Salary to 

begin at £65. Services choral; organ 3 manual. Apply, with testi- 

monials and references, to Canon Cross, D.D., 14, York Place, 
Harrogate. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, Conductor of 
Musical Society, &c., energetic and experienced, 24, is about to 
resign his present Post, and desires RE-ENGAGEMENT where 
there is good Organ and Choir, with good Teaching Connection. No 
objection to going abroad. Highest references and testimonials, 
Address, A. Si: Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER (Catholic) 
desires an APPOINTMENT. Many years’ experience. Three- 
manual and other Organs; Cathedral services; music of the great 
masters; Cecilian and Plain Chant ; Elementary Theory and Harmony 
for Government and Local E xaminations; Sight-singing. Highest 
testimonials. University Certificates in Arts. Please address, stating 
salary and duties, H., care of Cathedral Organist, Killarney. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER desires an 
APPOINTMENT. Near London preferred. Four years’ 
experience with a large voluntary Choir, and accustomed to good 
Anglican services. Good Churchman and excellent testimonials. 
Address, P.B., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER seeks 
APPOINTMENT. Would deputise. Excellent testimonials, 
An efficient Conductor or Accompanist for Concerts, &c. Moderate 
terms. W., 90, Beckenham Road, Penge. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER.—Oxford Mus. 
Bac., of many years’ experience, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT 
orto exchange. Mus. Bac., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 


RGANIST desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Excel- 
lent testimonials. Salary moderate. Organist, 27, Warner 
Street, S.E. 


LONDON ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
desires immediate ENGAGEMENT in London. Several 
years’ experience. E.,51, Cumberland Street, S.W. 


ONDON ORGANIST, of long standing, desires 

RE-ENGAGEMENT, in Town or Country. Nominal Salary 

can be accepted. Good testimonials and references. H.J., 42, Kynaston 
Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


EPUTY-ORGANIST.—Young Gentleman, Pupil 

of Mus. Doc., Cantab., desires ENGAGEMENTS as above 

during the present year. Reasonable terms. Mr. B. Jackson, Birst- 
with, Ripley, Leeds. 


SSISTANT ORGANIST. North London pre- 

ferred. Advertiser wishes to act as above in return for Organ 

Practice, and would give his services in the Choir (Bass). Address, 
R. W., 26, Camomile Street, E.C. 


\ X 7ANTED, by a Young Man, a Post of ORGANIST 
and CHOIRMASTER. Excellent testimonials. Apply, 
J. B., Green Lane Schools, Battersea, S. W. 


\ X TANTED, a good Country TUNER. Must bea 
oceuahin steady man. A practical knowledge of American 

Organs and Harmoniums indispensable. Permanent Situation. Good 

Salary and extras. Dale, Forty and Co., Musicsellers, Cheltenham. 


ANTED, one or two thoroughly competent 

PIANO TUNERS and REPAIRERS, Must be steady, and 

of sood address. Apply by letter, stating age, experience, and salary, 
to Smith’s, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


\ ANT ED, a thoroughly good PIANOFORTE 
TUNER and REGUL. Pro. "Gee who understands Har- 
moniums and American Organs preferred. A permanent Situa ti 
a good man. Apply, enclosing carte, giving two references, and s 
salary required, to Johnson and Co., Imperial F House, Hudderstfic Id. 
JIANOFORTE TUNER WANT ED, for a Pro- 
vincial Trade. A knowledge of Harmoniums and Repairs neces 
sary. Permanent Situation to a man of good address and character. 
State wages and references, enclosing photo, to Cecilia, Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W 
\ \ JANTED, First-class TUNER, who understands 
American Organs and Harmoniums. Good Salary given toa 
Highest references required. Address, 
1, Berners Street, W. 











































thoroughly competent man. 
O. Z., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 
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DIANOFORTE TUNER and REPAIRER| 


WANTED, in an old-established country business. One who 
could invest capital with a view to partnership. A splendid opening 
for a pushing man. Apply, F. B., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 











DIANOFORTE TUNER WANTED, for the 
Country. Letters to C. A., ee and C Co., Berners St. 
IANOFORTE TUNER wishes for SITUATION 


as TUNER or IMPROVER. Town or Country. 
half years’ experience. Good testimonials. 
terbury Terrace, Maida Vale, W. 


GOOD TUNER desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Well up in Out-door work. Town preferred. Address, Tuner, 
9, Lisle Street, Leicester Square. 


DVERTISER is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 

PIANO TUNER. Thoroughly understands American Organs 

and Harmoniums. Good references. Address, Z., 4, Herbert Place, 
India House Road, Lower Barton Street, Gloucester. 


T° MUSICSELLERS and PIANOF ORTE 

DEALERS,.—SITUATION REQUIRED by Young Man (22), 
married, as ASSISTANT and IN-DOOR TUNER. Thoroughly 
well up in the Sheet Music Trade. Eight years’ experience. Good 
Pianist, and well up in Ball business. Abstainer. Highest references. 
H., 23, Greyfriars Road, Reading. 


UNER and REPAIRER, of good address, seeks 
out-door country ENGAGEMENT. Good factory experience 
and recomr recommendation, ‘iB. H., 166, Sewardstone Road, Victoria Park, E 


Three and a 
Address, Tuner, 17, Can- 














PDIANOF ORT et UNE R, age 20, wants SI TUA- 

TION. Understands the Sheet Music Trade. Very steady 

and reliable. Address, H. Cave, 57, Alexandra Street, Kettering, 
Northamptonshire. 


IANOFORTE TUNER and REPAIRER seeks 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good experience. First-class testi- 
monials. H.A. Hobday, 174, Moseley Road, Birmingham. 


IANOFORTE TUNER, &c., desires RE- 
ENG AGEME NT. Address, A. B., 32, Camden Road, N. Ww. 


ANTED, a Competent ASSISTANT (to live 

out), to take charge of the SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

in a Provincial Music Shop. Must be thoroughly well up in the cata- 

logues, of good appearance and address, and able to try over pieces at 

sight. Knowledge of Tuning not required, but would occasionally 

have to try over Pianos for customers. Good character indispensable. 

Apply, with carte, stating age and salary expected, and giving refer- 
ences, to I R. M.S., Messrs. Novello & Co, 1, Berners Street, W. 


UAJAN’ TED, an active YOUNG M. AN, for Music 

Trade, w i understands Bookkeeping and can try over music 

to Customers. Apply, by letter, with references and wages expected, 
to Mr, Alington, 218, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


ANTED, SITUATION as ASSISTANT in 
MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of the trade. Good references. Town and country. E. S. A., 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


ITUATION REQUIRED, by a Youth (19), in 
MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Good knowledge of general business, 


Tunes very well, and can be recommended as good Salesman. Address, 
Douglas, Messrs. Hickie and Son, Royal Music Depot, Reading. 


RAVELLER.—A COMMERCIAL TRA- 
VELLER, of gentlemanly appearance and address, and well 
known on the road, is open to an ENGAGEMENT to represent a 
first-class firm of Pianoforte Makers; also open for American Organs. 
Address, Iambic, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St., W. 


PIANOFORTE TUNING CONNECTION 
WANTED (Genuine), in a nice healthy town. Full particulars 
to P. toP. F., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


\ USIC BUSINESS for SALE in a rapidly rising 


4 Suburb. Suitable for any person acquainted with music. Sma ull 
capital only required. Lucas, Sonand Co., 20, Great Marlborough St.,W. 


T° the PROFESSION.—A good SEA-SIDE 
TEACHING CONNECTION for DISPOSAL, chiefly Piano 
and Singing. Additionally advantageous if successor can teach Violin 
and tune Pianofortes. Organ appointment attaching. Apply, N. J., 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, London, W. 


2 EQUIRED, a PARTNERSHIP. in the Musical 


Profession, by a Teacher of Pianoforte, Singing, &c.; or would 
purchase a good Practice. Apply, stating full particulars and terms, 
to W.M., Messrs. Novello, Ewer ar 1d Co.. 1, Berners Street, W. 
QARTNER, with about £250, to join a first-class 
Tuner in opening a MU SIC WAREHOUSE. Connection 
already forming. W.H., ) Messrs. Nov ello & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


N SALE.—PIANOFORTE BUSINESS, with 


good Hiring, Tuning, and Teaching Connection, in a manufac- 
turing town, realising over £250 per annum. Stock about £500. 
Reason for leaving, bad health. Apply, M. E. Z., Clarence and Kail- 
way Hotel, Blackpool. 


























5°9 
Mr. Stedman’s Musical Agency 


(Established for the transaction of all Musical 
Business, Professional and General), 


12, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


TO CONCERT-GIVERS AND ENTREPRENEURS 
GENERALLY. 
ME: STEDMAN begs to inform Projectors of 


Concerts, Managers of Operas, Operettas, and Entrepreneurs 
generally that he is prepared to arrange for large or small parties of 
artists of all positions in the profession, and for Concert Tours. Al! 
details of management undertaken without the slightest trouble to 
those favouring Mr. Stedman with their wishes. Terms upon 
application. 











TO THE CLERGY. 

R. STEDMAN begs to inform the Clergy that 

he has established a REGISTRY of ORGANISTS, CHOIR- 

MEN, and CHORISTERS seeking APPOINTMENTS, which is 

open to their inspection, and they are invited either to call or to write 

Stating their requirements, From his personal knowledge of the 

qualifications of Organists and Singers, Mr. Stedman is able to give 
the Clergy valuable information as a guide to selection. 

CHURCH FESTIVALS arranged and carried out in all details, 


CHOIR-BOYS. 


M R. STEDMAN is prepared to supply good SOLO 
——— BOYS for Church Festivals, Choral Weddings, Con- 
certs, &c 











MUSIC FOR BANQUETS, &c. 
R. STEDMAN undertakes the music (and alli 


the necessary details) for Banquets of City Companies, Masonic 
Lodges, &c., at the shortest notice. 


_____ ORCHESTRAS AND CHOIRS. 


Me: STEDMAN is prepared to provide CHOIRS 
é and ORCHESTRAS for the performance of Oratorios and 
antatas. 


M R. STEDMAN will be happy to advise his 
4 clients upon all professional matters, confidential or otherwise, 
either by letter or personally by previous appointment at his Offices, 
12, Berners Street, London, Ww 





A USIC ‘legibly T TRANSPOSED at 6d. per page. 


Manuscripts copied. Professional, care of Messrs. Cocks and 
Co., 6, New B uslington Street, London. 


M“ ARRIOTT and W ILLL AMS, Academy House, 

295, Oxford Street, W., MUSIC PUBLISHERS and General 
MUSIC. WAREHOUSE. Compos sers’ Works Revised, Engraved, 
and Published in the best style and at lowest charges, and afterwards 
offered for sale. Estimates free. Approved MSS. ‘purchased. Private 
Rooms, with use of Pianos for Professors’ teaching use, or for practice. 
Lessons given by highly qualified Professors on Pianoforte, Violin, 
Flute, Banjo, Guitar, and all instruments; Singing, Harmony, &c. 
PIANOFORTES by all Makers for Sale (cash or three years system). 
VIOLINS (old and new), Strings, &c. Value not to be excelled. For 
terms, lists, &c., apply, 295, Oxford Street, W. 


[MPORTANT TO MUSICSELLERS. — — - Having 
the largest varied stock of Music in Europe, orders received in the 
morning are executed the same day, or if in stock posted immediately, 
if required. Terms upon application. 
London: B, WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


UTHORS’ WORKS CORRECTED, REVISED, 
and PRINTED : ith despatch on moderate terms. Quotations 
given on receipt of MS 
London: B. Ww ILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








HE VOICE.—J AMES’ “SINGER ’'S FRIEND” 
LOZENGES (used by experienced vocalists) give instant clear 
ess, power, and tone to the Voice ; removing phlegm and giving con- 
fidence to the Singer. Boxes, post free, for 7d. and 1s. 2d. (stamps), of 
W. James, 85, Highgate Road, London, N.W. (Late Dispenser 
Throat Hospital Physicians.) 


ORDS for SETTING to MUSIC, in Variety of 
Styles, sent on approval. Lyrics written or adapted to 
Com} yosers MS. Terms moderate. C., Foxon House, Caterham Valley. 


O CHORAL SOCIE TIES.—COPIES for SALE 














(h alt price, carriage paid) of Schu ’s“ The ser mcde e,’ 
Bach’s * ‘My F v1 d Part of Mackenzie’s “* Rose 
of Sharon, Barnby’s * It was a : lover is 





Benet’s “I A J s “In the merry Spr 
Pearsall's “I am lonely, Phyllis, ” Farmer's (1600) * To take the aira 
bonny lass.” Clean and unmar! ked. J. Berry, 41, Maude Grove, Chelsea 





CHUTZ’ PASSION. Clean Copies. Free by 





post,g stamps. Apply as above. 
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ECOND-HAND First-class 
MUSICAL WORKS—Ancient and Modern. Full Scores and 
Orchestral Parts of scarce and out-of-print Works—Vocal and Instru- 
mental—for Violin, Flute, Violoncello, Organ, Concertina, Harp, 
Guitar, &c. A large Stock of Scarce Old Music. Robinson's, 95, St. 
Martin's L ane. Remov ed from 369, ' Strand. Catalogues, two st amps. 


RGANS.—To be SOLD, Two Small ORGANS, | 
in good condition. 
5A, Northampton Place, 655, Holloway Road, N. 








MUSIC and 


Apply to A. Kirkland, Organ Builder, | 





RGANS for SALE. Suit small Churen ot 
Chamber. Great bargains. A. Costloe, Isleworth, W 





HAMBER ORGAN for SALE. A _ beautiful 


toned and compact instrument, with two manuals, eight stops 
and couplers ; bourdon pedals. y ie Willis, 29, Minories, .C. 


RGAN, by Jone s and Son, now standing in Holy 

Trinity Church, Bournemouth, to be DISPOSED “OF to make 

room for a larger instrument. g stops on great, 7 on swell, and 3 on 

pedal organ; compass, CC toG. Address, Rev. Canon Eliot, Holy 
Trinity Vicarage, Bournemouth. 


EW ORGAN, suitable for Church or gcse 
Also several SECOND- HAND ORGANS. W. E. Richard- 
son, Central O an Works, Hulme, Manchester. 


RGAN WANTED. 
feet open pedal, about 16 stops. 
a bargain. Gamba, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, I 


WO-MANUAL and PEDAL AMERICAN 
ORGAN. 
octave, manual, and pedal couplers; foot and side blowers. In handsome 
carved and panelled walnut casey "with ornamental gilt pipe top, and 
stool. Guarantee di in perfect order. Price 85 guine ass cos st J 275. Can 
be seen and tri it 39, Har grave Park Road, i 




















Two complete manuals, 16 
Must co in - condition, = d 
serners St., 




















WO.MANUAL LEIPSIC RE E D ORG: “AN. ‘for 

SALE. A great bargain. 13, sets of reeds; 18 stops. In hand- 
some rosewood case. In perfect order; nearly new. Cost 95 guineas. 
st Price, 30 guineas. Mr. Stagg, 56, Red L ion Street, Holborn, 


RGANS.—W. BEALES and CO., Steam Works, 
Limes Road, West Croydon, 


supply specifications for any 
sized Organ; also Repairing, Rebuilding, and Revoicing. Organs 
tuned by anrual contract or otherwise. Moderate prices and quality 
f 


of work guaranteed. 


JAMES CONACHER AND SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
BATH BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


88 


Gold Medal awarded Bradford Technical School Exhibition, 1882, 
Specifications and Estimates per of ckange. 











SECOND-HAND ORGAN PEDALS 


WITH 
NEW PERFECTION ACTION. 
Suit any Pianoforte. Cheap, and in good order. 
JOHN AINSWORTH, F.S.Sc., 
MENDELSSOHN HOUSE, BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 


T R. WILLIS (established 1827), 





List for stamp. 


London. 


POWER” 
made out for Organs. Rebuilding, eniae, Voicing, and 
Tuning by experienced Artists. Pipes and Fittings. 
Organs and Materials. T. Willis, 29, Minories, London. 


> ODOLPHE HARMONIUM for SALE. 19 Stops, 
6! complete Sets of Reeds in troughs, 3 Knee Pedals, Tr anspos- 
ing Keyboard. Vi ery powerful and superior tone 1 Instrument, used in 
Priory Church, Malvern, during reconstruction of Organ. Cost 80 Gs.; 
cash price, 30 Gs, including carriage and packing. ‘Ap ply to Mr. Ww. 
Haynes, Organist, Malvern. 
JROPESSORS of 
second-hand 
ERArD, in condition like new, always in stock at 51, Tottenham Court 
Ros ud. Specialité—liberal commission. 


YEDAL PIANO. 18 Guineas; cost £65. A full- 

compass Rosewood Cottage, by ALLISON and ALLISON, with 

30 notes ot detachable Pedals and Stool, in perfect order. Mr. Stagg, 
56, Red Lion Street, Holborn. 


[ yALsaAine’s PIANOS, from £10. 

American Organs from £5. All full compass, Warranted for 
ten years. Carriage free and all risk taken. Easiest terms arranged. 
Established 100 years. Old Pianos repaired or taken in exchange, and 
liberal prices allowed. Any instrument exchanged within three years, 
and the price paid allowed for it if one of a higher class be taken. 
g1, Finsbury Pavement, City, E.C. 














21 stops and swell; pedals, 30 notes; 15 sets of reeds; | 


Maker and | 
Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium Reeds, | 
Music Strings, Wire, &c., Violins, Concertinas, &c., 29, Minories, | 


ORGAN WORKS. — - Speci fications 
Second-hand | 


= CCURATE 
f 
Music are invited to inspect the | 


GRAND PIANOS by Broapwoop, CoLiann, and | 


D’Almaine’s | 


d/ International Inventions Exhibition, 
| Stanps, Nos. 3,782 AND 3,699 

| (Near Willis’s large Organ), 

“| 


THE SPOHR 
‘PATENT ADJUSTABLE CHIN-HOLDER 
FOR VIOLINS OR VIOLAS. 


Can be adjusted to any ae or set to any angle, to s 
| Prices from 6s, 


| FOLDING AND TELESCOPIC MUSIC STAND 
(Bennett and Cary’s Patent). 


The most portable stand yet invented, can be folded small enough to 
fix in lid of an ordinary violin case. Prices from ios. 64. 


iit ail players, 





Sole Manufacturer of the above 
ALPHONSE CARY, Newsvry, Berxs. 
Violins by Collin-Mezin, Verini, also genuine old Violins, 
INSWORTH’S PERFECTION ACTION and 
ORGAN PEDALS for PIANOFORTE. Almost new. 
6 Guineas. Address, Dr. E. W. Taylor, plies O., Stafiord. 














'| \PESSRS. W. E. HILL and SONS are showing 
| among the musical exhibits at the Inven I 
| VIOLINS, CASES, BOWS, &c., entirely of their ov 
to which they invite the attention of visitors. 
to those shown by Messrs. W. E. 








Hill one Sons at the Inventions 
The prices of their English 
satinwood, rosewood, ambos na, maple 
plushes of art colours, from 4 to 7 guinea Ss each. 
SON S 1 


ESSRS. W. E. HILL and beg to call 
attention to some excellent modern V 1OL INS they are selling, 
at 


| 2 
| The prices of similar Viol 
j 
| 
| 





shown in mahogany, 
., oak, &e. lit 1ed with velvets ar id 
7s Wardour St., W. 









4 
| Price Four Guineas each; also to the tested strings to be had o 
their establishment. 

| MESSRS. W. E. HILL and S 
| Shoulder “pe 1, ‘‘ The Petterson,” is now ready for sale. 

| by post, 7s. 9 

| MESSRS. Ww. E. HILL and Sons give opinions on Violins fora 
| moderate fee. Particulars on application, 72, Wardour Street, 
| London, W. 


APaNSS S PATENT THUMB REST for VIOLIN 
| 
E 
| 





ONS' new patent Chinholder and 
Price 7s. 6d.; 





BOWS is of great ad age to players and learners. 2s. 9d., 
post free. A. Adams, Hic! Road, Penarth. 








OSE PH | GU ARNE RIUS VIOLIN | (17 739), one of 
the most perfect instruments known (mentioned in Hart’s Book 
Price 6co guineas. Can be seen by 


on the Violin), for SALE, 
Witt, 6, Argyll Street, 


appointme Apply, by letter, to “Mr, 
Kegent Circus, W. 


IOLIN STRINGS.—Finest Italian, three firsts, 
post-free as sample, for thirteen stamps.—Alphonse Cary, 
| Newbury. 

| BOES.—The attention of Professional Players is 
| respectfully invited to the “ NEW MODEL,” which is unri- 
valled for equality of tone throughout the entire scale. N.b.—Every 
| instrument guarantced free from weak or faulty notes. J. Sharpe, 
Professional Oboeist and Musica! Instrument Maker, Pudsey, near 
L ecds. 














RASS, REED, STRING, and DRUM and FIFE 
BANDS, PIANOFORTES and HARMOGNIUMS, supplied at 
wholesale prices, at J. Moore's, Buxton Road, Huddersficid. Prices, 
with drawings of every instrument, post-free. Music for any kind of 
band. Patronised by the Army, Navy, and Rifle Corps, 


METRONOMES, ts., _ post-free. 
Rudiments of Singing, rs. per dozen. Singing-Class Tutor 
D. Scholefield, Trinity Street, Huddersfield. 





| 
| 
| #2 12th edition, 6d. each. 
| 


ELLY and CO., PIANOI ORTE and HARMO- 
| NIUM MAKERS (to Her Majesty), 14 and 16, Mortimer 
| Street, London, W. 
| Kelly’s Organ Harmoniums are the “only instruments” of English 
manufacture that gained “ any award” at the Dublin and Paris Exhibi- 
| tions. 

A liberal discount for Schools and Charitable Institutions. 
| Three hundred Second-hand Pianofortes by the leading makers, at 
all times very cheap. New Pianos (warranted), in elegant Walnut or 
Rosewood cases, from 19 guineas. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Shippers supplied. 





| Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 

7, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPE CIAL SALES 
ie MUSIC AL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every 
month. Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, 
Trade Stocks, Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may 
require, Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or 
Private Sale. Terms on application. 
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Actions & Organ Pedals. 


CavuTion.—Ainsworth’'s Pate Pedal At 
tachments are the only ones d be u 
as they are positively the only ones which do not 


the least deteriorate the 
forte. 


every town and village in 
used in Scotland. They 
d and Wales, and 


Pedals and 


improved steam machinery and ly made too 
which guarantee great accuracy in working without 
having recourse to complicated fittins A caref 
examination Ainsworth’s Lists (with reference 


numbers ar 
prove to 


Irelar 
ti , 
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The largest Organ Pedal Manutfactu 
the World. 


FACT!!! 


AINSWORTH'S 


ARE THE 


Bel 


AND ONLY RELIABI 


FOR ALL 


PIANOFORTES 





4 


ran Peda 


Ainsworth’s Orga 


by Organi 


and Organ 


sts 






St 
uly 





inua to part of 


Actions are 


every 
Patent 


1 












iodine will, we doubt not, clear! 
one 


id e> 
any 


_ 7 és Dae hn 
the frue Periect 


inventions. 


‘Mr. Ainsworth (Fellow of the Society of S 
has most ingeniously arrang 1 his Organ Pe 
Attachments for Pianofortes, so as to allow their) 
1 Re ‘ of 


being locked (when not in 
out a stop. 
and replaced a 


not 


The Organ Pedals can 

at will. The 
is that of 
possible 





Cece 


peri 


being even a chance 


getting out of order.’ 





asi iad 


PURCHASE 
THEY 


"TY pr Prrrectr 
ONLY ARE FERFECT. 


Trade and Professional Terms liberal. 
You ARE REQUESTED 


ILLUS 


KINDLY 
STRATED PRIc! 


TO WRITE FC 
s Lists; 


POSTAL ADDRESS, 
JOHN AINSWORTH, F.S.S., 
MENDELSSOHN HOUSE, 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY, ENGLAND, 


rer in| 








1 | Principle by 


VIOLIN AND BOW 
MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 
Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


ws STRINGS 


{r, 4, AND NaPLrES. 








| A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS, 
Bows, Cases, Music Sta See Price Lists. 





ST. MARTIN'S es LONDON. 


No OTHER A 


51; 


| VIOLINS. 
| Paris UNIVERSAL Exuripition, 1878.—CLAss 13. 
| OrricER of AcaDEemy (Vine Arts), 1884. 


PARIS, 1878, 
IME, 1580, an 


| Gold and Silver M@ 
Gold h 


CH. 
VIOLIN, 


eca al, 
Medal, Ré 





PARIS, 1879. 
mas. 


. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
VIOLONCEI LLO, AND BOW MAKER, 


i ARTISTIC HOUSE - 
PARIS, 10, RUE DU FAUBOUKG-POISSONNIERE, 





Two Dig 


10, PARIS, 












The celebrated Violins and 
; the acc ption of the new system, are 


an te 





played by the greatest ma 
IM ARSIK, HOLLMAN, LEO? 
TAYAU, &c., &c., Messrs. 

RANCHO MME, 
Professors at the Con servatoi! 
Catalogues and test 





ment the constr 
‘PNEUMAT 2 
1g been ve ult to 





ion of ‘Organ 


MBER a a 


FOR 











to inspect the Or 
1¢ followin 


Messrs. A. 


en Diapason 
Flot 


} 
} 16. Open Diapason ft 


| 1-. Bourdon ... 


Great to Pedals 
Swell to Pedals. 
j Sub to Great. 
Sub to Swell. 
hree Composition Pedais 
' Organ; one double- action Gre a“ to Fo ja 


- NINE SACRED DUETS. 
j FOR renee: AND COREE, ALTO, 


HEN NRY SM ART. 





i 
i 
} No. 1. There was joy in Heaven. | No. 6 the weary are at 
/ ,, 2. The Lord is my shepherd. | , 
i, 3. When brighter suns, r= Matt tina, 
; ,, 4. Faint not, fear not. ' bylon’s waters 

» §« the Sabbath Bell. .vening. 


Price Two Shil aes: and Sixpence 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co 
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TRINITY COL L EGE, LONDON. 


PRESIDENT: THE E ARL , OF ABERDEEN. 


SESSION 1885-56. 
EXAMINATIONS. 
. Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge 

tion will be held on December 11, 1885. 
Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music (Piano- 

Singing, &c. ) will be held on various dates. 
3. Higher Examinations for Diplomas and Special Certificates will 
ar held in January, 1836. 

The above Examinations are open to all Candidate 
Students of the College or not, and without restriction of age, 
creed. 


>,—The next examina- 


forte, 


;, whether 
sex, or 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 28. 

Students (Professional and Amateur) are received for a complete 
course of musical training or for a single study. The following is a 
list of the subjects taught, "with names of Professors :— 

Harmony.—Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., ag J. Stark, ~~ B,, 

C. W. Pearce, Mus.D., James Higgs, Mus. . COUNTERPOINT, 
Stark, Mus.B., James Higgs, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus.D. Pocn 
AND ORCHESTRATION.— m. i. Turpin, L.Mus., TCL, MusIcaL 
Acoustics (University Lectures).--W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P. 
Pranororte.—-Bradbury Turner, Mus.B., Miss Alma Sanders, F. G, 
Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L., G. E. Bambridge, Lady Benedict. Orcan.—W. 
Pinney, Mus.B., C. E. Willing, F. G. M. Ogbourne. Ficurep Bass 
Piayinc.—E. H. Turpin. Soro Sincinc.—A. Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, 
J. H. Nappi, Wallace Wells, Miss Kate Steel, C. E. Willing. Tue 
ArT OF PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT.—C. E. Willing. Vrorin.—J. 
L. Szczepanowski. VioLoNcELLo.—E. Woolhouse. 
Fiutre.—John Radcliff. Osor.—A. J. B. Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch. 
Crarinet.—H. Lazarus. Harp.—Ernest R. Lockwood, Horn.— 
T. E. Mano. Orcuestrat Ciass.—George Mount. Musicav His- 
tory.—E. H. Turpin. Sicut-sincinc.—W. G. W. Goodworth, 
L.Mus., T.C.L. Crora Crass.—F. G. Cole, L.Mus. Vocar anp 
AvuraL Puysio_tocy.—C, E. Armand Semple, B.A., M.B. Voice 
Propuction (Lectures).—A. Visetti. 

The Fee for the Three Studies (say Pianoforte, Singing, and Har- 
mony) is Five Guineas per term, and the charge for a sing se subject 
ranges from Half-a-Guinea upwards 

Regulations, Prospectuses, Forms 
can be obtained, post free, by addressing the Secretary, 
College, London, W. 


T. Carrodus, 


ofApplication, and all particulars 
Trinity 


By Order of the Academical Board, 





Now ready. Seventh Edition. Price 6d.; ~ post, 7d. 
"TRE GREY GUIDE: for Trinity College Local 
Examinations in Musical Knowledge (Theory), 
Price 6d.; 
xe Local E 





by post, 7d. 


Fourth Edition. 
xaminations in 


for Trinity Colle¢ 
Practical Mus 
3y Freperic Crark, late Sec retary to the College. 


: A. Ham MOND and Co., 5, Vigo Stree t; WW, 
NOVELLO’S 
TONIC SOL-FA SERIES 


(UPWARDS OF 340 NUMBERS NOW READY). 
EDITED BY 
x & i 4 ia ml 
W. G. McNAUGHT. 
» the most eminent composers are constantly being 
added to the Series, 


AUGUST POST-FREE 


Also, now ready. 
PINK GUIDE: 





THE 








rite 


New Works b 


New List ror ON APPLICATION, 
London: Nov ELLO, 


TWELVE SONGS 


With ENGLISH AND GERMAN Worps 


E WER and Co. 


COMPOSED BY 
SIR W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Op. 35. 

7. Indian Love. 


_ Op. 23. ai 
No.1. Musing on the Roaring | No. 


Ocean, | 8. Winter’s Gone. 
2. May Dew. | 9. Dawn, Gentle Flower. 
3. Forget-me-not. | 10, Castle Gordon. 
4. To Chloe (in Sickness). | 11. As Lonesome through the 
5. The Past. | Woods. 
6. Gentle Zephyr. | 12. Sing, Maiden, Sing. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Also separately, folio, price 1s. 6d. each net. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 





| A Birthday (Op. 17, No. 3) ae 








MORLEY’S VOLUNTARIES 
FOR THE 
ORGAN, HARMONIUM, OR AMERICAN ORGAN, 
Edited by Humpnrey J. Stark (Mus. Bac., Oxon.) 
17 Books now ready, 1s. each; Post-free, 13 stamps. 


MORLEY’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


Girls’ or Boys’ Voices, especially arranged for use in Schools & Colleges 
Edited by Humpnrey J. Stark (Mus. Bac., Oxon.) 
Section A.—Two-part SonGs, 
12 Numbers now rez ady, ad. ¢ each ; Post- free, 44d. 


MORLEY’S PART-SONGS, 


Edited by Atrrep J. Catpicotr (Mus. Bac., Cantab.) 
Price Fourpence each number ; Pos heen, 4id. 
Post-free, 24d. 


Also in ‘Tonic Sol-fa Notation, price 2d. suse 
Wortp, 


EXTENSIVE Lists PosTt-FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 


W. MORL EY & CO., ), Regent Street, W. & 70, Upper Street, tN. 


NEW ORGAN MUSIC 


LEFEBURE-WELY. 
SIX OFFERTOIRES, Op. 34. 


EDITED AND ADAPTED BY 





JAMES PARTRIDGE, A.R.A.M. 
-A minor aon eh — els. & ae saa) aS 
‘ - ‘ ss SKEEKE nx 4s.|6. F aon 4s. 





BROWN, ARTHUR HE NRY. 


Select comp manlens from the Great Masters :— 
67. Aria . Antonio Sacchin 


s d. 

: ‘ 3 0 
68. Ariain B flat ; and Ad: agio in B minor noahe 3 
. 3 
3 


69. Valli a. - Marco da Gagliano 
70. Mia speranza.. Giuseppe Sarti 


7. Aria wns aa sa “ ie "Baldas ero Galuppi 3 
72. Duetto ... Ps ene sohn } , 


Padre perdona. Aria. Adolfo Hasse f ? 


UE DWIN ASHDOW N; HANOVE R SQU ARE, 
JUST PU BLISHED. 


EIGHTEEN SONGS 


COMPOSED BY 


MACKENZIE 


Op. 17 and 31. 





fe As 


Complete, Cloth, 7s. 6d.; or,in Three Books, 2s. 6d. each. 


BOOK I. 
Phyllis the fair .. : oe ee 
It was the time of roses .. ae 
Light slumber is quitting the epee 
O, hush thee, my babie .. Be Sir Walter Scott. 
The earth below and the Heaven above Charles Grant. 
If love were what the roseis .. Algernon Swinburne. 

BOOK II. 
What does little birdie say ? ) (A) =F 
What does little birdie say ? J ee oi 


Robert Burns. 
Thomas Hood. 
Frederick Locker. 


Lord Tennyson. 
Lord Tennyson. 


Of all sweet birds.. oe : ee .. Peire Vidal. 
Lift my spirit up to thee.. os oe Charles Grant. 
Russian Love Song oe .. J. Arthur Blaikie. 
While my lady sleepeth (Op. 12, | No. 2) J. G. Lockhart. 


The Song of Love and Death .. -» Lord Tennyson. 


BOOK III. 
The first spring day (Op. 17, No. 1) .. Christina Rossetti. 
When I am dead (Op. 17, No. 2) .. Christina Rossetti. 
.. Christina Rossetti. 
Up with the sail (Op. 16, No. 1) J. Logie Robertson. 
O roaming wind (Op. 16, No. 2) J. Logie Robertson. 
Something sad (Op. 16, No. 3).. J. Logie Robertson. 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





Piano! 
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ach. 


urns. 
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ycker. 
Scott. 
irant. 
urne. 


yson. 
y son. 
Vidal. 
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aikie. 
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PRODUCED AT THE 
BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1885. 


THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA 
The English Version by the Rev. J. Troutseck, D.D., from the 
Poem by K. J. Erzen. 
The Music composed by 
ANTONIN DVORAK 
Op.€ 


; paper ied 


38. 6d. ; 


AGES 
PERFORATUS) 
t Hon. W. E. GLapstone 


COMPOSED FO 


Paper cover, 3s. cloth gilt, 5s. 


ROCK OF 
(JESUS, PRO ME 


The Latin Version by 


the Righ M.P. 


BARITONE SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 
BY 
J. ¥. BRIDGE, Mus. Doc. 


Paper cover, Is. 


Piayvep by S—eXor SARASATE. 
CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN 


A. C. MACKENZIE. 
Orchestral parts, 21s.; 
Pianoforte, 10s. 6 


Full Score, 2rs.: Edition for Violin and 


Composed FOR AND SuNG By Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 


L OV] LOST ON EARTH 
Scena for Tenor 
The Words written by T. Spence: 
IMPOSED BY 


EN ZIE. 


THE MUSIC ¢ 


A. C. MACK 








Two Shillir & 
London: Noverro, ER and Co 
To BE PERFORMED AT THI 
HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


THE SONG OF BALDE! 
For Soprano Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra 
The Words written by Freprerte E. WEATHERL’ 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED B 
C. HARFORD LLOYD. 
Paper cover, 1s. 


ondon: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


OVERTURE IX C 





(in Memortam) 
FOR vere RA 
COMPO BY 


ARTHUR SUL LIVAN. 
Pianoforte Arrangement by Myers B. Foster. Solo, 5s.; Duet. 1 
ull Score, 15s. net; Gucheatii ul Parts 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 
EDITED BY 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price Ont Sutin EACH 
Votumes L, IL, IL, IV., V., Clorn, Four SHILLINGS EACI 
Vovtume I. VotumeE III. 


, 13S. net 


5 


No. 1. Compositions by Bach. | No.7. Marches. 
» 2, Compositions by Bach. », & Marches. 
» 3. Compositions by Bach, » 9» Marches. 

Vouivume IIL. Votume IV. 
» 4. Compositions by Handel. » 10, Gavottes, Minuets, &c. 
» 5. Compositions by Handel. » 11. Gavottes, Minuets, &c. 
» 6. Compositions by Handel. » 12. Gavottes, Minuets, &c. 


Votume V. 
No. 13. Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 
», 14. Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 
» 15. Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 
List of Contents may be had gratis and post-free. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


.;of the Netherlands ‘* Lo 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
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NETHERLANDISH MUSICIANS 
3y W. A. Barrett. 

Tue idea generally entertained concerning the 
music of the ** Low Countries” in England, by the 
educated as well as by the ignorant, is not in any 
way complimentary to the people among whom it is 
practised and with whom it originated. A Dutch 
Concert, for example, is understood to be a quaint 
sort of musical diversion, in which every man sings 
a verse of the song he likes best simultaneously w ith 
his neighbour, who is exercising the like independence 
of thought and action. It is therefore assumed that 
the people from whom the custom has been derived 
must be as indifferent - the charms of the vocal and 
harmonic art as those whom Shakespeare has certified 
as only “ fit for trea _ stratagems s, and spoils.” It 
is never once doubted that the term can have no real 
foundation in fact. aes things that are Dutch 
unquestionably owe their origin to the people after 
whom they are named: why not the Dutch Concert ? 
There may possibly be a confusion of ideas in the 
application, rendered permanent by the Lah of 
| time and undisturbed employment. It may not be out 
| of place to remind the reader that at one time all the 
| people who spoke the Teutonic dialects were classified 
jin England as Dutch; the only difference between 
| Germans and F lemings being expressed in the adjec- 
|tives “high or low,” as the case required. The 
; German tongue was walled * High” and the language 
Dutch.” It is therefore 
| possible that the caco} hon nous independence of vocal 
jexertion, distinguished by the name ih a ** Dutch 
| Concert,’ may have been derived from some cherished 
| practice among the folk called ** High.” That there 
| is evidence in the present day of a “sneaking kind- 

|ness”’ towards the custom still existing in certain 
' orchestral combinations in which the ‘Teutonic mind 
| delights, may be accepted as confirmation of the 
| possibility of the o1 rigin elsewhere than among the 














| folk now known as Dutch. It is, perhaps, a curious 
-|fact, relative to the subject, that in ma ny parts of 
— ca all German-speaking ; people are till called 

utch. Gloves and toys made in the father- 
lien” are also known as Dutch. The want of 


leads many worthy 


| accuracy in description often 
phrase as a_ typical 


pyenee to acae a familiar 
lepitome of the character of everything otherwise 
fieteg! ing to the matter so distinguished. The 
examination and refutation of such ideas would 
involve an extensive attack on popular errors, more 
ponderous, if less learned, than the famous book of 
Sir Thomas Browne printed in 1646. Have there 
been no “vulgar errors’ since that day that no one 
has cared to explode 3 ? Perhaps the literary bomb- 
shell that is to cause their destruction is “yet a 
preparing.” Meantime, it may be said that the 
present paper may be modestly offered as a humble 
contribution to so great an end on the part of the 
knowledge concerning Netherlandish music. 

In treating of this subject it may be as well to 
remind the reader that the area comprised in the 


term ‘ Netherlandish” extends to the boundaries 
anciently understood, and includes what is now 
known as Belgium as well as Holland; northward 


from Groningen to the southernmost point, where the 
river Meuse forms the barrier between France and 





the country of the Belge. The historical associa- 
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tions of this vast tract of country are very great,|trained singers from Amsterdam. It is true that 
from the time of Czsar onward, and the important | even in Holland, where there exists a high reverence 
events which have taken place on its soil have | for the deeds of the forefathers, it is only of late years 
influenced not only the country immediately con-j that the examination has been set on foot—first, by 
cerned, but the whole civilised world. It is impossible | the admirable ‘* Collectio Operum Musicorum Bata- 
not to admire the people who, in spite of internal | vorum Szculi XVI., Edidit Francisus Commer,” pub- 

| 

| 


T 
ad i 
lished by Trautwein, of Berlin; and further, by the 
of the value of independence and freedom. In| formation of a bo 


r called “ De Maatschappij tot 
the midst of all distractions, their contests for! bevordering der Toonkunst en de vereeniging voor 
. 7 . . . . ? ' , S - > 
liberty of political and religious thought, they have | Noo 


struggles and contentions, have never lost sight 


} 





dy 

00 
rd-Nederlands Muziek-Geschiedenis,” a Society 
never neglected the cultivation of the domestic | for the encouragement of music and the study and 
virtues, and the encouragement of the arts which | collection of Netherlandish musical history. Several 
glorify them. The Dutch and Flemish painters have, | works have been published at Amsterdam by the 
from time immemorial, held supr ‘in the artistic | Society, and include colicctions of pieces by variou 
world, and their claims to distinction are duly re-|composers—Obrecht, Jan Pi inck 
cognised. It is only necessary to show that the li i 


S Scl 
power in music was derlandtshen Gedenck 
that from the earliest time \ | Valerius (1626), and one 
have exercised greater sway over the eress of sresent scarcely 
musical discoveries than er clai for or is | 
admitted beyond the circle given 
attention to the subject. 

The fact that music h:z Some universal has, in | 
















































some degree, tended to « ») many the narrow | 1 epubli 

paths by which the ad expanse has been | -f comment in | 

reached. | a of musical biography or not mentioned at all. 
The details of t istor ist Tor example, the student will look in vain in th 

art are, i | ** Giographie s Musiciens,” of F¢é 





any cco 


notabie ot 





tached th 


narrative of the ea 





» 1 ' ; 
Nctneriand 











over and over again by those hi 
trace them. 

How much, in 
senseless destruction of the anc 
served in the monasteries, at t 
Reformation, can only be gues 
these political and religious disturbances have taken | upc 
place in other countries also, where records might | tants o 
have been looked for. As these disturbances assume, 
more or less, the same form in their career—namely, 
the wanton annihilation of the treasures of antiquity 
—it is only by comparing those that have escaped the 
general wreck that an approximate notion of succes- | 
sive approaches towards perfection can b | 
at. So disappointing, however, is the 


a 
Eng 
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I fortunately, | He tells 









y the 




















employed 

formed 
inventio 

ters litt 


) $ ll Vv, 
that is known of his works 



















































which can be gathered from these fra prove t clearness of intellect, and 
many historians, whose well regulated minds are | perspicuous in of expression. ‘There 
impatient at the gaps and breaches which cannot be | several m cripts of tises assigned 





joined sufficiently strong to serve their purposes, | 
abandon the whole business in despair, and begin | 
their narratives and references at a period where all | wo 
things are tolerably clear and consecutive. | 
There are, for example, scarcely two 
who agree as to the meaning and power of the sc: 
monuments of Greek music, and musicai 
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Robert de Handlo, VW 
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of wonder astonishment to post terity, 
instruction. Apart from the well known 
and statements of ae zo, perhaps the great- 
est of all in the above lis 1s Hucbald the Fleming. | 
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Hainault, near the borders of France, in the year 
1350. He shares with Giles Bineh ois and John of 
Dunstable the honour of having brought the exercise 
of descant within the boundaries of purer and more 
tractable harmony. There are pieces by Willem 
Dufay still extant. His masses are based upon 
common tunes, well known in his time. One called 
“L’omme armé” has been taken as a theme for 


counterpoint by other writers, so that in its use 
Dufay is not singular; others have the tunes “ Se la 
face si pale” and ** Tant me deduis.” Each one is a 
valuable link in the chain of composition, as showing 
the efforts made to get away from the old restrictive 
Practice and rules of descar nt to the greater liberty 
allowed in polyphonic treatment. The distribution 
of the parts above the plain song of the selected 
theme indicates no mean skill, and audiences of the 
Present may listen to this music, produced five cen- 
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turies ago, with pleasure. Willem Dufay, who has 
without reason, “ea certain French 
writers as belonging to their own nation, died in 1432. 
the earliest of the Netherlandish 
nderstood and practised the device 
| of “imitation,” as may be seen in his Chanson for 
three voices, called ‘*Cent milles escus quant je 
a song further remarkable for the purity of 
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ufay was a singer in the 
and the vocal character 


influenced by experience 
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| of his works was evidently 
ities of singers. 
ty in it which is not 
nd in contemporary or previous pro- 
fay was not actually the pupil, it is 
1 was influenced by the music of 
, | Zeeland ia (d. 1370), the first c >m poser who disused 
| the continuous succession of fourths and fifths in har- 
mony. How ‘far Dufay influenced his s contemporaries 
| Busnois, Caron, Faugues, Gezeg and others, 
gathered from the fact the works of 
ceghem, their successor, show a advance 
lin thou cht, i could only h: ‘brousht 
y the exercise of pers carefully 
red by the stud rks. 
ghem 1, als¢ ca alled Okeghem and Okenheim, 
} 415, at the Walloon town of 
soe to Northern France, but which 
time of his birth formed part of the Nether- 
Fétis assumes the date of his birth to have 
he i 1430, in which case tl 1e time of hi 
I » world is coincident with that of tan 
brecht, another great Netherlandish musician, whose 
abours demand ; pecial mention. The probability is 
t the date given by the ** Maatschappij,”’ whose 
errible title need not be quoted again—namely, 1420— 
is correct. The skill of Ocke ghem was great enough 
|to induce his admirers in after times to declare that 
| he had written a piece for thirty-six voices. In th 
| Dodecachordon of Glareanus, 1547, the statement 
| “* Oken heim qui ingenio omneis excelluisse dicitur, 
quippe quem constat triginta sex vocibus garritum 
quemdam (missam) instituisse,” is more remarkable 
for its canine felicity of expression than for its 
accuracy of statement. The condition of musical 
knowledge of the period did not admit of so compli- 
cated a piece of construction; and, moreover, none of 
those who, following Glareanus, or who were followed 
by him, confess to having ; Seen the work they profess 
| to admire. There can be no doubt that art had made 
in the days of Ockeghem, but 
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not sufficient to justify the statement made concern- 
ing his particular exercise of it. 
There are sacred compositions by him, which 


are remarkable as showing the dawning desire of 
musicians to convey expression into their writings, a 
desire carried to greater fruition by Jacques Obrecht, 
who was partly contemporary with Ockeghem, but 
who priv him in all but the number of his years. 
| Ockeghem died in 1512 at a patriarchal age, and saw 
lnot only the dawning of the genius of the great 
musicians, some of whom, like Louis Compére and 
Antonius Brumel, were his pupils, who were destined 
to extend the study and the resources of the art, but 
also the means by which its discoveries and produc- 
tions might be made permanent and universal. The 
art of printing had been invented, and the value of 
the press had been eagerly welcomed on all sides. 
One of the very first works printed by Ottavio 
Petrucci Fossembrome, at Venice, were the “ Misse 
obreht ” (sic) in separate parts; at the end of the bass 
part may be read :—** Impssm Venetiis per Octiuianum 
Petrutiu, Forssem prie. Sem 1503 die 24 Martti.” 
With the exception, perhaps, of a collection of 








songs issued two or three years before, this collection 
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of Obrecht’s masses may be considered as among the 
earliest examples of music printed from types. There 
are five masses in the collection, all based upon 
secular tunes—namely, Je ne demande, Grecorum, 
Fortuna desperata, Malheur me bact (which, by the 
way, may be compared with his pupil Josquin des 
Prés’s melody ‘‘ Douleur me bat”) and Salva diva 
parens. This information is given only on the 
‘* Superius ” part, and the colophon on the “ Bassus ” 
is as already indicated. There is some very fine 
music in these masses, especially in that called 
‘“* Fortuna desperata,” which is set for three and four 
voices ; but Obrecht’s name is remembered less by 
the knowledge of his compositions than for the fact 
that he was the music-master of Erasmus when he 
was a chorister at Utrecht, and still more does he 
deserve the consideration of posterity from the cir- 
cumstance of his having been the instructor of 
Josquin des Prés and of Pierre de la Rue, and through 
them, of inaugurating the advance of musical art 
in the direction which has continued without inter- 
ruption to the present day. 

Josquin des Prés, born in 1450, was one of the 
greatest musical geniuses of his own or of any age, 
as his works bear testimony. He was as industrious 
as he was clever. He wrote a number of masses, 
nineteen of which have been printed. The press has 
also preserved about 150 of his motetts, more than 
sixty of his secular compositions, including the 
beautiful dirge *‘Nymphes des bois, deésses des 
fontaines,” which he wrote on the death of his master, 
Ockeghem, in 1507, besides other pieces. The quaint 
humour which was prevalent at the period, and which 
is so often referred to by the biographers of Erasmus, 
was also possessed by Josquin. It forms the salt of 
many anecdotes told concerning him, and is reflected 
in certain of his secular compositions, such as 
“ Petite Camusette”; and the depth of his musical 
feeling is forcibly shown in his hymn in the dirge 
alluded to above, as well as in such pieces as 
‘*Douleur me bat.” 

The wit he displayed in writing a part in a trio for 
the king, Louis XII., whose feeble voice was only 
capable of sustaining a single note, has been alluded 
to over and over again. His tact in reminding the 
king of broken promises, by writing a motett to the 
words from the t19th Psalm, “* Memor esto verbi tui,” 
ought to have been rewarded by the fulfilment of the 
promise. But it was not to be. It was left for his 
successor to redeem the kingly word, which was 
accomplished when Josquin was made Canon of St. 
Quentin. In gratitude, the musician made another 
motett from the same Psalm, beginning ‘“‘ Bonitatem 
fecisti.” 

The fertility of his invention, and the romantic 
expression, which was the characteristic of religious 
worship of the middle ages, breathes in every page 
of Josquin’s music. Martin Luther worshipped his 
works, and it is not difficult to realise that the study 
of them justifies Baini, in his life of Palestrina, when 
he speaks of him as ‘the idol of Europe.” His influ- 
ence on his contemporaries was enormous. Even in 
the works of those who, like Jacques Arcadelt, are 
denied as having been his pupils, may be traced a 
loving following of his ideas. He may not have been 
so fortunate as his master, Ockeghem, in the intel- 
lectual excellence of those he was called upon to 
teach; but it is certain that what was lacking in 
mental capacity was made up by the affection he 
inspired. 

Whether it was for the love he awakened all around 
that posterity owes the preservation of his works, or 
for their own inherent merit, it matters not now to 
inquire. Certain it is, that his fellow pupil, Pierre 
de la Rue (born 1450), was less fortunate, either in 





the number of his pupils or in the enthusiasm he 
inspired. It is known that he was an indefatigable 
worker, but there are very few of the results of his 
labours known. Only a scanty number compared 
with what he is asserted to have produced have 
descended to the present generation. There are, 
fortunately, sufficient to prove the value and power 
of his musical thoughts, and to show him as a worthy 
pupil of a worthy master. 

He also has been claimed as I'rench, as he was 
born in Picardie. This province was one of the 
possessions of the Duke of Burgundy, and was 
anciently comprised within the territory known as 
the Low Countries, or the Netherlands; therefore he 
is entitled to mention in the present list, alike from 
the place of his birth as from the locality of his 
education. One of his Masses upon ‘‘ L’omme armé ” 
was printed by Petrucci in 1501, and several of his 
Madrigals have been preserved in various libraries. 

There is no question but that from these two 
musicians the extension of the study of the art 
emanated, and the foundation of the modern style of 
writing took its rise. 

Henry Isaac (1460-1518) is asserted to be the father 
of German musical art, and he was a pupil of Josquin 
des Prés. 

Clement Jannequin (1480-1559) also a scholar of 
the same master, and who caught some of the 
humour which distinguishes certain of his works, as is 
exemplified in his ‘Chant des Oyseaux,” ‘* La Chasse 
de liévre,” and his musical combination of the 
street cries of Paris ‘‘ Voulez ouyr les cris de Paris,” 
for four voices, helped to give an impetus to the 
serious study of music in France. Some of his vocal 
music aims at dramatic expression. ‘There is a piece 
by him for five voices, ‘“*Escoutez tous gentilz 
galloys,” which professes to describe a battle, and is 
therefore designated ‘‘La Bataille.” He was the 
first who attempted to write “ picturesque music ” by 
introducing imitations of the songs of birds and the 
chatter of women, as in his “* Chant du Rossignol” 
and ‘* Le Caquet des Femmes.” ‘These choruses, or 
Chansons as they were cailed, gave rise to a number 
of imitations, especially in Italy. 

The famous Giovanni Croce followed his illustrious 
predecessor in his imitations of the nightingale and 
the cuckoo, and English Madrigal students need 
scarcely be reminded of the “ Nightingale” of Thomas 
Weelkes to support the assertion that other musicians 
besides Italians imitated the eccentric practices of 
Clement Jannequin in his clever ‘ Inventions musi- 
cales.” 

Jacques Arcadelt (1490-1575) is said to have been 
another pupil of Josquin’s. If so, the music of Italy 
dates from his sojourn in that country. The famous 
Loyset Compére (1460-1518), together with Thomas 
Crequillon (born 1515); Josquin Baston (1510-1570); 
Jean le Cocq, famed for his canons; Nicolas 
Goubert; Jean Lupi; Jean Guyot, alias Castileti; 
Antony Barbi; Pierre Manchecourt, who carried 
Flemish music into Spain; Noé Faigneant ; Cipriano 
di Rore; the voluminous Filippo di Monte (1521- 
1603), who published thirty-one books of madrigals, 
six of motetts, and two of masses; Adrian Willaert, 
the pupil of Jean Mouton, a Frenchman, who is, 
however, claimed as a Fleming; Jacques de Wert, or 
Vert; Cornelius Verdonck; Jean Richafort, and 
Huberto Waelrent, were the minor priests in the 
temple of music in the Netherlands in the sixteenth 
century, who helped to spread the doctrines of their 
harmonious faith through all lands. Many of their 
works were known and studied equally with those of 
the Italian and French composers in England, and 
gave rise to that glorious band of composers who 
made their chiefest offerings at the feet of the Virgin 
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Queen, whom they poetically designated the “ Fair|the service of the Church. The mighty genius of 
Oriana.” Palestrina, who produced the Missa Papz Marcelli, 

The position of leader of musical art in the) has obscured, if it has not absorbed, most of all that 
Netherlands, after the death of Josquin des Prés in| had been done in the same direction by his prede- 
1521, seems to have been shared by Thomas Cre- | cessors and contemporaries. Ifthere was any injustice 
quillon (c. 1515-1560); Jacob Clement, or Clemens | done to art by the preference of one musician, it is 
non Papa (1500-1556), as he was fantastically called | not too late to remedy it. Palestrina adhered with 
by his contemporaries, humorously to distinguish | reverent scrupulousness to the pattern accepted by 
him from the Pope Clement VII. (Guilio de Medici), | the Sacred College without in any way sacrificing his 





who reigned between the years 1523 and 1534; and 
Nicholas Goubert (1495-1570). But a greater genius 


than any of these three appeared in the person of 


Orlandus Lassus, whose name, de-Latinised, was 
Roland de Lattre. 

He was born in 1520, at Mons, in Hennegau; and 
it is stated that as a boy he was witness of the degra- 
dation of his father, who was convicted of coining, 


and condemned to walk three times round the public | 


scaffold wearing a collar of the spurious coins round 
his neck. The boy changed his name from De Lattre 
to Lassus and left for Italy. He returned to be pre- 
sent at the death-bed of his parents, and settled fora 
while in Antwerp. 

The wealth of the Netherlanders helped to give 
encouragement to art, science, and learning in all its 
branches. Thus it is that the history of the early 
part of the sixteenth century shows a list of dis- 
tinguished names in every degree of learning and 
attainments. 

The time would fail to tell of the work of all the 
illustrious masters of the musical art of the period. 
They not only loved their art but they sought by all 
possible means to spread that love among others. 
One section of this musical missionary band entered 
upon their labours in Venice and Upper Italy, among 
whom were Adrian Willaert, Cyprian di Rore, or Van 
Roor, Van Boes, Berchem, and others. Another, 
headed by Arcadelt, Verdelot, and Goudimel, found 
their sphere of action in Rome and Central Italy; 
a third party, united to this latter body, consisting of 
Jacob Vaet, Phillip di Monte, Christian Hollaander, 
and Orlandus Lassus, influenced the German people 
on the East of their own country, and even extended 
their mission as far as Bohemia. The spirit with 
which they all approached their work may be 
gathered from the saying of the greatest of the group, 
Orlandus Lassus. His industry was enormous, yet 
it is scarcely possible to believe that he left more 
than 2,400 works, in addition to his other labours, 
until his motto, ‘‘ As long as the Almighty keeps me 
in health I do not dare to be idle,” is known and 
understood. He was organist at Munich at the time 
of his death, in 1594, and a statue to his memory 
has been erected in that city, where the last of his 
descendants, an old man of eighty-two, bearing his 
own honoured name, died so recently as 1864. 

The last of the great Netherlandish musicians 
were Jan Pieters Sweelinck, and Cornelius Schuijt. 
The first named, born in Amsterdam, or as some say 
in Deventer in the year 1564, was regarded with the 
greatest affection by all his pupils, and he had many 
as well in Holland as in North Germany. Sweelinck’s 
fame as an organist is greater than his reputation as 
acomposer. Until quite recently his works have been 
almost unknown. ‘Thanks to the “ Maatschappij,” 
Xc., aforesaid, his music has been brought from the 
undeserved obscurity into which it had fallen. 
Contemporary with him were many Netherlandish 
musicians, the chief of whom, Cornelius Schuijt, 
born in 1557, seems to have inherited with Sweelinck 
a double portion of the genius of the old masters. 
One cause for the neglect of the music of the majority 
of the great men whose names have been given may 
be found in the observance of the decree of the Papal 
Council, which forbade the use of figurate music in 


'own individuality. On the contrary, his individuality 
gave a stamp of worth to labours which might have 
degenerated into a mere perfunctory observance of a 
prescribed form. Had it been otherwise the influence 

lof his productions would not have been lasting, and 
| art might have suffered. 
| The life of art may be hampered, but its spirit can- 
{not be restrained for long. Hence, the human 
expression which exists in the music of most of the 
|early writers, though long suppressed, could not be 
| deprived of its vitality. It gradually asserted itself, 
| and became a recognised power in the development 
| of the art. 

| An acquaintance with the works of the old Nether- 

landish musicians proves that there was a steady 

|advance in the attempt to express spiritual, as weil 
| as sentimental, life. The decree which elevated 
Palestrina at the expense of all other musicians 

;}may have been a gain on one side, but it was a 

| distinct loss on the other. 

Those who believe that musical art did not find 

| proper expression until the Papal Church sanctioned 

'the form in which it should take, may change their 

;opinions when they become acquainted with the 

' achievements of the old Netherlandish musicians. 








THE HISTORIC LOAN COLLECTION. 


(Concluded from page 455. 

In our last month's article on this Exhibition we 
stated positively that the decision of the authorities 
not to issue a catalogue had been reconsidered, and 
that the work was then in hand. Those who read 
the angry letters which shortly afterwards appeared 
in some of the daily papers on this subject may have 
been led to suppose that our assertion was Incorrect, 
but the question has now been set at rest by the 
actual appearance of the catalogue. This is so far 
satisfactory, but the book bears traces of being got 
up in a prodigious hurry, and it is nothing more than 
a reproduction of the labels on the various objects, 
a large proportion of which are still ‘* temporary,” 
and without any descriptive details. Indeed, its 
incompleteness is acknowledged, and a second edition 
is promised, the issue of the first being necessary 
“owing to the pressing demand.’ In other words, 
the Council having sinned at leisure have had to 
repent in haste in consequence of the severe moral 
castigation they were receiving in all quarters for 
their neglect of an obvious duty. The whole business 
affords an instance of the power for good the musical 
and general press can wield in art matters when 
plain speaking is absolutely necessary. We are 
happy to learn that a permanent, and far more valu- 
able, record of the collection than the present meagre 
pamphlet is in preparation, in the form of a catalogue 
raisonné, under the editorship of Mr. A. J. Hipkins. 
His task will be an arduous one, but it could not be 
in more capable hands, and he will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is rendering a notable 
service to all who are interested in the history and 
development of musical art. It only remains for us 
to complete the rapid survey of the Exhibition which 
we commenced in our August number, so as to afford 





intending visitors some indication of the scope and 
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comprehensiveness of a display ‘by far the most 
complete ever brought together in any country,” to 
quote Mr. Hipkins’s words in his preface to the 
catalogue. 

We have already dealt with 


the claviers and 


stringed instruments, but before passing to the other | 


divisions it may be as well to call attention to a few | 
of the items which may best be described as curiosi- 
ties. Perhaps the most noteworthy of these, in more 
senses than one, is the so-called ‘ “Quee 
Lute,” which is honoured with a case to itself. Ac- 
cording to the description given, this instrument was 
“left by Queen Elizabeth in 1584, at Helmingham 
Hali, Suffolk, as an heirloom to commemorate her 
Majesty having stood sponsor to an infant, who was 
after Sir Lyonel Tollemache. The lute never 
left Helmingham until it was lent for 
here.” A very pretty story, but, unfortunately, un- 
supported by evidence. 
of the slightest musical 
rather orpheoron) is 
undoubtedly, 
of the instrument, 


hac 
nas 


importance, and the lute (or 
interesting in itself as being, 
the work of John Rose, the inventor 
according to the “Syntagma 
Musicum,” of Pretorius. The label within reads 
« Johannes Rosa, Londini, fecit. In Bridewell, the 
27th of July, 1580.” In another case are two very 
ancient harps, known as the Lamont harp, 
dating from the early part of the 15th century, and 
the other called Queen Mary’s harp, 
given by that Queen to Beatrix : Gardy ne, of Banchory. 


one 


In the collection of the Brussels Conservatoire is a| 


complete set of Cromornes or Krumhorns, believed 
to “es unique. This obsolete crooked horn of wood 
has left a trace of its existence in the organ stop, for 
a long period barbarously termed a cremona in 
England, though now, we believe, generally called 
a more suitable appellation. Other curiosities 
four pastoral horns in wood, of a remote date; a 
Dresden china clock of the time of Louis XVI., with 
a number of figures representing a monkey band, 
about as hideously inartistic a production as a lover 
of the grotesque could wish for; Charles Edward 
Stuart's bagpipe, and other family and _ historical 
relics not necessary to mention in this place. 

The collection of early manuscripts is not particularly 
rich or numerous, but there are some very interest- 
ing examples. The celebrated Monastery of St. Gall 
has lent some of its treasures, the most remarkabl 
of which is an “ Antiphoner and Gradual,” asserted 
to be of the oth century, with two ivory plaques of the 
4th century on one of the covers. This manuscript 
is traditionally said to have been copied by Romanus 
from St. Gregory the Great, between 772 and 795, and 
to have been brought | by him to St. Gall. Other con- 
eg this part of the Exhibition are the Univer- 
sities Oxford and Cambridge, several of the 
ode chapters, and the Bodleian library. In 
chronological order we next come to the early printed 





















books. ‘These include one of the greatest treasures 
in the world, the famous * Mentz” or “ Mainz 


Psalter,” belonging to Earl Spencer. It was printed 
in 1457, by John Fust and Peter Schéffer, and is the 
first book with a date and printer's name. We might 
fill much space by enumerating the many beautitul 
examples of the printer’s art in the 15th, 16th, and 
i en centuries, but must be content with naming one 
other volume, which contains what is believed to be 
the first example of printed musical notation. The 
feelings of joy, hope, pity, fear, and grief are repre- 
sented by a descending scale of notes, probably 
intended to be connected by a stave of five lines 
ruled in red ink by hand. ‘The title of the book 

*Collectorium super Magnificat. Strasburg, 1473.” | 
Autograph hunters will find very much here to 
interest them. The handwriting of almost every 


n Elizabeth’s | 


exhibition | 


However, the matter is not | 
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by | clever *“ 
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well-known composer may be studied by means of 
letters and musical scores. Among the most note. 
worthy items may be named Beethoven’s so-called 
will, and his letter of March 18, 1827 (only eight 
|days before his death), thanking the Philharmonic 
Society for their gift of £100; and several of the 
autograph scores of Handel’s Oratorios from Buc} king. 
|}ham Palace. Among the relics are a lace ruffle worn 
by Handel, a mask of Beethoven taken four years 
before his death, his silver and a lock of his 
hair. 

It cannot be said that the pictures and prints relat- 
ing to music are imposing in point of numbers, and 
of those which hang on the walls ithe vast majority 
come from two or three sources. Taking Great 
Britain alone, there must be an enormous quantity of 





— 
watcn, 


paintings in the hands of private owners, which may 
be said in one way or another to come within the 


scope of the present Exhibition. But it is likely that 
| the invitations to send works of art to the Albert Hall 
| were limited, for if they had been issued broadcast 
the result would probably have been an embarrassingly 
large collection. Whether ima; vinative subjects can 
| be said to be in place in a display intended to : us- 
; trate the history of music is doubtful ; ; but they have 
|not been altogether excluded, though they are not 
present in sufficient numbers to leaven the collection 
jas a whole. The most remarkable example is 
| Salvator Rosa’s ** Singing Skull,” the masterly treat- 
| ment in which compensates for the repulsiveness of 
| 






the subject. In the same category may be placed 
| Mulready’s familiar “ Tired out,” a pair of juvenile 
|itinerant musicians lying on the steps of a theatre; 
{also Sir Peter Lely’s beautifully drawn ‘ Head of 
'a harper,” Velasquez’s “ Bagpiper,” and Code’s 
Masked Ball.” These last three are lent by 
Lord Spencer, who is one of the most liberal contri- 
| butors to the Exhibition. The antiquarian mus cian, 
|who is naturally interested in pictures illus strat ng 
| ancient instruments, will not find much here to 
|satisty him. <A‘ Portrait of an artist playing upon a 
| harpsichord,’ by Sofanisba Anguisciola, is note: 
1} worthy for its abstract merits as a painting, as is 
| Long’s “Choir of a Spanish Cathedral.” Ina 
strictly musical sense, the interest of the show centres 
in the portraits, which are numerous, a large propor: 
tion of them being the property of the Royal Society 
Musicians and the University of Oxford. The 
former have sent fine pictures of Haydn and Purcell 
and two of Handel. From the latter come a striking 
head of Orlando di Lasso, and others of Gibbons 
and Corelli, besides several which, however true 
to their originals, have no particular art merit. This 
last remark, however, does not apply to Sir Peter 
eby's** Blow,” shown by Sir F. G. Ouseley; Rom- 
ney’s **Crotch as a Boy,” lent by Mr. John Gill; or 
Millais’s ‘*Sterndale Bennett,” the property of Mr. 
ee Case. Here also may be seen the splendid statue 

f Handel by Roubilliac, formerly in the Vauxhall 
nba s, and now belonging to Mr. Henry Littleton, 
who also sends Denner’s portrait of the great master 
which was formerly in the collection of the old Sacred 
Harmonic Society. Sir James Thornhill’s portrait 
of the composer, from the Fitzwill iam Museum; one ol 
Weber, by John Cawse; and a picture representing 
George III. playing the flute, Giardini the violin, 
and Lord Aylesford the violoncello, deserve mention. 
If we mistake not, the last named has experienced 
the tender mercies of the restorer. But the g 
the collection is unquestionably a half-length portrait 
of Mozart, painted at Rome in 1770 by Pompeo 
Battoni. Concerning this, Otto Jahn remarks, “ The 
celebrated ariist, Pompeo Battoni, of Rome, painted 
a life-size head of Mozart, which came into the 
possession of Mr. Haydon, of London; it is now the 
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—— 
property of J. Ella, who has plac ‘ed it in the South 
Kensington Museum, and rendered it familiar in an 
engraving by H. Adlard. The head is turned oe 
full face towards the spectator, the right hand hold- 
ing arollof music-paper. The anim ated countenance 
has an evident resemblance to the Verona rortrait, 
but with more of a view to effect, be ing, in fact, what 
is called idealised.” This is evidently the rtrait, 
though the label g states that it is now the 
Mr. G. B. Davey. 

A glance at the ol id conc 
suggests twocon 
had no manner of respect 
ers, while their music 

1gantic ang om 1ivorous. 
as. this, for guns 
“The celebrat 

rture and music 

operas, the 

Madame Malibran G 
light guitar’ and ‘Should 
dances from ‘ Masaniello’ 
‘Bel Raggio,’ fron 
at the King’s Theatre, on Oc “t. 
incongruity and astounding length, | 
given on the occasion of Madame Sc 
benefit, on July 3, 1833, may perhaps 
It commenced with “ Fidelio,” in the course of whic 
Madame Pasta sang an Italian air. 
third act of —: ini’s * Otello,” and, as 
grand ballet ** La Sylphide.” ‘There was 
July 15, 1836, : Drury Lane, consisting of * Fidelio,’ 
ascene from ‘ I] Barbiere,” and the a of “* The 
Brigand.” The oratorio performances were equally 
exhausting, for between the parts it was customary to 
introduce concertos. On April 13, 1791, we are told 
that there was an entertainment at Drury Lane, 
consisting of the overture to “ Esther,” the whole of 
“Israel in Egypt,” 
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with no doubt the interpolated 
airs, and a miscellaneous selection including a dozen 
Among other interesting bills may be seen 
that of the entertainment given by Sir George Smart | 


ite ms, 





on the occasion of Weber’s in London, that of | 
the first performance of his “Ob eron,’’ and that of 
his Concert at the Argyll Rooms, the non-success of 





which depressed his spirits, and, p 
his death. 

To make our summary complete, it is necess 
note the curious collection of Oriental instruments on | 
the left of the staircase from the conservatory, and 
the collection lent by the King of Siam in the court | 
at the back of the music room. During the few 
weeks that yet remain, musicians and amateurs who 
have not yet visited this truly magnificent Exhibition 
will, doubtless, repair the omission. In too brief 
a space the various treasures will be 
scattered over the face of the earth. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
By JosernH BENNETT. 

No. XVIIL—SEBASTIAN BACH (continued , 

None of the circumstance id which Bach found 
himself on taking up his Leip appointment can 
fail to be of interest, and we will 
at some length. 

The master was expected to live in the house set 
apart for the Cantor of the Thomas School, and 
he fulfilled this condition, with a brief interval, to the 
day of his death. Although forming part of the 
School buildings, the house in question was only two 
Storeys high, and so small that, as time went on and 
Bach’s family increased, additions were necessarily 
made to it. The work of enlargement was begun in 
1731, Bach residing, during its progress, in another 
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2 | was required to 


>land 


once more| 


deal with them here | 


| house rented { for hit n by the Council. ay in 1732, 
he returned tc 2 official dwelling, which, we believe, 
still stands, though, on account of the anal of the 
school into the suburbs, no longer used forits ancient 
| purpo: es 
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income, averaging 700 
;amount was made u? in a variety of wavs. From 
| the Town Council the Cantor received 87 thalers, 
112 groschen, with 13 lers, 2 groschen for fuel 
;} and light; certain bequests and foundations brought 
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scarcely 
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4 his 

numerous fz ) live comfortably tion 

iets simple artisan. We have er ce of his 
well-managed finances, and the well furn ished and 


fitted house he left behind him at his death.” 

Let us now glance at the duties whicl r Cantor 
» discharge, and, first, as to the school. 
| Bach gave seven music lessc yns each week—at nine 
and twelve on Mondays, Tuesdays, sant Wednesdays, 
on Fridays, his pupils in every case 
upper classes. On Thursdays, at 
took the boys to church, being free 
on Saturday. also at seven 
ght the Latin cat chism to the third and 
the week he gave 
Besides this, 
ad charge of 











a.m., he ta 
| fourth classe 
lone Latin lesson to Pi 

3ach, as one of four superior master 




















' the foundation boys every fourth week, being expected 
during that time ‘to live entirely with them, and to 
comply with the regulations th chool-house, 
which required them to rise at five in the morning 
(at six in winter ), to dine ten, sup at five in 
the afternoons, and go to ight.” Such were 





Bach’s duties in connection with the school; let us 
now see what e church demanded of him. To 
| understand this it is necessary to remember that the 
Thomas School was founded mainly as a nursery of 
church music. When Bach joined it the boys were 








divided into four choirs, which did duty at as many 
churches, including those of St. Thomas and St. 





Nicholas—the two most important in the town. The 
musical services in these places were directly under 
the Cantor, who took his first choir from one to the 
other; the second choir altern: ating, under r th > direc- 
tion of its prefect. Rehearsals of th day music 
jtook place regularly on Saturday pe sre and 
jlasted two hours. It was the business of the Cantor, 
| moreover, to prepare and direct the music at we ddings 
| and funerals. and to choose and make ready that sung 
! on the occasion of certain processions, or choir pe 
| bulations about the city. These took place four 

| a year. There remains only to state that the Cantor 
had the s upre me oversight of the music in the other 
two churches served by his boys; though, actually, 

ithe duties he discharged in this connection were 
i little more then nominal. It is natural to suppose 
that the responsibilities arising out of so many en- 
|gagements proved onerous, but Bach soon found 
|means to lighten the load. He got rid of the Latin 
| lessons altogether; mostly left the second daily music 
lesson to a prefect, and took such full advantage me 
very opportunity for putting off his harness that, 

we shall see, his superiors once brought him sharply “ 
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book. But while Bach was ready enough to shirk | 
the drudgery of teaching a pack of half-wild boys (all 
accounts agree that his pupils deserved to be so 
called), he stood firmly by duties which were more to 
his mind. A case in point is worth citing. 

One of the two churches served by the Thomas 
boys was St. John’s—the church of the University— 
where, formerly, only a few services took place in 
the year, the music at these, owing to their dignity 
as University services, be: ng conducted by the 
Cantor in person. At a later period, weekly services 
were instituted, and a special director appointed, the 
holder of the post in Bach’s time being Gorner, 
Organist of St. Nicholas, who received the fees and 
emoluments. Although requiring the Cantor to take 
the musical direction of the old or University ser- 
vices, the authorities not only retained Gorner as 
director of the new or weekly services, but gave him 
the stipend properly belonging to Bach’s share of the 
work. Bach suffered the injustice for two years, and 
then appealed unto Cwsar, otherwise Frederic 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland. 


S.—SEPTEMBER I, ey. 


‘And for such E Royal and gracious favour, I shall ever 
remain your Royal Majesty’ sand Serene Highness’s 
most humble and obedient,—J OHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu, 
—Leipzig, September 14, 1745.” 

This wordy epistle might have tempted the official 
who first read it to refer the matter to a Circumlo. 
cution Office, but there does not appear to have been 
an institution of the kind in Saxony. Bach's com- 
plaint was so promptly taken up, indeed, that on 
September 17 the Ministry sent a letter to the 
University demanding restitution or explanation. 
The Leipzig people preferred to explain, and sent on 
to Dresden a statement of their case, informing Bach 
that they had done so, but not supplying him witha 
copy. Upon this our master, resolute as_ ever, 
addressed a second letter to the King, in which he 
said :— 

‘* After that your Royal Majesty had most graci- 
ously been pleased to issue your orders in the matter 
of the request preferred by me, on the one part, and 
by the University of this town on the other part, the 
said University submitted the required very humble 





His letter to that potentate exists in the archives at 
Dresden, and has been translated as follows :— 

“Most Serene, Most Potent King and Elector, 
Most Gracious Sovereign— 

‘May your Royal Majesty and Most Serene High- | 
ness graciously permit me to represent with the 
humblest submission, with regard to the Directorship 
of the Music for the Old and New 
Church in the Worshipful University of Leipzig, 
that, together with the salary and usual fees, they 
had always been associated and joined with the place | 
of Cantor at St. Thomas’s, even during the life-time | 
of my predecessor ; 


of St. 
my office, the direction of the so-called Old Service | 
was restored to me again, but the payment was with- | 
held and assigned, with the direction of the New 
Service, to the above-mentioned Organist 
Nicholas; and, although I have sued duly to the 


Worshipful University, and made application that, 


the former regulation be restored, I have, neverthe- 
less, not been able to retain anything more than 


that I should have half the salary, which formerly | 


amounted to twelve giilden. 

“Nevertheless and notwithstanding, most gracious | 
King and Elector, the Worshipful University ex-| 
pressly required and assumed that I should appoint 


and direct the music for the Old Service, and I have | 


hitherto fulfilled this function; and the salary which 
has been given to the Director of the New Service 
did not formerly belong to it, but properly to the Old | 
Service; and, at the same time, the New were con- 
nected with the Old; and, if I were not to dispute the 


right of directing the New Service with the Organist | 


of St. Nicholas, still the retention of the salary which 
formerly, and at all times—nay, even before the 
New culius was instituted—belonged to the Cantor, 
is extremely painful and prejudicial to me: and 


church patrons are not wont to dispose otherwise of 


what is assigned and fixed as the regular payment of 
a church servant, either withholding it altogether or 
reducing it, w hile I have already, for more than two 
years, been forced to fulfil my duties concerning the 
above-mentioned Old Service for nothing. 
my humble suit and petition may find favour with 
your RKoyal Majesty and Most Serene Highness, you 
will graciously communicate it to the W orshipful 
University, to the end that they may restore the 
former state of things, and assign to me, with the 
direction of the Old Service, that also of the New, and 
more particularly the full salary of the Old Service, 
and the enjoyment of the fees accruing from both. 


Services of the} 


that, after his death, and while | 
the post was vacant, they were given to the Organist | 
Nicholas, Gorner; and that, on my assuming | 


of St. | 


Now, if 


report, and duly notified me of its departure; and I, 
lon the other hand, for my further need, deem it 
| necessary to observe that if my most humble petition 
| may find favour with your Royal Majesty and Most 
Serene Highness you will communicate to me a a copy 
| of the said report, and be graciously pleased to wait 
|and defer your sovereign determination till I again 
have made the necessary representations; and I will 
not fail to hasten with them as much as possible, and 
| for the whole of my life remain, with the deepest 
| submission,” &c., &c. 
| Again Bach was favourably heard. The Ministry 
sent him a copy of the University’s case, which he 
proceeded immediately to answer in a statement so 
long that it cannot be reproduced here. Enough that 
| the Cantor met his opponents point by point, winding 
| up with a stern demand for justice even to the last 
fraction of unpaid arrears. ‘ Be graciously pleased,” 
he wrote, “immediately to command the University 
that they not only acquiesce in the previous order of 


things, and henceforth confer upon me the full 
| ; a 5 ne é 
| payment, consisting of 12 florins, for the Old Service, 


| together with the fees for the Premotiones Doctorales 
and other solemn occasions formerly attached to it, 
| but also that they shall hand over to me the arrears 
of honorarium, amounting to 18 thalers, 5 gr., and 
the regular salary already owing, amounting to 33 fl, 
and, moreover, allow me all expenses incurred by 
me in this business.” 
| On January 21, 1726, the Royal Ministry issued a 
;} document which Spitta describes as “not very 
definite in tone,” though apparently conceding Bach’s 
|prayer. No doubt some underhand measures were 
taken, to which may be attributed the non-delivery 
of this paper till May 23, and, perhaps, the vague 
conclusion of the whole matter. That the Cantor 
received his money can only be conjectured, but it 
is almost certain that Gorner remained at the head 
of the New Service and shared with Bach the duty 
of composing pieces for solemn University occasions. 
The exact issue matters little now, and only the pro- 
ceedings to it have value as showing Bach’s sturdy 
sense of what was due to himself and his office. We 
may add here that the master’s position in Leipzig 
was strengthened three years later when he succeeded 
to the directorship of a society called the Musical 
Union, which gave weekly performances throughout 
the year, and also assisted Bach at the grand services 
of his own churches. 

In 1727, the Cantor had a passage of arms with 


| 


rights and privileges ; ; the vexed question being of a 
kind often arising between organists and their “eccle- 





one of the clergy of St. Nicholas, again in defence of 
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siastical superiors. 


the authorised collection. 
the Town Council, who warned the consistory that it 
must not be done, and caused that body to ‘transfer 
the hymn-choosing to Gandlitz the sub-dean. Bach 
submitted for a year, and then broke out into open 
rebellion, ignoring the sub-dean altogether, and 
making the choir sing what hymns he pleased. 
Gandlitz, horrified at such presumption, invoked the 
consistory, by whom Bach was commanded to submit. 
But in this they reckoned without their host. 
cefractory Cantor had no idea of submitting, at 
any rate till he had again appealed unto Ccesar, 
otherwise the Town Council. Here is the letter— 
wordy as usual—in which he stated his case to that 
august body :— 

* Magnifict, most nobly-born, most Noble, Powerful, 
High, and Learned and most Wise, most Honourable 
Lords and Patrons: 

“Will your Magnifici, well-born and noble Lord- 
ships condescend to remember how I was admonished 
by your Magnifict, well-born and noble Lordships, on 
the occasion of my being called to the Cantorate of 
the School of St. Thomas in this place, of which I 
was always to perform the traditional usayes in the 
public divine service, duly in all respects, and not to 
introduce any innovations ; and how, under the same 
contract, you were pleased to assure me of your high 
protection. Among these usages and customs was 
the right of ordering the hymns before and after the 
sermons, which right was left entirely to me and my 
predecessors in the Cantorate, provided that the 
hymns chosen be in conformity with the Gospels and 
the use of the Dresden hymn-book regulated by these, 
and as may seem suitable according to time and 
circumstances; and, certainly, as the worthy 
teriunt can well attest, no contradiction to this has 
ever arisen. But, to the contrary of this, the Sub- 
Diaconus of St. Nicholas Church, Herr Magister 
Gottlich Gandlitz, has attempted to introduce an 
innovation, and, instead of the hymns _ hitherto 
ordered in accordance with Church customs, has 
ordered other hymns, and when I scrupled to yield 
to this because of serious consequences which might 
result, he brought an accusation against me before 
the worshipful Consistoriunt, and obtained an injunc- 
tion against me, by the contents of which I, for the 
future, am to let those hymns be sung which shall be 
commanded by the preachers. But it seemed to me 
not proper, without the knowledge of your Magnisici, 
well-born and noble Lordships, the patrons of the 
churches in this place, to carry this into effect, and 
all the less so because hitherto the arrangement of 
the hymns by the Cantor had for so long a time 
tfemained undisturbed, the aforementioned Herr 
Magister Gandlitz having himself allowed, in the 
document presented to the most worshipful Co- 
sistoriumt, of which a copy is subjoined, that, when 
once or twice he had been allowed to do it, my 
Consent as Cantor had been required. In addition 
to which, when the hymns which had to be sung 
as part of the church music were of inordinate 
length, the service would be prolonged, and thus 
all kinds of irregularities would have to be provided 
for, putting aside the fact that not one of the officia- 
ting clergy, with the exception of Herr Magister 
Gandlitz as Sub-Diaconus, seeks to introduce this in- 
novation. Thus, I esteem it necessary most sub- 
missively to bring before your Magnifici, well-born 
and noble Lordships the humble prayer that you will 
most graciously protect me in the use and ordering 
of these hymns, as has hitherto been usual. And, 


ies 
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Part of Bach’s duty, it appears, 
was to select the hymns for service use, and, in the 
discharge of it, he did not always confine himself to 
This came to the ears of 


The | 


| well-born and noble Lordships’ most obedient.— 
| Jouayn SevasTian Bacu.—Leipzig, September 20, 
$728.” 

Concerning the issue of this quarrel as little is 
known as of the end of the University squabble. 
| But again we see Bach firmly standing upon his 
| rights, even where little save dignity was involved, 
and taking his cause before the highest authority, 
| with a boldness which was really heroism, none the 
'less because liable to misconception as impudence. 
It is probable that he took nothing by his appeal to 
'the well-born and noble Lordships of the Leipzi; 
Town Council, for, in truth, those magnates by no 
means approved his ways, being to some extent, 
moreover, right in disapproving. There is strong 
evidence to the effect that Bach was not a good 
|schoolmaster. A genius suchas he found no pleasure 
,in teaching rudiments to ill-disciplined boys. He 
more and more neglected the school lessons; he 
| practically ignored the admonitions of the Council, 
and generally so provoked the “ well-born”’ ones that 
they spoke of him as an‘ incorrigible.” The natural 
result was that their “noble lordships’’ began to 
retaliate, and made Bach’s pocket the object of attack; 
sequestrating the Cantor’s income as far as they had 
power to do so, which, happily, was not toa great 
extent. Bach may have cared little for the lost cash, 
but the Council struck him also on a point decidedly 
tender. At Easter, 1729, nine new boys were to be 
elected on the school foundation, and it was important 
for the Cantor’s purpose that they should possess 
musical qualifications. Accordingly, the master 
examined the candidates, and drew up a report trom 
which it appeared that ten offered themselves as 
musicians, and eleven did not. What did the 
Council in this case but proceed to thwart their 
official by nominating four of the non-musical boys 
as against five chosen from Bach's list, thus weaken- 
ing the choir in a serious manner; and doing so, 
Spitta points out, shortly after the first performance, 
in St. Thomas’s Church, of the Passion according to 
St. Matthew. 

This rebuff, and much kindred treatment, so worked 
upon our Cantor’s mind that he resolved to quit 
Leipzig as soon as an opportunity offered. None 
presented itself, and Bach then took the unusual 
course of writing to his old friend, Erdmann, asking 
if a place could not be found for him in Dantzig. 
The letter has been preserved, and is so interesting 
that, despite its length, we must quote it entire :— 

‘*Excellent and Respected Sir,—Your Excellency 
will forgive an old and faithful servant for taking the 
liberty of troubling you with this letter. Nearly four 
years have now elapsed since your Excellency did 
me the pleasure of kindly answering my last sent to 
you; though, as I remember, you were graciously 
pleased to desire that I should give you some news of 
my vicissitudes in life, and I hereby proceed to cbey 
you. From my youth up my history has been well 
known to you, until the change which led me to 
Céthen, as Capellmeister. There lived there a gracious 
Prince, who both loved and understood music, and I 
thought there to spend my life and end my days. 
As it turned out, however, his Serene Highness 
married a Princess of Berenberg, and then it appeared 
as though the musical disposition of the said Prince 
had grown somewhat lukewarm, while, at the same 
time, the new Princess served as an amusement to 
him, and it pleased God that I should be called to be 
Director Musices and Cantor to the Thomasschule in 
this place. At first it did not altogether please me 
to become a Cantor from having been a Capellmeister, 
and for this reason deferred my decision for a quarter 
of a year; however, the position was described to 








with life-long devotion, I remain, your Magnifici, 





me in such favourable terms that finally (and espe- 
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cially as my sons scemed inclined to study here) | 
I ventured upon it, in the name of the Most High; | 
I came to Leipzig, ‘passed my examination, and then | 
made the move. And here, by God’s pleasure, I| 
remain to this day. But now, since I find (i.) that | 
this appointment is by no means so advantageous as 
it was described to me; (ii.) that many incidental | 
fees are now stopped; (iil.) that the town is very dear 
to live in; (iv.) and that the authorities are very | 
strange folks, with small love for music, so that 1 
live under almost constant vexation, jealousy, and | 
persecution, I feel compelled, with God’s assistance, | 
to seek my fortune elsewhere. If your Excellency | 
should know of, or be able to find, a suitable appoint- 
ment in your town tor your old and faithful servant, I 
humbly crave you to give me the benefit of your 
recommendation. Nothing shall be wanting on my 
part to give satisfaction and justify your favourable 
recommendation and intercession, and to use my| 
best diligence. My present position secures me about | 
700 thalers, and when there are rather more deaths | 
than usual the fees increase in proportion; but it is 
a healthy air, so it happens, on the contrary—as in| 
the past year—that I lost above 100 thalers of the} 
usual funeral fees. In Thuringia I can do more with 
4oo thalers than here with twice as many, by reason 
of the excessive cost of living. I must now mal 
some small mention of my domestic circumstances. 
I am now married for the second time, and my wife | 
died in Céthen. Of my first marriage three sons 
and a daughter are living. My eldest is Studiosus 
Furis, the other two are one in the first, the] 
other in the second class, and my eldest daughter 
is still unmarried. The children of my second) 
marriage are still little, the eldest, a boy, being 
six years old. They are all born musicians, and I 
assure you that I can already form a concert, both} 
vocal and instrumental, of my own family, particu- 
larly as my present wife sings a very clear soprano, | 
and my eldest daughter joins in bravely. I should 
almost overstep the bounds of politeness by troubling 
your Excellency any further, so I hasten to conclude 
with most devoted respects, and remain your Ex- | 
cellency’s life-long and most obedient and humble | 
Servant,—Jou. Sebastian Bacu.—Leipziz, October 
28,1730.” 

As regards its immediate purpose, the foregoing 
letter was written in vain. There was work for the, 
master yet to do in Leipzig, and he remained to do it. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Co; d from page 467). 
THE GENERAL DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC IN THE 
HANDELIAN PERIOD.—~THE PECULIAR FITNESS OF | 
THE FUGAL STYLE FOR ENTERING INTO RELIGIOUS 


CEREMONIAL, 

Tue several advances which we summed up ir 
the previous chapter led uninterruptedly to the ar 
development of the period of Handel. The funda- 
mental steps of this development are as follows :— 

1. Dramatic expression in melody le have core 
that the discovery of the true principle upon whic! 
harmony should be applied to melody, the pitintigtn, | 
viz., of strengthening the intention of the melody— 
intensify ing the pitch: -design—which was led to by the | 
discovery of the chord of the Dominant 7th, not only | 
favoured generally the development of melody, but | 


had the distinct effect of extending its form—of 
giving to it new and ‘more delicate inflections in 
innumerable variety. ‘The development of melody 
was still further stimulated by its application to dra- 

matic circumstances, which ensued in the cultivation 
| of Italian Opera. In this atmosphere of passion and 
poetic feeling, melody became necessarily fraught 
more intimately with expression; and harmony, 
which at first gave to melody simply strength 
and clearness, became the means of enhancing 
inordinately its beauty, and heightening its poetic 
power. 

2. The of the choral—Just as in the 
case of the operatic melody, so, applied to the 
choral-theme, harmony had arrived at much more 
than strengthening the thematic outline. It had 
arrived at even more than enhancing the beauty oi 
this outline and deepening its expression—although 
this was its princ ipal effect at the period we are now 
treating of—for we meet, in some examples of the 
choral, with design and idea in pure harmonic chang. 


devel pment 


cece Men 


—a vista of efiect which M. Gounod has opened out 
sinating power in 
t example of this 


recently—a salient instance of o7i 
music. We cite the following augus 
form of expression :— 
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3. Counter melodic effect, involving with the subject 
clear harmonic progresston.—T he following example of 





| this kind of effect is also in advance of the period: 


it is a perfect development of counter melodic effect. 
and yet this form of effect constitutes an aspect of 
nusical growth peculiar to the present period— 
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We may here observe that it is quite possible that 

the examples of polyphony may be found which, for « 
the certain time, involve definite harmonic progression, 
rer and the question may be asked—where, in such cases, 
had does the effect differ from counter-melodic effect ? 
Ae The same question might be asked with reference 
mgs to the subsequent style of which we are about to 
= treat—viz., the fugal style involving regular harmony. | 
the There is no difference between the construction fun- 
ange damentally of these forms of effect, on the one hand, 
| out and counter-melodic effect on the other ; but between 
vt them, as regards ultimate manifestation, there is a 
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Even 


™m Ine 
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prevailing distinction. An important feature i in fuge 
effect, whether involving definite harmony or not, 
equal demonstrativeness of the various paris. 
where one ~~ is rendered prominent for a 
appearing alone, equality is subsequently restored | 
the other parta appearing alone in turn. On tl 
other hand, in counter-melodic efiect one melody is, 
as arule, subservient to another. The example just 
given is a somewhat exceptional instance of the 
melodies being even in intrinsic importance. In the | 
following example, which belongs to the present | 
period, the melody of the accompaniment waits, so 
to speak, upon that of the vocal part, subsiding when 
the Jatter is prominent, and emerging when it 
slaes— 
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In the following example the accompanying melody 

is the leading melody, although in the last bar the 

two melodies assume even importance— 
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struction under ennai ghee follows “another 





| In counter-melodic effect, harmony for special expres- 
| sion may be used; the iy tai thus poten 
lin the part to which such harmony is applied, and 


the evident ad modification of the other part 
or parts, | being suited to the ius Of this style. 
| Equal demonstrativeness of the pa irts is then a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Be style, whether the 
construction involves definite harmonic >p rogression or 
i not, whilst the display of a panties lar part is, as arule, 
1a characte! ‘istic feature of counter-melodic effect. 

4. Another mode of construction, which we may 
describe as a combination of plain harmony and 
odic cffect, had attained de velopment in 
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| this Sotige We term this form ornate harmonic con- 
jsiruccioz. It differs from plain harmony, in that the 
parts so move as to execute short detours around the 


harmony, or in the course of 





| passing from one special note of the harmony to 
another. It approaches counter-mclodic effect, in 
that this local movement frequently involves a cer- 


tain melodic design. The synchronising motion of 
| the different parts are sympathetic and compensatory. 
We may add that chromat ic enrichment plays an 
important ioe i effect. This mode of con- 
struction 2S the works of J. S. Bach, 
from whe lowing example— 
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5. The application of harmonic principles to fugal 
effect —We find at this period that not alone melody 
is strengthened and enhanced through harmony 
being so applied as to render decided the impression 
as to tonality, but that the fugal enweavement of 
melody is rendered clearer by the same cause. The 
iugal writing of the period we are now treating of 
involves definite harmonic progression. However 
complex may be the concatenation of themes, they 
involve a flow of fundamental harmonic effect of 
which the ear realises the order without effort. 
Thus, with the sense of the complex, there is also 
present the impression of order. This form of musical 
construction, polyphony under harmonic control, pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest. It is a structural process 
which occupies the central place in musical develop- 
ment; itis also a fundamental feature of construction 
in those great efforts of this period which are monu- 
ments of art, and but for which musical art would 
not mean what it does—would not be to us what it 
is. This form of construction is exemplified in the 
choruses of Handel. 

Our sense of the greatness of the genius which 
produced these works. is deepened by the considera- 
tion that, in the form of composition they involve, 
harmony, though it plays a great part, still exercises 
a limited function, this function (we are referring to 
the fugal portions of the works in question) being 
mainly to render clear the progress of the subjects. 
Tor this form of composition, that power which har- 
mony has, of giving special expression to melody, is 
not available. At a point where several interlacing 
themes meet, even if, by a coincidence, a chord, 
giving special expression to one theme, were appli- 
cable to the others, the theme to which special expres- 
sion was given, would be singled out to the attention, 
and thus the grand principle of fugal writing—viz., 
egual importance of the parts—would be sacrificed. 

Thus = then, it would appear that in connection 
with fugal effect, controlled by harmonic laws, 
melodic Ew is still enwrapped by the fetters of 
inchoate form, through which expression cannot 
break fully—that here we have the higher power 
of melody arrested by a traditional process—a process 
to which neering can give fundamental clearness, 
but not all that weight and significance which it can 
impart to unfettered melody 

Nevertheless, this fact—viz., that harmony cannot 
exert its higl rest powers in the fugue—is, in certain 
circumstances, rather advantageous than the reverse. 
How this is so, we shall now proceed to show. 

The fugal style, though it involves simply definite 
josie progression, supplies certain essential con- 

ditions for art display. The effect of this thematic 
enchainment may be compared in certain respects to 
that of passing through forest scenery. In the latter 
experience, the cye only takes ina few of the details. 

‘The attention may be fixed upona particular object— 
a tree, for akan this may be observed in close 
detail; but the main impression of such a scene is 
composite and gencral. At the same time, we know 
that in the whole effect there is an infinity of detail ; 
we also know and feel that there is no confusion, and 
nothing inexplicable, but that everything is perfectly 
ordered to the most minute degree. Thus, though 
the eye takes in but a few lineaments, these are 
the signs, so to speak, of a vast array of effect; 
and whilst our conception of this effect is as of some- 
thing unlimited in extent and infinitely complex, we 
are quite clear as to its nature and scope. 

There is a certain likeness of these facts in the 

case of listening to a fugue of the Handelian period. 
We need not realise at every moment the precise 
relation of the themes; we may only hear this or 
that phrase in detail at a particular time; yet, not- 








withstanding we may only follow a single phrase in 
detail amidst great extensiveness and complexity of 
effect, we are quite clear as to the nature and scope 
of this effect—we feel that hurmonic order controls 
the whole. 

We are now in a position to perceive what a large 
and important element polyphony, involving harmonic 
clearness, supplied to the art of the Handelian period, 
Diffusiveness and surplusage are to be avoided in 
music as in language; still, in both language and 
music, lengthiness to a certain point is necessary, 
Without a certain length there can be no climax. 

3ut more than length is essential. It is a law of all 
forms of feeling, that massiveness of influence is 
fundamentally gratifying. The more imposing 
aspects of both nature and art possess massiveness, 
extensiveness, richness of detail. Thus it is that 
although this clement of phenomenal fulness does 
not suffice alone to constitute art, and whilst it must 
be portion of an organic unfolding, or growth of effect 
—of a cumulative influence, of which every part is 
essential to the whole—there is still in ali important 
displays of impressive art more than the faculties 
can realise in detail: along with the feeling of a 
general controlling principle of order there is a teeling 
of redundance of phenoniena—a sense of overwhelming 
power. Now, polyphony, involving harmonic clear- 
ness, supplied to musical art at the period in question, 
and in modified form has mainly supplied since, this 
great and indispensable element of elaboration. 

Before the harmonic period, as we have seen, this 
element existed in plenty, but, among other effects, 
had a confusing influence upon the faculties. The 
repetition and intertissue of subject, whilst it gave a 
certain impression of unity, could not be followed 
sufficiently in detail by the ear to give the impression 
of clearness. A considerable portion of the effect 
was felt as unexplained. But when elaborate tonal 
enweavement involved definite harmonic progression, 
the net-work of phrases was felt as so much detail 
in a structure having an ordered foundation. Though 
the ear cannot follow every part in the complex 
sound-effect, the mind is clear as to the general 
origination and tendency of every part. If there 
were a person to whom a tree or plant was utterly 
strange, both as to features and principles of growth, 
and such a person were to view a mass of tangled 
forest, he would probably have, along with other 
feelings, a feeling of contusion; whilst to a person 
familiar with the forms of plants and trees—cog- 
nisant of their tendencies and the genera! conditions 
of their existence-—the whole effect would be clear; 
however complex it might be, it would produce in 
him no feeling of confusion. ‘The consciousness of 
harmonic progression in fugal efiect has, so to speak, 
influence in the case of the ear, some- 
what in the same way as the consciousness of the 
normal ordered relation of natural objects has with 
regard to a complex display of such objects, in the 
case of the cye. 

The fugal style of this period, besides affording the 
necessary space, or, w hat we may term, the necessary 
vitalising environment for art-life. has another and a 
peculiar function. Music and language are effects 
which touch in certain places. In both, changes in 
time, as appreciated by the ear, are an essential part 
of the effect. Accentuation is common to both, so also 
is the abstract fact of change in pitch. A musical 
strain is thus always halffeltas an utterance. Thus 
the differently timed entrance of the various voices 
ina fugue, the apparently irregular occurrence of imita- 
tive effects, the v ariousiy timed phrases, and the anti- 
phonal effects—all this involves a general likeness to 
the exclamations, comments, questions, and answers 
ofa number of people. Further, just as in the latter 
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circumstances one remark may be the modified 
repetition of another, whilst a second may be an 
expression from a different point of view, and all 
these remarks have the character of individuul ex- 
pressions; so, in the kind of music we are considering, 
one phrase may be the modified repetition. or the 
supplement, of another, whilst a third may contrast 
strongly with both, all three retaining melodic 
individuality. Thus it is that this style of musical 
effect involves a resemblance, as regards general 
conformation, to the spontaneous expressions of a 
body of people. 

There is one occasion in life which consists of the 
exclamation and general solemn outpouring of a body 
of pe viz., the religious occasion; and this out- | 
pouring is ansisted in a remarkable degree by the 
style of which we are treating. The circumstances, 
be it observed, are not art reflecting a reality of life 
as in the case of the drama, but art becoming fortion | 
of thts reality. 

The more enlightened eye sees in the praise and 
thanksgiving of religious ritual, the joy of life seeking 
a source to which to direct thanks; sees the ne 

enthusiasm of the impressionable nature, seeking | 
outlet in homage to a Most High; or, it may be, the 
gratitude flowing from intense relief at emergence 
from some one of the various serious passes of life. 
But the religious ceremonial takes in the depressed, 





as well as the enthusiastic side of feeling. Of all 
public acts of life, ng religious act alone embraces the 
outpouring of the heart which “knows its own 


bitterness.” 
Now the sympathy between this general occasion 
and a form of art peculiarly adapted for multitudinous 
expression, such as the fugal form, is obvious. The 
religious ceremony, moreover, whilst it is sometimes 


expressive of the ‘different feelings, or the different | 
mee : j 
individuals, is at other times: 


shades of feeling of 


occupied by a single broad sentiment. These cir- 


cumstances are also reflected in the developments of | 


the fugal style, of the period to which we are referring: 
for, whilst these developments in one place ct fugal, 





in ‘another, when the parts come together, they par- | 


take of the form of the choral, 
simple broad expression. 

There is another fitness in the fugal style 
entering into the ceremony of 


so appropriate for 


religion. We have 


referred to the 7 that through the melodic consti- | 
the harmonic treatment has little | 
further force fa to render the general effect clear— | 


tution of this sty 


that itis not planned to give special expression to| 
particular themes, because this would interfere with 


that even manifestation of the parts which is an 
essential feature of this style. Now, when these 
various outlines of the structure are each associated 
with a particular burthen, that, so to speak, impartial 
character of the harmonic treatment w hich we have 
just referred to, combined with the effect of the in 
fering of one theme with another, involving divided 
attention, tends to give to the musical expression of | 
these burthens a certain character of removedness 
from ordinary melodic effect, such as the vivid melody 
ofsong. Each theme having thus a divided melodic 
force, as well as a harrnonic treatment aiming only 
at clearness, its expression partakes of a certain 
calmness—has a certain dispassionate character— 
not inappropriate in the manifestation of the religious 
side of the personality. 
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ENGLISH AUDIENCES. 
Iv is impossible for any onc whose experiences as 
a constant Concert-goer have been fairly equally 
divided for the space “of ten years or more between 
the North and South of England, to avoid comparing 


of art| 


notes as to the varying attitude in different districts 
ofthat important section of the musical body politic— 
the non-performing public. Such a comparison, if 
made with impartiality by a competent foreign critic, 
might prove an extremely interesting and instructive 
study. But even a native cannot help being struck 
by very obvious divergencies, the more salient of 
which it is our purpose to offer for the consideration 
of our readers. Facilities of locomotion and inter- 
communication doubtless have worked, and will con- 
tinue to work, wonders in the way of smoothing down 
local peculiarities and angularities. When these 
amount to boosish iness and brutality it is natural 
jand right to hope for their speedy removal. But 
local colouring i is a fine thing in its way, and, provided 
lit does not degenerate into eccentricity. invaluable 
ito art just in the same way that a varicty of type 
jis consistent with the normal development of a 
species. 

| There is, however, such a thing as unity amid 
| diversity, and certain prevailing characteristics are 
to be noticed amongst all English audiences, metro- 
| politan or provincial. They are not all of them 
pleasing characteristics, nor do we lay claim to any 
originality in discovering them. So far from that 
being the case, two of them were acutely noted by 
Jullien a generation or so back. Inthe course of a 
conversation with a fam pianist upon musical 





| 


| careers, Jullien—who, in ? pite of his foppery and fine 
| Waistcoats, deserves to be held in grateful recollection 
for his services in the cause of popularising good 


nusic—made the following incisaee remark, **To 
succeed as a musician in Lngland. one must either 


§ 
| be a great charlatan, like me, ora great genius, like 


Respeatte Se CS TE SPR er ae | eek aih 4 
you; acandid declaration, showing that he possessed 
a far truer estimate of his own powers than most 


persons would have been inclined to credit him with. 
In other words, English audiences, or the 
'them, while seldom failing to render fitting 
to indisputable tal 


bulk of 
homage 

I ont, exhibit an yp moeges enthu- 
siasm in their attitude towards the extravagances of 
genius, or the impostures of mere cleverness that 
apes genius, which demoralises the former and 
lencourages the latter, while it bewilders thi 
foreigners, unable as they are to reconcile 





such 
veumews with the sobriety of our national judgment. 
It is this idiosyncrasy of ours which explains the fact 


that besides the 
exectsants 
| Us o1 


admirable and honoured foreign 
who have taken up their abode amongst 
r pay us frequent visits, we harbour not a few 
aliens who trade. and with handsome profits, upon 
ithe gullibility of the fashionable world, warbling un- 
| transla table love songs with an Snkensity of spurious 
| passion that may upon silly sentimental 
| women unskilled in foreign tongues, but only revolts 
any right-minded auditor, be he musical or not. And 
| vet in a reflex way we ought to be grateful to these 
| gentlemen, for if they did not exist, and furnish him 
lwith food for laughter, Mr. Corney Grain, like 
Othello, would find his occupation Neverthe- 
less, for the advancement of good musical art, it 
would be better that the abuse ceascd to exist rather 
than that it should afford scope for satire, however 


impose 





gone. 


entertaining. Our second indictment against le gros 
public, as Berlioz styled it, is that its toleration is 


far too elastic. This fault is obviously closely con- 
nected with that we have just touched upon, for 
toleration is often directly due to credulity. But the 
special toleration we wish to single out for complaint 
is that accorded to performers of established repute. 
They are considered, we suppose, to have w on their 
spurs once and for ‘all, and, like the king, they can 
do no wrong. They may interpolate, tamper with 
the composer's score, consulting the interests oi 
itheir ergan rather than those of art, and critics, 











audience, con¢ ductor, all are *‘ dumb dogs ,’ to quote 
a phrase much in vogue just at the present date; or 
if they do protest it is with such an uncertain sound 
as to leave little doubt that the offender will repeat 
the obnoxious practice at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. In respect of gullibility and toleration 
the Northern public compares favourably with that 
of the South; but the difference is only of degree 
after all, and is due probably to lack of opportunity. 
For the musical quack is hardly known outside 
London—he is the exclusive product of a more 
fashionable society than that which any _ pro- 
vincial town can boast—while in the favour 
extended to purely ad captandum performances, 
the best Northern critics and audiences are in 
no wise in advance of their Southern brethren. 
In the asperity of its comments upon rising artists 
we have never met anything to surpass the 
paper which is generally considered to stand at 
the head of the provincial press. On one occasion, a 
few years back, the defective production of a young 
contralto was described in its columns as creating the 
same effect as though she sang through her ears. 
This struck us at the time as a trifle brutal, and we 
would not now recall a criticism which seemed to 
transgress the canons of courtesy, which is always 
compatible with outspokenness, were it not for the 
additional point which it lends, by contrast, to the 
following illustration of our former remarks as to mis- 
placed leniency, also drawn from the same paper. 
The subject of the criticism in question was the per- 
formance of a song bya popular prima donna, whose 
looks are unquestion: vbly better than her intonation, 
and in the course of his remarks the critic observed 
that if one shut one’s eyes, i 





and looking at her, one felt convinced that such a 
thing was impossible. When we add that these 
notices were invariably written with a 
technical knowledge ofthe subject, and great acuteness 
of perception, these strange lapses become all the 
more inexplicable. 
subtle and powerful, but it should not be allowed to 
sway a musical critic to the extent of causing a tem- 
porary suspension of his wsthetic faculties. Here is 
another sample culled from a Lancashire paper :— 
‘‘She possesses a personal appearance and demea- 
nour, weil calculated to captivate the popular eye.” 
A third speaks of the “‘ gnome-like appearance” of a 
notable pianist. A critic’s duty in these cases, we 
take it, is to solve, as far as in him lies, the artistic 
equation of the performer. But into this process no 
personal considerations whatever should be allowed 
to intrude. To admit them is to subvert the whole 
foundation on which sound criticism rests. The fact 
that they are admitted, and that the taint of per- 
sonality often infects press notices, we hold to be an 
unwholesome sign of the times, and one for which 
Society journalism is largely responsible. 

Yet another characteristic of English audiences is 
the delight they apparently take in witnessing a great 
difficuity successfully surmounted. ‘This is often a 
genuine and thoroughly legitimate feeling, for the 
Greeks, who were no mean judges in matters of art, 
held, and held rightly, that nothing noble could be 
achieved without labour. But the labour should be 
antecedent to the final manifestation, and not betray 
itself in the violent straining or grimacing which are 
so often involved in the efforts of a popular artist to 
gain a round of applause by exaggerating the climax, 
or creating one where the composer never intended 
“9 This is not an unfitting opportunity to denounce 

a practice which, though doubtless due, in the last 
resort, to this popular passion for laborious climax, 
is not one whit the more excusable on that account. 


thorough | 


The charm of personality is most | 








it seemed that the lady; ¢ 
was not singing strictly in tune, but on opening them, | 
| faculties of mankind called genius.’ 
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We mean the habit ac lopted by some artists of 1 inder- 
singing the greater part of a song in order to husband 
their powers for an unexpected, and therefore all the 
more electrifying, display at the close. Why is it 
that a C in alt, if a soprano can depend upon giving 
it with a moderate amount of precision, almost 
invariably brings down the house? Not because it 
is an agreeable sound even in our best singers, but be- 
cause a mighty effort is needed, and England expects 
every singer to do his or her duty in that respect at 
the close of their performance, if possible. Much in 
the same way conversationalists are advised by Lord 
Chesterfield to take their departure immediately after 
letting off their choicest mot, that nothing may 
detract from the favourable impression they have 

reated. This absurd love of climaxes finds its 
reductio ad absurdum in many modern ballads where 
the anticipation that the singer will end up by 
‘letting a great screech out of herself,’ as the Irish 
say, keeps the sensitive listener ina state of agonising 
suspense. The rigorous fulfilment of the composer's 
intentions in a song where there is no great cresceiido, 
or high or low note, may satisfy the conscicnce of 
the performer, but it is not likely to win the plaudits 
of the multitude. Singers, even great singers, will 
create climaxes, as we have hinted, where none exist “a 
notable instance of this hz ving recently occurred inthe 
case of Bach’s “ Mein gliubiges Herz,” where, at the 
close, the ascent to the octave from the leading note 
was substituted for the characteristic falling seventh. 
This liberty, it is only fair to admit, was severely 
animadverted upon at the time by the critics, who 
were not deterred by the well-earned repute of the 
artist from condemning what Berlioz, in his exag- 
gerated way, called “one of the most £no Irmous of 
crimes, because aimed at that union of the highest 





Thus far we have confined ourselves to the 
discussion of those characteristics which, so far as 
our experience goes, are to be found in all English 
audiences, irrespective of locality, though they may 
differ in degree. The task has not been very agree- 
able, but we have performed it to the best of our 
ability, being well aware that such continued fault- 
finding must savour of hypercriticism. The re- 
mainder of our remarks shall be devoted to a 
comparison of audiences, an operation proverbially 
odious, yet in this case not altogether without its 
bright side, as we hope shortly to prove. 

If many performers, and especially singers, prefera 
Lancashire or Yorkshire audience to any other, the 
cause is not far to seck. They are sure of a heartier 
and more demonstrative welcome than that accorded 
to them in London, for instance, simply because the 
lower classes constitute a larger proportion of the 
appreciative Concert-going public in those counties 
than perhaps anywhere clse, and express th eir 
approval with a warmth and vigour that is positively 
magnetic. We thrill with the mere memory of the 
fierce clapping that has often greeted Mr. Santley in 
the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, at the close of 
“Ts not his word like a fire?” in the “ Elijah.” 
The question whether sacred works should be 
applauded or not has often been debated, and decided 
in the negative on some parts of the Continent, but 
we feel sure it will take a great deal of training to 
abolish these impetuous outbursts, which may offend 
the fastidious critic, but are inexpressibly refresh- 
ing to the performer after the languid demonstrations 
of a more fashionable audience. Many of Mr. 
Hallé’s most constant patrons are common artisans, 
and some have been known to walk for miles from 
outlying towns when they could nct afford their rail- 
way fare in addition tothe price of admission. Many 
of these are amateurs in the truest sense of the word, 
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and their attentive demeanour and silence during the 
performance, in spite of the discomfort involved in 
standing in a dense mass for at least three hours, 
have often excited our admiration. An amusing 
feature of these Concerts is the Northern frankness 
with which the occupants of the shilling seats express 
their disapproval of the stampede which invariably 
sets in amongst the stall-holders about half-an-hour 
before the close of these Concerts, and which has 
always been to us one of the most convincing proofs 
that musical Manchester, outside the large section of 
foreign residents, must be sought in the middle and 
lower classes. Such a scene as was witnessed in 
St. James’s Hall last year, when the general sense of 
the house was in favour of the repetition of a certain 
number—a Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. as well as 
we can remember—but the majority somewhat tamely 
suffered themselves to be overridden and hushed down | 
by the critical few, would have been absolutely | 
impossible in Lancashire. There le gros public would | 
have had its way irrespective of the feelings of its| 
social superiors; of course, that is to say, if the | 
conductor had consented. And inasmuch as they | 
are the most appreciative section of the audience | 
they would be fully justified, in such a hypothetical | 
case, in ignoring this extension of the principle of 
minority representation and insisting on the recogni- | 
tion of that of the greatest happiness of the greatest | 
number. The simple fact is that in the North of| 
England the audiences at high-class Concerts are | 
largely democratic in their constitution, while in the 
metropolis, democratic and demonstrative audiences 
do not frequent performances of so high a standard 
of merit. ‘To take a practical instance, the social 
status of those who occupy the area and gallery seats 
at the Richter Concerts is vastly superior to that of | 
those who would pay the same price at a Northern) 
Concert of the same character, and such gaps as| 
have been occasionally apparent in the seats above 
the orchestra, bad as those seats are for hearing. 
would have been filled twice and three times over by 
men of the working classes had St. James’s Hall been 
in Manchester and not in London. Another instance 
of the application of the democratic principle in the 
North is the selection of programmes by fichiscite,which | 
has worked with great success in Scotland, but which | 
is hardly likely to commend itself to Southern 
audiences. Inthe matter of untimely or premature 
applause, if we set aside the trained audiences, such 
as those of the Popular Concerts and the I'ree Trade 
Hall in Manchester, we are inclined to give the pre- 
ference to the North over the South. Nowhere have 
we heard the closing symphonies of the numbers of 
“The Messiah” more barbarously broken in upon than 
by a well-dressed and presumably well-bred audience 
in the Princes’ Hall this Spring. On the other hand, 
we know of a great Northern manufacturing town— 
the roughness of whose inhabitants is proverbial even 
in their own most loyal county—where by the 
liberality of agreat iron-master excellent Concerts are 
organised at cheap rates, chorus and band being 
almost exclusively composed of his emfloyés, and 
where the audience have been taught to reserve their 
plaudits until the last note has died away, allowinga 
second or two of silence to follow, and then expres- 
sing their satisfaction with true Lancashire hearti- 
ness. 

In spite of the more genuine feeling for music 
which exists in the lower social sfrata of Northern 
England, new works, even of undoubted merit, have 
a better chance of recognition before a London aud- 
ience than anywhere else. And yet this fact need 
not necessarily reflect credit on Southern audiences 
if the explanation we offer is correct. Tor in the 
first place, there is a greater demand for novelty in 








the more artificial life of the capital, Londoners being, 
like the Athenians of old, above all things anxious to 
see or to dosome new thing. And, secondly, the critics 
and cognoscenti are a large and influential class, and 
society is not slow to mould its judgment upon that 
of its teachers and to flock in the train of their 
musical bell-wethers, to hear the latest new thing or 
to affect a deep interest in it, whether they have heard 
itornot. Nothing is more exasperating than to listen 
to the rapturous expressions of delight to which 
some persons give vent in speaking of the music of 
Wagner, though they have not a tithe of the training 
or knowledge which render a full appreciation of his 
works possible. The extraordinary variety of im- 
pressions produced upon those present at the perfor- 
mance of Parsifal, given in the Albert Hall last 
winter, as illustrated by the writer’s own experience. 
is enough to furnish material for serious reflection. 
Thus we heard one lady describe herself as having 
been in the seventh heaven of delight all through; 
another auditor, a really gifted musician, spoke of the 
indescribably religious atmosphere which pervades 
the whole, while a third felt revolted by its sensuous 
Paganism, and a fourth compared his feelings to 
those of a traveller who had successfully but labor- 
lously achieved a journey across a “ howling wilder- 
ness, a grand musical Sahara, giaddened here and 
there by green oascs of melody.” Much of the 
enthusiasm evoked by Wagner is genuine and legiti- 
mate, but a good deal is affected because the attitude 
of Wagner happens to fall in with that of a literary 
and artistic movement which has for its object the 
erection of a religion of humanity, the resurrection 
of what a modern writer calls the ‘admirable 
Paganism” of the Greeks, and which would be 
prepared to accept as its motto these lines by a well 
known living poet :— 


Though the feet cf thine high pricsts tread where thy lords and our 
forefathers trod, 








Though these that were gods are dead, and thou, being dead, art a 
¢ d 

Though before thee the throned Cytherean be fallen, and hidden her 
head, 

Yet thy kingdom shal! pass, Galilean, thy dead shall go down to thee 
dead. 


Tor the foregoing reasons, foremost among which 


0S 


is the cause that in the North the majority of Concert- 


'goers form their own opinions in amore independent 


and conscientious fashion than that adopted by our 
more fashionable Southern audiences, new works 
are less likely to create a furore on a first hearing by 
a Northern audience; but if they once succeed in 
becoming popular, that popularity is of an abiding 
sort because it is based on the unbiassed liking of 
le gros public, and not on the policy of follow-my- 
leader. An excellent instance of this statement is to 
be found in the success achieved by Berlioz’s “ Faust” 
in the North of England, where we have been present 
at seven performances of that original and remarkable 
work, and have observed with great interest the pro- 
gressive appreciation of its merits. The Hungarian 
March, The Syiphs’ ballet, and Mephistopheles’ Sere- 
nade, have all been almost invariably encored, but the 
essentially humorous passages, and in particular the 
whole scene in Auerbach’s cellar, seemed to cause 
greater amusement at every successive hearing, and 
points formerly missed, or only noticed by a tew, 
were taken up by the bulk of the audience. That 
this freakish vein in the composer should be the 
last to be appreciated has always struck us as cha- 
racteristic of the North, whose sons are not always 
remarkable for the delicacy of their perception. But 
they certainly excel us in the heartiness, loyalty, and 
integrity with which they pass their artistic judg- 
ments. 
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SINGING MADE EASY 
By Henry C. Lunn. 

In spite of the axiom that ‘‘knowledge is power,” 
it is astonishing how many people manage to acquire 
power with scarcely any knowledge at all. 
course good to feel that you have legitimately earned 
a value in the estimation of the world; but the 
number of persons who will accept a man at his own 
valuation is very much larger than is generally 
believed. Persistently persevere in telling the public 
that you are celebrated, and those even who have 
never heard of you before will soon begin to believe 
it. A thoughtful and sceptical few will occasionally 
desire some guarantee of your talent ;. but these you 
can easily spare if the thoughtless and credulous many 
can be secured. All in the habit of reading the 
advertisement columns of the newspapers cannot but 
be struck with the fact of this principle being acted 
upon most extensively in the present day. Every 
ailment incident to humanity, although baffling the 
most skilful and eminent doctors, can be at once cured 
by application to a person whose name is utterly 
unknown in medical circles. Persons who, by the 
fact of their advertising, prove that they cannot make 
their own fortunes, benevolenily undertake to make 
them for other people, because they alone posscss 
the secret of investing money without the slightest 
risk; and, in fact, every individual can be led with 
the utmost safety to health and happiness for the 
remainder of his days, if he will but have faith in 
his guide. 

Not only, however, can riches and a long life be 
secured by placing your confidence in one of whose 
antecedents you know nothing, but in educational 
matters the road to excellence is made equally acces- 
sible by the same means. Music, more especially, is 
an art the teaching of which we are constantly told its 
accredited professors do not understand. A certain 
number of lessons, ‘fon a natural and simple method,’ 
are all that are necessary; and if you will apply, 
without loss of time, to the advertiser, years of 
arduous study will be saved. Sometimes the number 
of lessons it will be necessary to take is not stated; 
but a prospectus now before us goes into all the 
details, and honestly tells us how much can be 
acquired in a given time. ‘A scholar,” it says, 
**cannot learn to sing the easiest piece in less than 
six months, with three lessons a week. With two 
lessons a weck he may be able to sing in nine months.” 
The professor who issues this somewhat elaborate 
address also informs us that he receives pupils for a 
theatrical career gratis, “ but on condition that they 
have sufficient means to procure good nourishment, 
and to be exempt from hard labour. For these the 
age would be from twelve to twenty-eight years, if 
females; if males, from fourteen to thirty years.” 
He then proceeds to discourse upon the training of 
the voice, and says that the public has always 
confounded a music-master with a singing-master. 
** Music-mastcrs there are in all the world; singing- 
masters may be counted on the fingers.” As one 
finger must, of course, be reserved for the author of 
these remarks, the number of singing professors in 
the world will be somewhat narrowed. 

But as the secret of the systems adopted by these 
teachers is rigidly kept from the general public, it 
will be good to take adv antage of the revelations of 
one who has himself tested them—translated by B. 
Litzen, from the lrench of Oscar Commettant— 
merely adding that, although recording the methods 
of some Continental professors, such eccentric 
practices are quite as much resorted to in England. 
The first “celebrity” to whom the student applied 
commenced the conversation by asking, in a stern 


It is of 





voice, ‘Are you aware, young man, what you are 
doing in coming here?” and on being told that he 
came for cory’ “That is not so simple as you 
appear to think,” he said.“ First of all, young man, 
you must swear - all that is most dear to you, by 
the eternal beauties of art, to submit to all my pre- 
scriptions, without ever uttering one single word.” 

This being agreed to, he was requested to lie down 
upon a mattress, which was placed upon the floor, 
and inhale and exhale according to some very incon- 
venient rules of the professor’s own invention. 
When, after a few days, the mattress was removed 
his teacher sang to him a recitative with a ‘hollow, 
hoarse, lamentable voice, which would have been 
admirable in an Opera-boutfe, personifying Winter 
suffering trom a cold.” He then asked his pupil to 
sing ; and on hearing him, benevolently said that he 
“neglected his left lung,” and then horrified him by 
opening an antique cupboard, exhibiting a complete 
human skeleton. ‘* He was,” he said, pointing to the 
skeleton, ‘one of my best pupils, whom I cherished 
most dearly, for whom I still weep ; butlike you, youn, 

man, he wrongly distributed the air between his lungs; 
he went into a consumption, and it brought him to 
histomb! Let this be a lesson to you.” It was; and 
he instantly changed his master. This one declared 
the mattress to be a “ detestable invention,” and put 
a gag into the pupil’s mouth, which enlarged it 
frightfully, declaring that he could change a voice as 
easily as he could change a coat; but to effect this 
important result it would be necessary to practise 
two hours a day with the gag in his mouth; and, if 
it did not inconvenience him, to keep it there whilst 
sleeping. Earnest as the would-be vocalist was to 
acquire the art he so loved, this régime he found too 
much for his constitution; and he then went to a 
teacher who began by saying that all singing- 
masters were ‘asses,’ because they madc their 
pupils try to sing instead of to study anatomy. After 
these few words, a servant brought in a large dish 
with a calf’s head on it. The professor, without 
losing any time, took hold of a scalpel and com- 
menced the lesson thus: ‘“ To “nodlly the human 
vocal apparatus so that it approach as near as pos- 
sible that of the calf is the point on which the singer 
ought to concentrate all his efforts; but to modify thus 
the human organisation requiresa long, constant, and 
intelligent labour. What I dream of is the natural 
qualities of the calf at the service of the genius of the 
artist.” 
the vocalist should be to imitate a calf, the perplexed 
student sought other masters, but with no better re- 
result. One made his pupils stand in the four corners 
of the room and sing the upper E natural—tenors, 
basses, and baritones taking the same note—the 
effect of which, heard at a distance, was so like the 
moaning of human beings in agony that the police 
had already entered the house to enquire the cause 
of such noises. Another had in his room an instru- 
ment of torture somewhat resembling a long chair. 
The pupil squatted down underneath this chair, the 
head between two bars, his neck stretched out, the 
eyes lifted upwards, and in this position he was 
obliged to sing the scales with all his might, the 
supposition being that any one who could sing well 
in that position would not feel uncomfortable when 
singing anywhere. This, of course, we can readily 
imagine; but as our great vocalists have not been 
formed by this or any other system we have de- 
scribed, it seems strange that persons should still be 
found to believe in them. The facts here related. 
however, speak for themselves; and until the mil- 
lenium arrives, we fear that there will be an ample 
supply of dupes for pretenders to live, and even to 
thrive, upon. 








As he could not be convinced that the aim of 
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MANY years ago we W rote an account in this - journal | this kind, strictly « — to the subject of music, are 


of a * Comic Concert,” the principal performers in 
which were selected from the * Music Halls,” 
were then rising into popularity, and even, asseveral 
persons feared, rivalling the theatres. We went with 
no prejudice for or against the entertainment, deter- 
mined to give applause if anything demanded it, 
and to laugh if there was anything to laugh at. 
general air of dulness which prevailed throughout the 
room, however, very soon infected us; and we have 
no hesitation in saying that, in common with hundreds 
of others, we passed one of the most mournful evenings 
of our life. Since then, in quoting from the memoirs 
of the late Mr. Bernal Osborne, a writer in the Daily 
New's alludes to an unpublished letter from Charles 
Dickens respecting the relations between the Music 
Halls and the Theatres; and in this communication, 
written in 1865, Mr. Dickens says: “ In principle 
am for free trade in popular amusements, and in 
practice I believe that the conversion of music halls 

into theatres would doa great deal of good. It would 
take the theatrical ‘trade’ out of a few hands, and 
give increased employment and gain to ereat 
number of struggling people, and would bring 
wholesome competition with ill-conducted theatres, 
that have gradually brought themse sip down, some 
enterprising men with ca ipital at their disposal and 
good knowledge of the public.” ~ ibe writer in the 
Daily News, however, truly remarks, the views of Mr. 
Dickens as to the extension of places where the 
regular drama was performed have since then been 
carried out, not by converting music halls into 
inferior theatres, but by the building of more theatres, 
leaving the rivals to “ variety entertainments” and 
“refreshments.” After all, the people are the best 
judges of what they want; and although ro doubt 
the licensing magistrates are very well meaning men 
the y usually fail when they attempt to enact laws for 
the rezulation of the pleasure of the public. Those 
who attended, as we di 1,a model **Comic Concert’ 
will believe, with ourselves, that the music halls have 
declined, even in the estimation of their best patrons, 
simply in consequence of the inanity of the enter- 
tainments they offer. 


into 





Tr is unquestionably have 

voted a large amount of time to acquiri he art 
of playing upon any one instrument, years must 
lapse before you have had expe eevee enough to 
snow how to teach this art to others. Weremember 
once, on expressing surprise to a person that he 
hould undertake to give instruction on the guitar 
(knowing that he was not a performer upon it himselt) 
being told by him that he overcame any little difficulty 
that might arise from his ignorance of the subject 
with his first pupil by procuring an Instruction- book 
and ‘‘keeping one lesson in advance.” Like the 
ambitious amateur who, with a greased violin-bow, 
took his place in the orchestra as a high-class execu- 
tant, and was only found out by once being called 
upon to play his part alone, the guitar professor we 
have mentioned must often have been dangerously 
near discovery; but only those who practise such 
deception really know how very long, with a fair 
stock of assurance, you can continue to trade upon 
false pretences; and it must be recollected that every 
day he was strengthening his ground by gaining some 
little knowledge ofth eins sage professed to teach. 
The columns of the Tintes inform us daily of the 
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number of ladies who undertake to give lessons on | 


very moderate terms in every subject included in an 
English education ; but persons w ho put their faith in 
these announcements have really no right to complain 
when they find that such utterly impossible pledges 
are not satisfactorily fulfilled. Advertisements of 


constantly to be met with; but the following, from a 
provincial paper, is, we think, unique: Mr. » 25 
years Teacher of Piano, Harmonium, Violin, Singing, 
Flute, Banjo, Guitar, Piccolo, English or German 
Concertina.” This reminds us of the prospectus of 
Mr. Squeers, who, after saying that every branch of 
study is taught at his school, adds: ‘ Single-Siick, 
if required.” 








lor some time we have had concert programmes 
forwarded to us from various parts of the world, 
elegantly and appropriately illustrated, and in every 
respect so attractively got up as to form a souvenir of 
the performance fitted for the drawing-room table. 
To these, of course, we can offer no possible objection ; 
but some specimens which have reached us within 
the past month, daubed over with the pre elaring 
colours, without, as it appears to us, a! - definite 
design; and others—published in our own country— 
in which eccentric and shadowy figures are dancing 
about immediately under the names of the accom- 
panist and conductor, with a row of coloured lamps 
hanging on a string at the top of the programme, 
can scarcely, we think, appeal to such an audience 
as an artist would wish to assemble at his concert. 
Another, and more appropriate, idea is well carried 
out in one now before us, which is printed on yellow 
paper, in the form of a book. In this we have 
quotations from Shakespeare on each page, all of 
which are most judici iously sele cted. For example, 
“Every man must ay a part,” from the * Merchant 
of Venice,” illustrates the list ofexecutants ; “Sit you 
down in gentleness,” from * As you like it,” is placed 
at the commencement of the programme, and other 
equally apposite extracts appear throughout the list 
of pieces to be performed. But unfortunately the 
whole merit of this idea is marred by mottoes from 
the poets before 


tradesmen’s advertisements, “ Boil 
thou first i’ the charmed pot,” 
being chosen for the announcement of a wond 


from © Macbeth,” 
o 


tea; *‘ And Enid fell in longing for a 

Idylls of the King,” being printed ona pag 
to the interests of a Costume Emporium, &c. 
will caterers for the public understand that 
can result from draggi ng these commercial 
into a purcly artistic atmosphere : 
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sible to do more than make a 
selection from the enormous amount of music sent 
i iew 3 to satisfy one fourth of our correspondents 
play or sing in public and forward us notices of 

s wherever appcar; or to answer 


their successe 
t} to us—some medical, 


As we find it impo 
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le Many questions address 
some musical, and @ome personal—connected re- 
motely with the art. we feel that a few words to our 


read rs, now and then, may¥'save them the trouble of 
writing letters to our oflice inquiring the reason why 
we throw their communications aside, and also re- 
lieve us from the necessity of replying to them 
individually. In the first place, let it be thoroughly 
understood that all music sent for review receives 
due attention, and that when notices on compositions 
r many months after they have reached our 
oflice, or no notices appear at all, a very sutficient 
reason could be given. With regard to the per- 
formances of public artists who send us accounts 
of all the Concerts at which they played or sung— 
those portions relating to themselves being scored 
under with a thick pen, and accompanied with a 
reminder that they are subscribers to our journal— 


appea 








iwe always adopt the principle of inserting only one 


| 


or two from the packet. And, lastly, whilst always 
ready to reply to any queries of ceneral interest we 
beg to give a specimen (recently received) of those 
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which we decline to answer: 


be so kind as to tell me where Mr. Barton McGuckin | Redemption.” 
has sang in public? of the libretto have been before the public; “but as in the 


was taught singing ? how long he 


and what town in Ireland he came from ? also what | P' 
profession were his parents? Can tell why tobacco | 


is injurious to the voice ? and oblige, yours truly, —. 
It may be well to say that this letter is only one 
taken at random from a large store. 


Ovr attention has been called to a paragraph in| 
* Over-cheap | 


the Globe of the 17th ult., headed 
Music,” in which the decline of the Birmingham 
Musical Association, in consequence of the falling off 
of the “ threepenny public,” is adduced by our con- 
temporary in triumphant proof of its conviction that 
there is little orno demand among the working classes 
ior good music. Now, in face of this insinuation, we 
should like first of all to refer the readers of the 
Globe to the figures given in our last issue, in connec- 
tion with working men’s Concertsin Manchester. And, 
secondly, we venture to suggest that the conclusion 
of our contemporary is based upon unproved assump- 
tions. If it can be shown that there has been no 
falling off in the quality of the music performed by 
the Association of late seasons, and, further, that there 
has been no decay of the cordial relationship pre- 
viously existing between all the workers in the cause, 
well and good. But if, on the other hand, as we 
surmised in the article on “ Music for the People,” 
already referred to, there has been any deterioration 
in the one case, and any disruption in the other, the 
frank Philistinism of the Globe loses all its sting. 


We have much pleasure in conveying to our readers 
a piece of information upon Gounod’s * Meditation on 
Bach’s First Prelude ’’—copied from the “ Analytical 
Notes’? appended to the programme of a provincial 
concert—which we are certain cannot fail to surprise 
them: ‘This exquisite melody was written by 
Sebastian Bach, and the accompaniment, by Bach’s 
dying request, was entrusted to Gounod.” 


him with the following quite unknown and equally 
interesting fact? W hen Mozart’s “ Messiah’ had 
grown to be a popular work, the composer, feeling 
that the score was thin, and that his own powers 
were failing him, besought Handel to put additional 
accompaniments to the Oratorio, saving, with tears 
in his eyes, that he would entrust his work to no 
other hands. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(By ouR SpectaAL CorRESPONDENT.) 

In our notice of the last of these great musical gather- 
ings, in 1882, we alluded to the responsibility resting upon 
those who have the direction of the preliminary arrange- 
ments ; for not only must the artists requested to supply | a 
new works be such as have legitimately gained a world-wide 


name, but in some instances implicit confidence in their | 
are suited for the | 
Festival can only be inspired by the success of those of a | 


power to produce such compositions as 


different character which have preceded them. In the case 
of M. Gounod, of course, this latter difficulty applied not on 
the present occasion; yet the extraordinary sensation 
created by his sacred Trilogy, ‘‘ The Redemption,” at the 
last meeting, perhaps, rendered the task of selection even 
more perplexing, for it became obvious that nothing short 
of a commission for a work of equal importance from the 
same pen would satisfy public expectation, and unless 
liberal and ready aid to secure this could be obtained, one 
of the strongest Festivals on record might be succeeded by 
a comparatively weak one. Luckily, how ever, ample help 
from the same source as before was forthcoming, and the 
result is the Oratorio ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” the profoundly 
religious subject of which, it may well be imagined, was in 


* Dear Sir,—Will you | | thorough sy mpathy with the mind of the composer of ‘‘ The 


For some months the design and outline 


ublished edition of the Oratorio M. Gounod speaks for 
himself on the subject, we cannot do better than quote his 
words: ‘* This work,” he says, “‘ is the continuation of my 
v‘ The Redemption.’ It will perhaps be asked 
ben in the title, I have placed death before life. It is 
because in the order of eternal things death precedes 
| life, although in the order of temporal things life precedes 
death. Death is only the end of that existence which 
dies each day; it is only the end of a continual ‘ dying.’ 
But it is the first moment, and, as it were, the birth, of 
that which dies no more. I cannot here enter into a 





' detailed analysis of the different musical forms which ex- 


Will the | 
critic who penned these lines permit us to present | 


press the meaning and idea of this work. I do not wish 
to expose myself to the reproach either of pretension or of 
subtlety. I shall, therefore, confine myself to pointing 
out the essential features of the ideas I have wished to 
express; that is to say, the tears which death causes us to 
shed here below; the hope of a better life, the solemn 
dread of unerring justice, the tender and filial trust in 
eternal Love.” Of the representative themes used through- 
‘out the Oratorio, which are given in music type in the 
Preface, the composer says that the first is intended to 
express ‘‘ the terror inspired by the sense of the inflexibility 
of justice, and, in consequence, by that of the anguish of 
punishment. This melodic form, which is employed both 
in ascending and descending order, presents a sequence 
of three major seconds.” The second, ‘* that of sorrow 
and tears, is transformed by the use of the major key, and 
the alteration of a single note, into the expression of 
consolation and joy.” The third ‘ expresses the happiness 
of the blessed”; and, lastly, the melodic form, ‘ which, 
by means of threefold superposition, gives the framework 
of an augmented fifth, announces the awakening of the dead 
at the terrifying call of the angelic trumpets, of which St. 
Paul speaks in one of his Epistles to the Corinthians.” 
Of the exquisite manner in which these four striking 
subjects are treated we ‘shall speak in reviewing the per- 
| formance of the work. So sublime a theme as * Mors et 
Vita,” it must be admitted, would tax the highest faculties ; 
for not only a tone-poet, but a tone-priest is demanded to 
embody in such music, as will deepen the effect of the 
Scriptural text upon every hearcr, a chain of events before 
even the thought of which we can only bow with rever- 
ence. But that M. Gounod, in the endeavour to give 
utterance to his religious yearnings, did not miscalculate 
his artistic powers is now effectually proved; and ‘+ Mors 
et Vita”’ has taken its place a antes of the many suc- 
cesses of its gifted composer, and as one more proof of 
the judgment and energy exercised d by the Festival autho- 
rities in “the pemcnnenee of their onerous duties, 


whose * Stabat Mater” laid ‘he foundation of his ey in 
this country, would naturally occur to those desirous of 
engaging the great representatives of art to contribute 
towards the Festival; and, wisely therefore, he was 
| promptly applied to. That he at once accepted the com- 
| mission may have been fairly anticipated ; for not only has 
England been foremost in acknowledging his genius, but, 
as a guest, he has been warmly received here, and, 
although now recognised throughout the world of musi c 
he i is not a man to slight those who, in the e sarly part of 
his career, have, both artistically and personally, shown 
their high appreciation of his worth. As we have already 
mentioned, the work chosen by a composer for a Festival 
|may not be of the same character as those by which he 
has made a name in this country; and when, therefore, 
Dvorak decided to write a secular Cantata a certain 
|amount of anxiety might reasonably be felt by the Com- 
mittee as to the result. The triumphant reception of ‘ The 
Spectre’s Bride,” however, is sufficient evidence that the 
confidence reposed in him was well founded ; and, as he has 
already achieved an enduring success here in a sacred 
; work, we are glad to find that he selected our great 
English Festival to prove the versatility of his powers. 
The increasing popularity of Mr. Frederic Cowen as a 
composer of works in various forms must have assured the 
| Committee that a welcome would be accorded to any com- 
| Position from his pen, and perhaps no subject could have 
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been selected more suited to his melodious and genial 


style than that of ‘Sleeping Beauty,” a theme already 
treated by Balfe, and now thrown into a dramatic shape, 
consisting of a Prologue and four scenes, by Mr. Francis 
Hueffer. 

The name of Dr. Villiers Stanford is one which could 
scarcely be omitted from a scheme which, whilst recog- 
nising the genius of foreign creative artists, should also be 
thoroughly representative of that which exists in our own 
country ; and in contributing a work of such dimensions as 
his Oratorio, ‘* The Three Holy Children,” there can be 
little doubt that the composer fully acknowledged the im- 
portance of the occasion. 

Although Mr. A. C. Mackenzie's ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” 
which he was composing for the Norwich Festival at the 
time preparations were commenced for the Birmingham 
meeting, prevented the possibility of his writing a great 
choral work, it is satisfactory to find that he is represented 
on the occasion; and certainly, considering that he is a 
skilled violinist, studying, when a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music, under M. Sainton, no more appropriate 
composition could have been suggested than a Violin 
Concerto, especially when its merits are revealed by so 
consummate an artist as Senor Sarasate. Mr. Mackenzie 
also contributes a Scena written for Mr. Lioyd, the words 
by Mr. T. Spencer. 

It remains only to mention Mr. Thomas Anderton, 
whose Cantata, ‘' Yule-Tide.”’ formed a portion of the 
secular performances, and Mr. Ebenezer Prout, who con- 
tributed a Symphony—the first ever written for a Birming- 
ham Festival—both these works fully sustaining the high 
reputation of their respective composers, and amply justi- 
fying the members of the Birmingham Committee in their 
reliance upon talent so universally and deservedly recognised. 

The death of Sir Michael Costa, who has been for so 
many years identified with this Festival, demands an ex- 
pression of sincere regret from all who know how much 
the success of the meetings depended, not only upon his 
able conductorship, but upon his personal influence in 
organising those innumerable details connected with the 
musical arrangements, the good effect of which was gene- 
rally admitted and thoroughly appreciated. ‘The election 
of Herr Richter as his successor could scarcely, perhaps, 
be expected to pass without comment; but it must be 
remembered that, although a German, our knowledge of 
his powers rests not upon German report. In our own 
country he has fairly earned a name as a high-class | 
Conductor of high-class compositions; and it was known, 


therefore, that in electing him to the vacant post every work | 


performed under his direction would receive the earnest | 
and painstaking care of a truly reliable artist. 

The Festival began on Tuesday, the 25th ult., with | 
Mendelssohn’s Oratorio * Elijah,” a work welcome indeed 
wherever given, but doubly so in Birmingham, where its | 
manifold beauties were originally revealed under the com- 
poser’s direction, and where many—including the veteran 
organist, Mr. Stimpson—can recall the scene of intense | 
excitement on the memorable occasion of its first perform- | 
ance. The inauguration of the present meeting by an 
Oratorio which has now been before the world for thirty- 
nine years may be accepted as an undoubted proof, not 
only of its enduring power, even in these days when 
conflicting theories on the true mission of music are 
springing up around us, but as a tribute, iv memoriam, | 
to a foreign artist who thus dedicated one of the highest 
efforts of his genius to the English nation. Herr Richter’s 
entrance into the orchestra was greeted by an outburst of | 
enthusiastic applause; and the National Anthem having 
been given, with fine effect, Mr. Santley’s delivery of the 
opening Recitative announced the commencement of the 
first work of the Festival. As all the principal vocalists— 
Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, 
Madame Trebelli, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley—were 
the same as those who sang in the Oratorio at the last 
meeting, in 1882, little need be said of the manner in 
which the important solos were sung. <A word of praise, 
however, is due for the valuable aid rendered in the Double 
Quartet by Mrs. Hutchinson, Messrs. Bragg, F. King, and 
Watkin Mills, the services of some of these singers being 
also given in other portions of the concerted music. The 
choral singing throughout the work was fully up to the 





|forth in the first chorus, < 


|live the daughter of our King,” 





highest standard of the Birmingham choir; indeed, the 
leads—under the unerring beat of Herr Richter—were 
simply perfect, the great Chorus, “ Thanks be to God,” 
producing a thrilling effect, partially marred, however, 
by the usual rustling “of dresses accompanying the move- 
ment of those who, in their hurry for lunch, forgot the 
respect due to Mendelssohn and Mendelssohn lovers. 

The first part of the Concert in the evening was devoted 
to Mr. Cowen’s Cantata *‘ Sleeping Beauty,’’ composed 
expressly for the Festival. The libretto, adapted for 
musical setting by Mr. Huefier, is extremely well laid out 
for the purpose, the versification being easy and flowing 
throughout, and the story, although certainly differing 
from that which children, at least, will maintain to be the 
right version, having quite as much interest as we are 
accustomed to expect in fairy legends. Following modern 
eee aig perhaps too slavishly, Mr. Cowen’s work is 
bristling with ‘representative themes,” the attention of 
the auditor being constantly ! live to trace these 
phrases wherever they occur, even sometimes at the ex- 
pense of the very beautiful abstract music with which the 
composer illustrates the various phases of his story. In 
the Prologue, which commences with a few bars of 
orchestral Introduction, followed by a choral Recitative, 
we have three subjects afterwards heard in the work. 
This is followed by a charmingly fairylike and delicately 
accompanied chorus in A major, * Draw the thread, and 
weave the woof,” commenced by the twelve Fays invited 
by the Avng to the christening of his infant daughter. The 
tenor and bass voices afterw ards join, to the accompaniment 
of a portion of what we may term the *‘ Love” motive. The 
opening three notes of the chorus being then thrice heard 
in the orchestra, the voices continue with detached pas- 
saves, until a sudden change in the character of the music 
prepares for the entrance of the Wicked Fay, who utters 
the warning as soon as she appears, a contrasting theme 
which we presume may be accepted as that of the evil 
omen, being afterwards cleverly worked with the ‘* Love’ 
motive already mentioned, the scene indeed containing 
dramatic music of a high order. In the Orchestral Inter- 
Jude, which follows this, preceded by a heres tenor solo, we 
have the whole of the “ia ove” motive which is shadowed 
beautiful 8 flowing melody in E 
major, after which the tenor solo is resumed in D major, 














'the same motive is given in various keys in the orchestra ; 
jand, after a return to E 


major, with another short tenor 
solo, the subject dying off in the orchestra, effectively 
concludes the Prologue. 

Scene 1 introduces us to a hall in the King’s Palace, 
beginning with a festive chorus in B flat, preluded by a 








| brief instrumental < symphony, to greet the entrance of the 


| King and Princess. This choral piece has a pleasing 
| subje ct in waltz rhythm, which is afterwards made a 
| prominent theme in the work; and, apart from the excel- 
| lent vocal writing in the movem ent, warm praise must be 
given for the clever and varied accompaniment, which 
enriches without disturbing the melodious flow of the voice 
parts. The next number is a Scena for the Aing, Priicess, 
and Chorus, and commences with the opening instrumental 
phrase of the Cantata. The Ning then, ina bold Recita- 
tive, tells how the cloud which for years overshadowed the 
path of his child has now vanished ; but whilst he sings, 


|the motive which represents the warning of the Wicked 


This is followed by a bright chorus, ‘* Long 
and a very fine solo for 
the Aing, with which the chorus unites; this movement, 
indeed, being one of the best in the work. Phrases of 
dance-music are then heard, and the Princess wanders 
dreamily from the banqueting hall, the music gradually 
growing fainter until, ending upon the dominant, the next 
number commences with a solo for the Pi » im C. 
This soliloquy of the maiden is full of beauty, both in the 
voice part and orchestral accompaniments, a good effect 
being gained by the strains of dance-music being heard in 
the distance, and ceasing as the Princess enters the turret- 
chamber and closes the door. In Scene 2 the Wicked Fay, 
disguised as an old crone, is at the spinning-wheel ; and, 
after a brief duet, the Fay sings a ballad in D minor, the 
effect of which is much heightened by a quaint figure in 
the accompaniment. In this piece the words of the doom 
are accompanied by the motive already mentioned, the 


Fay is heard. 
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Princess mechanically repeats them, and, after some clever 
vocal writing, the spindle pricks the finger of the poor 
victim (fulfilling the words of the ‘ warning’’), and she 
falls back in a swoon, whilst the [ay utters some few 
phrases in triumph. The Incantation Scene follows, and 
this, it is unnecessary to say, can be but feebly described, 
the colouring of the orchestra—in the details of which 
Mr. Cowen has indeed fully proved himself a master 
throughout the work—being so important an element in 
the general effect as to render it impossible to separate the 
vocal from the instrumental portions of this highly interest- 
ing number. We may say, however, that it commences 
with a solo by the Wicked Fay, ‘Spring from the earth, 
red roses,” the beauty of the melody being materially 
aided by the florid figure of accompaniment; the theme is 
then taken up by the basses, and the solo being resumed, 
is responded to by tenors and basses in unison, an effective 
and highly dramatic climax being gained (with a free use 
of the ** Doom” motive), the movement ending with the 
ominous words ‘‘She must die.’ A Choral Interlude, in 
E flat, illustrative of the sleep of the Princess, King, and 
Courtiers, now occurs, forming not only an effective con- 
trast with the exciting movement which precedes it, but 
with its beautiful orchestral accompaniment, containing 
reminiscences of representative themes, being most charm- 
ingly descriptive of the quiet which reigns throughout the 
Palace. On the dominant harmony of A flat major, a 





choral phrase in unison then announces that the sleepers | 
are under the spell of witchcraft, and after asking who | 
will awake them, a signal is heard. At the commence: | 
ment of Scene 3, in the Hall of the Castle, as before, this | 
signal grows louder (the notes being the same as those | 
beginning the ‘* Love”’ motive), and is afterwards combined | 
with the theme representative of the Good Iairies, which | 
occurs in the opening chorus of the work. At the end of | 
this orchestral piece, the Prince enters, and in a series of | 
recitative passages calls upon the sleepers to arouse, but, 
finding no response, he hurries to the turret-chamber in 
search of the beautiful Princess foreshadowed in his 
dreams, the sound of the horn signal dying off as he reaches 
the room. The fourth, and last, Scene begins with the 
entry of the Prince into the turret-chamber, where the 
Princess lies asleep on a couch strewn with rose-leaves. 
A beautiful theme from the orchestra prefaces the passionate 
utterances of the Prince, as he kneels before the Sleeping 
Beauty ; and, after a fine solo—appropriately beginning and 
ending with the ‘‘ Love” motive—he kisses her, and she 
awakes. An excellent dramatic effect is here gained by 
the resumption of the dance music precisely where it left 
off in the first scene, and its continuance through a portion 
of the following duet, the ‘: Love” theme afterwards steal- 
ing in, and being given in its entire form to the Princess 
where she declares her affection. The duet which succeeds | 
this is made up chiefly of passages already heard; the 
dance theme and chorus is then resumed, and a bright 
and jubilant coda concludes the work. Mr. Cowen’s grace- 
ful and melodious music received ample justice from the 
principal vocalists. Mrs. Hutchinson’s pure voice and 
cultivated style invested the part of the Princess with much 
interest, her scena where she wanders from the banqueting 
hall and her solo on awaking from her long slumber being 
sung with much earnest feeling and unexaggerated expres- 
sion; Madame Trebelli was sufficiently impressive as the 
Wicked Fay; Mr. Lloyd (the Prince) received quite an 
ovation after his fine and impassioned delivery of the solo 
addressed to the Princess in the turret-chamber: and Mr. | 
F. King, as the King, gave the whole of the music allotted 
to him with excellent effect. The choral portions of the 
work evidenced the result of very careful preparation ; and | 
the composer, who conducted, had every reason to be 
gratified with the spontaneous marks of genuine apprecia- 
tion of his artistic labours which greeted him throughout, 
as well as at the conclusion of, his Cantata. 

In the second part of the programme notice is only de- 
manded for an important Scena, ‘* Love lost on earth,” the 
words by Mr. T. Spencer, composed especially for Mr. Lloyd 
by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, who conducted the work. The 
verses pathetically tell the story of one who within a sacred 
edifice dedicates his life to heaven, in memory of a being 
loved and lost on earth, and earnestly entreats that he 
may be released by death, and rejoin his beloved in ever- 








lasting life. The piece opens with an impressive Largo in 
B flat minor, an instrumental Introduction effectively leading 
to the voice part, beginning and ending upon the dominant 
harmony, which is prolonged in the orchestral part, and 
succeeded by a passionate Invocation, commencing on the 
words of the title, in the tonic major. The alternations of 
feeling are faithfully reflected both in the vocal and instru- 
mental parts throughout, a change to the relative major, 
and back to the tonic major, with an agitated triplet ac- 
companiment, being points of much interest, the oft 
repeated words “I call on death,” at the conclusion, being 
set with a musical eloquence evidencing a high sense of 
dramatic effect in the composer. Magnificently sung as it 
was by Mr. Lloyd, the scena created a marked effect, both 
vocalist and composer being recalled to the platform and 
enthusiastically applauded. Sefior Sarasate’s playing of 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, and Saint-Saéns’s Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso, Madame Trebelli’s singing 
of the Brindisi from ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” and the perform- 
ance of Wagner’s Overture to ‘* Tannhauser,”’ by the band, 
were of course most welcome items ina really attractive 
programme, and were all received with much applause. 

It is almost needless to say that a thoroughly apprecia- 
tive audience was attracted by the first performance of 
Gounod’s new Oratorio “ Mors et Vita,’ on Wednesday 
morning; and that with the recollection of the extra- 
ordinary effect produced at the last Festival by the great 
French composer's ** Redemption,” the anxiously expectant 
auditors required but the first uplifting of Herr Richter’s 
bidton to centre the whole of their attention upon the music 
with a reverence and earnestness which cannot but be 
accepted as the fittest tribute to the solemnity of the 
theme and the power of the composer. 

Respecting the design of the work, we have already 
allowed M. Gounod to speak for himself, and have now to 
record the truly admirable manner in which this design 
has been carried out. Those who know the earnestness 
with which the composer throws his whole nature into the 
musical embodiment of a religious theme can scarcely 
wonder that he would ever rest content with merely setting 
a sacred libretto prepared to his hand; and, as in the case 
of ‘ The Redemption,” therefore, he has himself compiled 
the text, chiefly from the Scriptures, but with a few ex- 
tracts from St. Augustine. The work—very wisely sung 


jto a Latin text, but with an English translation in the 


Book of Words—is divided into three Parts, the first, 
‘*Mors,” preceded by a Prologue, and concluding with an 


| instrumental Epilogue; the second, “ Judicium,” descrip- 


tive of the Divine Judgment; and the third, ‘ Vita,” the 


| motto ** Ccelum novum: novam terra,’ embodying the sub- 


ject of this final section, the realisation of the Cliistian 


| faith, as set forth in the Apocalypse. We have M. Gounod’s 
|own authority for stating that ‘* Mors et Vita” is a con- 


tinuation of his ‘‘ Redemption,” and so in truth it must be 
considered: but no more convincing proof of the trained 
artistic mind of the composer need be adduced than the 
dissimilarity of the treatment of the two works. In our 
criticism upon ** The Redemption,” on its production, we 


| particularly dwelt upon the judgment shown in moulding the 


libretto into a dramatic shape, not only the various scenes 


illustrated, but the personality of those who take part in 


them, imperatively demanding such form; but the sequel 
has nothing save the partial connection of the subject to 
link it with the earlier work; for in ‘‘The Redemption” 
we have a narration of sacred incidents vivified by the 
colouring of the musical artist, whilst in ‘“* Mors et Vita” 
the eloquence of music is employed to deepen the devo- 


| tional feeling evoked by a calm contemplation of the great 


and accepted truths of Christianity. It has already been 
shown that the composer has availed himself of the modern 
device of using ‘representative themes,” but beyond this 
bond of union with other writers of our day, the style is 
wholly and solely that of M. Gounod, wealth of melody, 
real sympathy with every portion of the text, rich har- 
monic combinations, variety of orchestral colour—which, 
indeed, can be but faintly indicated, even in the minutest 
notice—and the most perfect symmetry in the plan of the 
several movements, being so strikingly manifested through- 
out the work as to prove not only that his resources are 
inexhaustible, but that his highest powers are called forth 
by the sacred subject he has chosen, the nature of which 
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Alatona, lovely maiden. 
(MATONA, MIA CARA.) * 
MADRIGAL FOR FOUR VOICES, 


Words imitated and adapted from the original Italian Composed by ORLaxpo Lassus 
by W. A. Banner. (1520—1594). 


London: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., 1, Berners Strect (W.), and 80 & S81, Queen Street (E.C.) 
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* Sung at the Concerts of Netherlandish Musie at the Albert Hall, in connection with the Exhibition of Inventions 
and Masic, by the Amsterdam Choir, under the direction of Heer Daniel de Lange, 15th July, 1885. 
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leads him to reflect the severe ecclesiastical school heralded | succeeded by a quartet with chorus, ‘* Ingemisco tanquam 


by Palestrina where such treatment seems congenial to his | reus 
text, but to shake off all slavish adherence to cherished | | soprano voice in F 


” 


in which a chromatic 
minor, 


phrase, given out by the 
imitated a fourth below 


models whenever and wherever a brighter setting of the, | by the alto, and replied to by the tenor, leads to 
la few bars of canonical imitation upon a theme given 


words appears to him more appropriate. 

The work opens with a Prologue in C minor, a few bars 
of introduction, on a tonic pedal, leading to a choral 
passage in unison, at the conclusion of which the first of 
the representative themes, which we may here appropriately 
term the “Death” motive, followed by two wailing 
chords from the orchestra, expresses the solemn text, 
“ Horrendum est incidere in manus Dei viventus ” (‘*It is 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God” 
After two repetitions of this phra ise, each time a semitone 
higher, the key changes to the tonic major, when the 
hopeful words of the Redeemer—*‘ Ego sum Resurrectio et 
Vita accompanied by horns, trumpets, and strings, are 
heard in a declamatory passage for baritone, which “bei ng 
afterwards sung by the full chorus brings the Prologue to 
an impressive close. The Requiem for the Dead, which 
really commences the first part, is preluded by an 
instrumental Adagio and Andante in C minor, the latter 
beginning in the form of a strict Fugue, but shortly 
interrupted and leading through a dominant pedal to the 
choral utterance ‘‘ Requiem wternam.” At the foco piu 
mosso the second representative theme occurs in the 


orchestra, This subject, which M. Gounod tells us is 
expressive of ‘‘ sorrow and tears,” forms a fitting accom- 
paniment to the monotone phrases of the vocal parts. A 


charming Quartet in A flat, repeated by the choir in G, 
and a melodious soprano solo, responded to by the other 
voices, are followed by a resumption of the ‘** Death”’ 
motive by the choir, given thrice, as before, but this time 
a whole tone lower on each repetition. The opening 
theme of the Requiem, sung by the solo voices, then 
occurs, and is succeeded by the melodious * Kyrie,” for 
chorus, in the tonic major, with a florid accompaniment. 
The fine massive chorus which follows “— custod 
matutinag usque ad noctem,” written alla Capella, 
for a double choir, and although a successful specim en of 
the solid contrapuntal style of the old Italian masters, has 
something besides this evidence of scholastic knowledge on 
the part of its composer to recon amend it. We have ample 
ates in all M. Goun od’s religious works that he never 
displays his condition, save where by such means he can 
invest his text with additional vitality; and we look upon 
this chorus, therefore, not as a concession to those who 
believe that for the “true” school of sacred writing we 
must return to the idiom of former years, but because he 
had to set these beautiful words with due regard to their 
solemn import, and has chosen the form which he con- 
ceived best suited to the purpose. The ** Dies Irie ’’ com- 
mences furtissimo with the “ Death * motive, for the orches- 
tra, enforced by the brass instruments, a quiet chorus, with 
detached chords, leading most effectively to the ‘‘ Tuba 
mirum,”’ in which the bold choral unison phrase is accom- 
panied with trumpet calls, the “‘ Death’ motive being heard 
throughout, with the basses of the orchestra, the masterly 
handling of this prevailing theme, not only with the basses, 
but, in contrary motion, with the wood-wind instruments, 
on the words “ Mors stupebit,” gently breathed by the 
choir, evidencing the care with which the composer has 
thought out every detail of this really beautiful movement. 
Che Quartet and Chorus, ‘ Quid sum, miser,” beginning in 
G minor, and passing into E dat m: ajor, charmingly melo- 
dious, and placidly accompanied, forms a grateful contrast 
‘with the solemn movements which precede it ; 
lowing soprano solo and chorus, ‘+ Felix Culpa,” in A 
flat major, is a perfect gem, and produced a thrilling 
eflect upon the auditors. The exquisite strain, sung 
first by the soprano, afterwards, in varied form and 
with florid accompaniment, by the chorus, and then 
by the solo voice combined with the choir, left indeed 
a deep impression upon the audience; and there can 
be little doubt that, apart from the work in which it 
was first heard, the movement will frequently find a 
place in programmes of sacred music. A duet, for soprano 
and alto, with chorus, nes me, sedisti,”” again 
introduces the first and secon representative themes, ‘and 
the movement, commencing ‘wilh an effectively written 
duet, contains some excellent choral writing. 





is all 


but the fol- | 


to the baritone; a melodious strain for the solo 
voices, in the relative major, commenced by tenor and 
bass, and joined by the other voices, being followed 
most effectively by the first entrance of the choir, the key 
changing to F major, with a flowing arpeggio accompani- 
ment. A beautiful tenor solo, ‘‘ Inter oves locum prasta,” 

forms an excellent point of repose between the preceding 
movement and the following, ‘ Confutatis maledictis,” in 
A minor, in which the “ Death” motive, with its ac- 
companying plaintive chords, is again heard at the com- 
mencement, and leads to a placid and melodious Quartet, 
the key being changed to G major, and afterwards to E 
flat, the sudden cessation of the florid accompaniment to 
which, towards the conclusion, gives place to some detached 


' unaccompanied vocal phrases, most eloquently expressive 


of the supplicating character ofthe words. ‘ Lacrymosa,” 
after a few bars of symphony, begins with a choral passage 
in unison, repeated, according to a favourite plan of the 
composer, a third higher. An impressive phrase, sung 
first by the solo Quartet, and then by the choir, with some 
unaccompanied choral passages on the words * Pie Jesu,” 
finish the vecal portion of the movement, which dies off in 
the orchestra with the second representative theme, still in 
the same key as when first heard. The Offertorium, “Domine 
Jesu Christe, Rex Gloriz,” is a boldly written double chorus, 
in D minor, an effective diminnendo leading toa soprano solo 
in the tonic major, accompanied in triplets, and followed by 
a strict Fugue on a well-marked subject, commenced by 
the basses, on the words “Quam olim Abrahz,” but not 
developed to any great extent. The “ Sanctus,”’ for tenor 
solo, with chorus, one of those beautiful swave movements 
which Gounod alone could have written, is rem arkable, not 
only for the exquisite — ousness of the subject, but forthe 
eloquence of the choral responsive phrases, and the delicacy 
of the instr aleuton: ‘the triplet accompaniment for 
violins and violas, and the judicious employment of the 
harps, being in ha; Ppy sympi ithy with the nature of the 
text. The choral *Pleni sunt Celi” and “ Hosanna in 
Excelsis’ conclude the movement with much effect. In 
the quartet, ‘ Pie Jesu,” in E minor, the second repre- 
sentative theme occurs in the major key, not in C,as given 
by the composer in his preface, but in D, the subject after- 
wards being heard in E minor and major, in which latter 
key the movement ends. The “Agnus Dei,” in A flat 
major, is written for solo soprano, with chorus, the lovely 
theme, on the words * Dona eis”—which the composer 
tells us represents ‘the happine ss of the blessed ”’—soar- 
ing above the choir with thrilling etiect, and the orches- 
tral accompaniments throughout “being in true sympathy 
with the text. To the words * Lux wterna,” sung fianis- 
by the choir (before which the ‘* Death” motive 
creeps in once more, having previously been heard 
in the basses of the orchestral accompaniment), we have 
some appropriately quiet chords ; and a point worthy of 
mention is the enharmonic change of the A flat, the last 
note of the symphony, into G sharp, to commence the 
orchestral Epilogue, which with a skilful treatment of the 
first and second representative themes—the latter for the 
first time in C major—scored with a masterly hand, and 
supplemented by the organ, most appropriately brings the 
first part of the work to a close. 

The second part, ‘‘ Judicium,” may be said to form a 
connecting link between the two great divisions of the 
work, “ Mors et Vita,’ and consists of six numbers, three 
of which are instrumental. Of the imagination displayed 
in these orchestral movements, coloured as they are by so 
great a master of instrumen n as Gounod, it would be 
impossible to convey more than a faint impression. Of 


Sti0 











| course, handled by an inferior artist, a score cdntaining six 





trumpets, six horns, four trombones, with even cymbals and 
side-drums, would merely mean a large accession to the 
noise so often mistaken for power; but the wondrous 
blending of the mass of sound—-especially in the * Tub ad 
ultimum judicium ”—-produced an overwhelming effect, and 
so thoroughly realised the deeply religious nature of the 


This is} theme that we doubt whether, had applause been per- 
t 
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mitted, a single mark of approbation would have been 
elicited from the auditors. The first of these three orches- 
tral movements is a Prelude, ‘‘Somnus mortuorum,” a 
placid Adagio, commencing in E major, and changing to 
A minor, the conclusion of the number creating a feeling 
of almost painful suspense by closing upon the second 
inversion of the augmented triad on the third of the scale. 
The intervals of this harmony commence the following 
movement, “Tube ad ultimum judicium,” the gradual 
entry of the trumpets upon this chord—with its piercing 
augmented fifth — suggesting, with thrilling effect, the 
awakening of the dead “at the terrifying call of the angelic 
trumpets,”’ alluded to in the composer's preface. After 
repeated trumpet-calls, upon a tonic harmony, combined 
with chromatic runs, this dissonant chord is resumed and per- 
sistently repeated against the ‘‘ Death” motive in the bass, 
the movement, indeed, as a specimen of forcible and unexag- 
gerated tone-painting being one of the finest in the work. 
Some detached tremolo phrases commence the next move- 
ment, ‘ Resurrectio mortuorum,” the trumpet-calls re- 
appear, a subject, in augmentation, from the “ Somnus 
mortuorum ”’ being used as an inner part, and the number 
ends with a short baritone solo, announcing the coming of 
the “Son of Man.” The next number, ‘‘ Judex,” opens 
with an important orchestral Prelude containing three 
themes, the second and third of which (the latter the sub- 
ject first heard in the Soprano solo of the ** Agnus Dei”) 
are played in the accompaniment of the Chorus which 
follows, the first re-appearing in the few bars of symphony 
at the close of the movement. ‘‘ Judicium electorum” is 
divided into several sections, and although comparatively 
short, is one of the most deeply considered and impressive of 
the chain of movements in this part. It commences with a 
baritone recitative announcing the gathering of the nations, 
after which the “theme of the blessed” is appropriately 
used to accompany a longer declamatory solo for the same 
voice, in D, which, ending on the dominant harmony, leads 
to one of the most exquisite soprano solos ever written, 
even by Gounod, the simple purity of which, apart from its 
abstract musical attraction, invests the words to which it 
is set-—* Beati qui lavant stolas suas in Sanguine Agni”— 
with an earnest eloquence beyond the power of description. 
A modulation into G introduces the angelic choir (sopranos 
and altos) on a quiet phrase, followed by the theme already 
given, in the original key, the soprano afterwards joining 
the choir with charming effect. The movement concludes 
with the words ‘In memoria externa,” sung as a chant 
by the full choir, unaccompanied. A_ brief baritone 
solo prefaces the next movement, ‘ Judicium  rejec- 
taneorum,” in which the plan of the opening Prologue 
is almost preserved throughout. The ‘* Death” motive, 
which has up to this point formed so prominent a portion 
of the work, appears here, as might be anticipated, for 
the last time; but the unisonous choral phrase, creep- 
ing up a semitone on each repetition, is confined to the 
tenors and basses. Then, preceded by two bars of 
recitative for baritone, the tenors and basses sing alter- 
nate bars with the sopranos and altos afterwards 
joining, but still in unison, a retura to the trumpet-calls 
terminating the movement and the Second Part of the 
work. 

The Third Part, ‘ Vita,” commences with an orchestral 
movement most delicately scored, and entitled * Visio 
Sancti Joannis,” beginning with chromatic passages of 
holding notes for the higher instruments, alternated 
with soft arpeggios for the harp. <A baritone recitative 
then tcils of the New Heaven and Earth, a solo for 
the same voice, “ Jerusalem Caelestis,” preceded by a 
melodious symphony, being a traly appropriate setting 
of the words “ And I, John, saw the Holy City descending 
out of Heaven.” The choral ‘ Sanctus,” in A major, 
begins with a cantabile subject for the orchestra, with 
syncopated bass. Six sopranos then utter a simple phrase, 
repeated a fifth below by the same number of contraltos, 
to a melodious orchestral figure with arpegzio accompani- 
ment. A beautiful change into C major then occurs, when 
each section of the choir utters in succession the word 
‘* Sanctus,” to the interval of a falling fifth, the original 
instrumental theme being repeated as an accompaniment, 
a brief subject, with full choral harmony, terminating the 
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voice out of Heaven’’—begins the next movement, and 
this is followed by a unisonous choral passage, har. 
monised on its repetition, and accompanied with flowing 
arpeggios, the sublime words of the text being indeed 
most sympathetically set. A very fine Quartet, “2 
absterget Deus,” follows this, the consoling words, * And 
God shall wipe away all tears,” being commenced by the 
soprano, repeated by the other voices, and afterwards in 
Quartet, the harmonies throughout being in true accord 
with the subject, and the theme expressive of ‘ Consola- 
tion and joy” clinging lovingly around the accompani. 
ment. When the voices afterwards announce, in alternate 
phrases, that ‘“* Death shall be no more,” this theme is 
again used with exquisite effect, its constant recurrence in 
this movement, indeed, thoroughly fulfilling its mission. 
In the two following movements the impressive character ot 
the text is admirably coloured by choral monotone phr 
‘** Ego sum Alpha et Omega,” especially, fully reatising th: 
deep import of the words by the vocal reiteration of the 
fifth of the scale, with a placid figure in the accompaniment. 
A fine change now occurs from the key of C to that of L, 
when the choir, singing the words “ Et ero illi Deus,” the 
lovely’theme typical of the happiness of the blessed streams 
from the orchestra with charming effect. A monotone phrase 
previously heard to the same words, ‘“ Ecce tabernacul 
Dei,” is now sung; and, after some passages of imitation, 
the movement concludes with a bright chorus in which the 
sopranos mount up to b, a few bars of symphony at the 
conclusion introducing for the last time the ** Consclation” 
theme.” ‘‘ Hosanna,” the final movement, commences 
with the exposition of a tonal Fugue; but, like most of the 
composer's specimens of this class of writing, choral effect 
apart from what seemed the original design gradually 
arise; and, with a well developed Coda, the work is brought 
to a conclusion, leaving upon the mind of the auditors not 
only a feeling of the deepest reverence for the sublimity of 
the subject thus vividly placed before them, but of adm: 
tion for the genius of an artist who can so intensify that 
feeling by the mighty power of music. 

The absolutely perfect manner in which the Oratorio 
was rendered, by principal vocalists, band, and chorus, 
renders it difficult to select special pieces for commendation, 
Madame Albani’s music, however, forms so prominent a 
portion of the work that we cannot withhold our expres- 
sions of the highest admiration, not only for the exquisite 
manner in which she vocalised the heavenly melodies 
assigned to her by the Composer—notably, perhaps, the 
* Felix culpa” and * Agnus Dei”—but for the heart she 
threw into every phrase of her part in the Quartets, 
creating indeed so profound an impression upon every one 
of the vast audience assembled that the very effort to 
restrain applause seemed more eloquent in its silence than 
the most enthusiastic marks of approbation. Our h 
appreciation of Madame Albani’s exceptional powers, how- 
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| ever, must not prevent a well-deserved meed of praise to 


Madame Patey, who sang everything she had to sing like 
a thorough artist; to Mr. Lloyd, whose solo and concerted 
singing throughout the work was instinct with the decpest 
reverence for the music; and to Mr. Santley, whose 
delivery of the important declamatory solos, and admirable 
service in the Quartets, contributed materially to the 
general ciicct of the work. The chorus singing wa 
simply superb, both in quality of tone and truth of 
phrasing, and the angelic choir, wherever introduced, 
was perfectly seraphic in its effect upon the listeners, 
especially where it was woven in with the soprano solo. 
The realisation of the Composer’s marvellous orchestration 
is something indeed to be proud of; and unreservedly we 
say that had M. Gounod been present on this occasion, he 
would have been gratified in the highest degree at the 
exquisite manner in which the whole of his instrumental 
elfects—complicated as they are—were revealed. ‘To the 
labours of Herr Richter, who worked hard to ensure the 
triumphant success achieved, the warmest thanks are due, 
and we heartily congratulate him upon this gratifying 
result of his efforts, and the Birmingham Festival Author 
ties upon their wisdom in securing a work destined to shed 
so enduring a lustre upon these great musical meetings. 
At the Concert in the evening the programme com- 


| menced with Mr. Thomas Anderton’s Cantata ‘* Yule-Tide,” 


movement. A declamatory baritone solo—the “ Great | composed expressly for the Festival. The work has no 
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dramatic design c or continuous story. Interest, however, is 
kept alive throughout by a series of tales and adventures, 


told by a number of kindred and friends gathered together | | 


on Christmas Eve. Before mentioning the music of the 
Cantata it behoves us to award a meed of praise to the 
authoress of the words, Julia Goddard, who has not only 
provided the composer with verses admirably suited for the 
exercise of his skill, but has supplied a group of little 
poems which fairly claim the reader’s attention on their 
own intrinsic gto The work opens with a Prologue in 
the form of a Carol—presumed to be sung outside—pre- 
ceded by a leave ane Introduction. 
quaint and appropriate setting of the words, quietly accom- 


panied, leads to a Chorus of some pretensions, ** The snow | 


lies deep,” the varied fecling of the poetry being faithfully 
coloured both by voices and instruments. 


tive then introduces the ‘Sailor's Song,” a bold and 


stirring melody, the accompanim ent (commencing with a | 


persistent shake on the fifth of the tonic harmony’) con- 
tinuing throughout, in union with the vocal phrases, to 
depict a storm on Christmas Eve, and the smiling of the 

sun upon the homeward-bound vessel on the next morning. 
The peaceful Chorus which follows forms an excellent con- 
trast with the preceding number, and leads to the most 
beautiful solo in the work—that of a little child who relates 
her dream—the pure and charmingly sympathetic treat- 
ment of this piece, both by poet and composer, producing a 
highly favourable impression upon the audience, especially 
the description of the Holy Christ-child, and the transfor- 
mation of the flower to a ‘‘snow-white dove,” where the 
music most happily changes from common to triple measure. 
The simple syncopated accompaniment to this little gem, 
at the commencement, and the delicacy of the instrumen- 


tation throughout are points worthy of high commendation. | 
We may here say that a good efiect is gained by the solo | 


g 
and choral introductions to, and comments upon, the 
pri incipal vocal pieces, a feeling of continuity being thus 
en to the work, which, without this aid, it mi “ht be 
fiicult to sustain. Such a solo is that for the bass, ‘* En- 
tranced the listening poet heard ” (following the song last 
mentioned), which is, indeed, little more than a Recitative. 





A Choral then occurs in which one of the company is | 


requested to tell a ghost story. This is replied to by the 


contralto. who hints that she can relate a thrilling tale of | 


Iceland, told to her by her father, and being encouraged 


to do so in another Chorus, she commences ‘ The story of | 


Gudrun.” Musically, these three introductory pieces have 
little interest, with the exception of the I: 


it ever so weird,”’ many points in which have decided merit, 


the feeling of expectation aroused by the promised recital of | 
expressed, and the | 
“Our hearts are brave as 


a harrowing narrative being well 
maestoso theme, to the words, 
we sit by the fire,” being most appropriately bold and 
decisive. Into the contralto solo and chorus which relates 
the story, the composer has thrown all his talent, the 
placid opening in E flat major, “Gudrun she waited on 
Christmas Eve,” accompanied at first by detached chords, 
and becoming gradually more agitated until, on the unex- 
pected harmony of B flat minor, the appearance of * the 
horse and its rider ” is announced, evidences real dramatic 
feeling. It may be questionable whether the choral inter- 
ruptions to this solo either aid its effect or carry on the 
idea that it is a tale told to a group of eager listeners; but 
as abstract descriptive music they merit commendation, 
especially the concluding chorus, ‘‘ Gudrun is saved,” in 
which the escape of the maiden by her unconsciously tol- 
ling the ‘* Lychgate bell” is coloured by the composer 
with much graphic power. As this is, in its main 
points, the same legend as that which has_ been 
chosen for musical setting as “ The Spectre’s Bride,” 
by Antonin Dvorak, it is but fair to Mr. Anderton 
to say that in selecting his subject he was perfectly uncon- 
scious that the Bohemian composer’s Cantata was founded 
upon a similar story. To this effect he has already written 
to the papers ; and we may here say that we most unhesi- 
tatingly admit his statement. 
(to resume our notice of the work), a short soprano solo 
prefaces a well-written Quintet, ‘‘Some say that ever 
*gainst that season comes,’’ in which Shakespeare’s well- 
known words are appropriately and melodiously set. After 
a brief instrumental Intermezzo, a solo, with chorus for 


This piece, a | 


A tenor Recita- | 





st Chorus, “ Be | 


After this exciting number | 
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fer nale voices, brea thes forth a prayer for peace and good 
| will on earth, both the vocal and instrumental! parts of this 
little piece being in admirable keeping with the words, 
The Quartet and Chorus, ‘Gloria in Excelsis,” which 
concludes the Cantata, shows that the composer has studied 
in a good school without having become unduly 
“scholastic.” Some good imitative points are scattered 
throughout the movement, the part-writing is clear, and 
the instrumentation, although sufficiently full, never over- 
powers the voices. The work, which was conducted by 
Mr. Stockley (who had an overwhelming reception on 
entering the orchestra), was admirably rendered, the solo 
| vocalists—Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Tre! belli, Mr. Joseph 
Maas, Mr. F. King,and Mr. Watkin Mills—exerting them- 
| selves to the utmost to ensure its success. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
inthe graceful ballad sung by the child; Madame Trebelli, 
in the solo, with chorus, * Gudrun she waited on Christmas 
Eve”; Mr. Maas, in the Sailor's Song; and Mr. F. 
King, in the solo “ Entranced the listening poet heard,” 
were extremely effective, and earned well-deserved 
japplause. The composer was called forward at the 
;conclusion, and received with every mark of favour. 
The first part of the programme concluded with a Sym- 
phony in F major, by Mr. Prout, composed for the Festival. 
Whether the choice of the work commissioned for the 
| occasion was left to the composer we know not; but, if so, 
thanks are due to Mr. Prout for furnishing so important 
a contribution. The unison phrase, for violoncellos, 
clarinets, bassoons, and horns, with which the Introduction 
icommences, is extremely melodious, the treatment of this 
phrase in full harmony, and heightened in etfect on its 
re-entry by some excellent contrapuntal \ iting, is 
ciently interesting to ensure the close attention of an 
audience, the bright opening of the ‘ Al 














sui 





legro con brio” 
gaining much in effect by this well-contrasted preparatory 
movement. The principal subject (with the episodes 
jgrowing naturally from it) and the second, a owing 
| melody in the dominant, are worked with remarkable skill 
}in the second part, the recapitulation also being highly 
| interesting, not only by the weaving in of portions of the 
first and second subjects, but by the repetition of the 
introductory theme with full instrumentation. The second 
movement, ‘ Larghetto espressivo,” in B flat major, has 
a plaintive principal theme, which, with varied instrumen- 
the episodes and second 
and elegance. The third 


itation, is frequently heard; 
subject having much grace 
|movement, ‘A l’Espagnol,” an Intermezzo in D minor, 
is suggestive throughout of the most characteristic Spanish 
| dances, and has some very clever instrumentation, espe- 
cially for the wood-wind; a point also to be mentioned 
being the employment of three drums as solo instruments. 
The Fin iale, in F major, has an exceedingly bold and 
effective principal subject, admirably scored, the second 
theme in the dominant being given to the wind instru- 
ments, delicately accompanied by the strings. The 
re-introduction of these subjects, after some excellent 
contrapuntal writing, is extremely good; a coda, with an 
allusion to the primary theme, bringing the work to 
a highly effective conclusion. In every respect this 
Symphony reflects much credit upon a composer who 
is rapidly making his way to the front rank of our native 
creative artists; ‘and although, perhaps, some surprise may 
be felt that a writer of such pronounced ‘‘ advanced” 
tendencies should produce a composition founded on what 
are termed the ‘old lines,” we are here bound to consider 
the work, and not the worker; and that the verdict of the 
audience fully accorded with our own was proved by the 
warm applause which greeted Mr. Prout on the conclusion 
of his Symphony, which he conducted with much ability. 
Ve know not who was responsible for the alteration of the 
order of pieces in the second part of the programme; but 
certainly, without any notice being given, the perform- 
ance of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, in place of 
Mozart’s Overture to ‘* Zauberfléte,” so that many of the 
audience were left in the dark as to what was really being 
played, was, to say the least of it, a proceeding which could 
hardly be expected at a Birmingham Festival. The Rhap- 
sody, however, was finely rendered and warmly applauded. 
After Berlioz’s beautiful song ‘‘ Absence” had been 
charmingly sung by Mrs. Hutchinson, another work 
commissioned for the Festival was «iven, a Violin Concerto, 
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composed by Mr. A.C. Mackenzie, and performed by Sefior 
Sarasate. Written by an accomplished violin-player, it 
may be imagined that the passages, although presenting 
innumerable difficulties, were such as an artist like Sarasate 
would feel a pleasure in surmounting ; but it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the work is of a character to 
challenge criticism upon higher grounds than those of 
mere effective technical display; and although it cer- 
tainly requires more than one hearing fully” to judge 
of its merits, its success was most decisive. Beginning 
in C sharp minor with a striking passage for clari- 
nets, bassoons, violas, and vigtoncell os, the violin soon 
enters, with some effective dramatic phrases, the first sub- 
ject. commenced with the orchestra, being -— by the 
solo instrument, and continued with most delicate accom- 
paniment. The second subject, in the relative major, is a 
cantabile theme of much beauty, announced by the violin, 
and repeated by the orchestra. 
of time, episodical passages, 
the principal subject, or 
relative major, and a bravura passage (quast cadenza ad | 
libitum), we have repetitions of the previous thematic | 
material, cleverly varied and modified—an excellent point 


an orchestral statement of 















whilst the orchestra shadows forth the 
and after 
cludes the movement. 
commencing with a melodious theme in A major for the 
solo instrument, preceded by a figure 
introduced in the course of the movement. 
theme we have a somewhat elaborate accompaniment, 
with changes of tempo. ‘This is followed by an episode, 
and a second melody constructed from the commencing 
four bars of the movement, an interrupted cadence leading 
us into C major, in which an important episode occurs. 


nd subject- 





The movement, although not written in regular form, is ! 


extremely effective. A piccolo, triangle, and three trom- 
bones are added to the score for the Finale, in E major, 
which begins with two bars for trumpets alone, in octaves. 
The leading subject is indicated by violins and fiutes, and 
afterwards given, in its perfect form and proper key, to the 
solo instrument. We have then some excellent develop- 
ment, ar important episode in A minor, and an effective 
recapitulation of the principal themes, a brief animated 
Coda concluding the move 






ent. The composer, who 
conducted his work, received the warmest marks of appro- | 
bation at its conclusion; and the magnificent playing of 
Senor Saras sate was also thoroughly recognised by re- 
eated rounds of applause, both artists being recalled to 
platform. The rest of the programme 
Massenet’s song, ‘‘Ah, depart, vision fair” 
well sung by Mr. Mz aas; Mozart's 
{lite playing the audience out. 
On Thursday morning Handel's ‘ Messiah,’ 
attracted a crowded audience—another proof i 
ACCESS ¥ compositions, even of the 
to our store of sacred works in no respect " 
preciation of the old ones. With such solo vocali 
those who appeared on this occasion—Madame 
Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Hutchinson, adune Patey, | 
Mr. Joseph Maas, and Signor Foli—little need be said of | 
the rendering of the Oratorio; but it must be recorded, as | 
at least a ete} pin the right direction, that the score of Herr | 
Robert Franz was used on the occasion—thanks, we pre- | 
sume, to the influence of Herr Richter—and that a few | 
other innovat introduced, such as the assigning 
of the two airs “ He shall feed His flock” and “Come | 
unto Him” to one soprano vocalist. The choruses were 
admirably given throughout. ‘For unto us” and the 
“ Halleluj: th” produced a thrilling effect, and the steady 
and intelligent beat of Herr Richter was sensi y felt by 
band, chorus, principal singers, and, we may say, also, by 
the auditors. 
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The evening Concert commenced with Antonin Dy orak’s 
Cantata ‘* The Spectre’s Bride,” written, by con ee 
especially for the Festival, which attracte a yee re and 





thoroughly appreciative audience. The vate chosen is 
that treated by Birger in his ballad of “ Lenora,” but the 
legend varies in different countries, the version selected on 
this occasion being that current in the composer’s native 
land. Karel Jaromir Erben, one of the most meritoriou 








Bohemian writers of the first half of this century, produced 
many poems, chiefly arrangements of Bohemian national 
legends in the popular form, and one of these is adopted as 
the libretto of the present work, the English translation 
having been made from the German of K. J. Miiller. 
The story, as set by Dvorak, is as follows: A maiden, 
before a picture of the Virgin, deplores the loss of father, 
mother, sister, and brother, and ‘relating her last parting 
with her betrothed, tells how he enjoined her to spin in 
the first year, bleach in the next, and make the wedding 
garments in the third year, when they would be wedded. 
The three years are over, but she is still alone, and the 
Maiden breathes a prayer to the Holy Mother that either 
her lover may be brought to her side or that she may be 
borne away to him. In answer to this appeal, the spectre 
bridegroom appears and persuades the Muiden to depart 





After an ‘effective change | 


the dominant harmony of the | and corpse-candles gleam ove 


being the re-introduction of the first theme by the violin, | 


a brilliant Cadenza a brief Tutti effectively con- | 
The Largo follows without a break, | 


prominently re- | 
In this opening | charnel-house; and, by the light of the moon shining 


| painting, tl 





Overture to * Zauber- | 


ut oe larze | 









with him at once. The midnight journey, on foot, over 
boulders and rocks, is m ade more dismal by the yelling of 
dogs and the screech-owl. Noisesare heard from caverns. 
r swamp and marsh.  Per- 
ceiving that the Maiden carries a prayer-book, a chaplet, 
and a cross, the spectre lover compels her to give them up 
to him one by one, that he may hurl them away. After a 
weary journey of thirty miles, a churchyard is reached, 
and here the bride is told that she is at home. The 
spectre then urges her to leap the wall, and, as she 
hesitates, he shows her the way. Instead of following 
him, however, she takes to flight, and enters a “tiny 
house,” closing the door after her. This proves to be a 





through a crack in the roof, she perceives a corpse laid 
upon a plank. Then a knock comes at the door, and - 
spectre lover calls upon the dead to rise and let him in, 

thrust out the livir ng. Three times the corpse moves cir 
the door to obey the summons; but the prayers of the 
Maiden make it return to its former position. The crowi 
hee a cock is now bearil, = is spree mous, an 














trembli ng, in the dead] house, pent garments scattere: 
about the graves. All acquainted with Dvordk’s works 
would doubtless expect that in the treatment of this weird 
subject he would again evidence that remarkable faculty 
of building up from the sin nplest materials whole move- 
ments of the dee pest interest, and that his perfect com- 
mand of orchestra! resources would enable him to colour 
the varied events of his story with vivid truthfulness; 
j} but we doubt whether many were prepared for a di 
‘pla ty of such forcible dramatic power as is evidenced 
throughout the Cantata. Like a pencil sketch of a great 
1e pianoforte and vocal score in the ands of 
the audience conveys but a feeble notion of the mas 
effects and delicate tints of instrumentation with which 
this truly original artist has thrown life into every 
phase of the striking g theme he has chosen; and the 
earnestness with which the auditors followed the stirring 




















events of each scene sufficiently proved that in secular, as 





in sacred, works the composer can equaily command the 
sympathies of his hearers. In no portion of this remark- 
able composition is an attempt made to charm the ear at 
the expense of the dramatic continuity of the narrative. 


Where melody is demanded, ph f iusical beauty 





ses of real n 
seem to grow spontaneously from the situation, and are 
never ur iduly prolonged for the sake of a tempting, but 
inartistic, burst of enthusiastic applause. 

What may be called the “ Spectre” motive is given in 
the first eight bars of the instrumenta! Introduction, a wild 
theme in A minor, announced by muted violins, and this is 
succeeded by another subject occasionally heard in the 
work, the two being so mineniery woven in as to form a 
movement of much interes st, whilst effectually preparing 
the audience for the exciting mus “os drama which follows. 
A Chorus in the same key, ‘ The stroke of midnight soon 
will sound,” is extremely graphic, the persistent detached 
notes, tonic and dominant, ad tonic and supertonic, being 
a prominent figure in the accompaniment. The choral 
description of the picture which hangs upon the wall, in 

the tonic major, althougn simply written for the voices, 
derives much interest from the instrumental part, which 
indeed rarely assumes the character of a mere accompani- 
ment. With a return to the minor, in sympathy with the 
grief of the “pallid maiden” before the picture, the 
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Chorus concludes, the ‘ Spectre” motive re-appearing at|door, and the command to thrust forth the living 
the end, and dying off unexpectedly on the chord of the} being intensified beyond description by the alterna- 
tions of the baritone solo voice with the chorus, 


relative major. The soprano soto which now occurs, one 
of the most important in the work, is full of spontaneous 
dramatic feeling, the recitative in which the Maiden gives 
vent to her grief (much heightened in effect by 
exquisite orchest ral details), the beautiful phras i 
expressive of her love for the absent one—interrupted | 
the relation of her three years’ task of spinning, bleaching, 
and weaving the wedding garments—and the return to this 
theme for the breathing forth of her earnest prayer that her 
lover may be brought to her, or that she may be carried to 
him, with the re- introduction of the “ Spectre’? motive, in 
the major key, at the conclusion (for the first time in triple, 
instead of duple rhythm) cannot be overpraised as true and 
unexaggerated settings of the text; the music, like the 
poetry, shadowing forth with much effect the super- 
natural character of the legend. The baritone, at 
first in a solo, and afterwards in combination with the | 
choir, now relates how the picture moves, and the lamp is | 
extinguished. The voice of the spectre lover is then 
heard, singing the now familiar motive in an appeal to the 
maiden (acc mpanied in quavers with the wood-wind and 
horns), and a duet follows, the dramatic character of which 
is preserved by the voices singing chiefly in detached im- | 
passioned phrases, the two parts being but rarely com- 

bined. ‘The calm character of the opening solos is admir- 
ably contrasted with the agitated music which succeeds 
them ; and the concluding portion, with some fine orches- | 
tral figures accompanying the united voices, is extremely 
graphic; the “‘ Spectre ” motive (played by the clarinets) | 
in the tonic major, and again in triple rhythm, but with | 
different accent (followed by a few chords in the m: ajor), 
forming a most appropriate ending to this fine movement. 
At this’ point the composer di rects that there should be a 
short pause, which was strictly observed, the enthusiastic | 
marks of approbation which followed the cessation of 
the music, however, employing a considerable portion | 
of the time thus allowed for dramatic effect. The 
long chain of music which follows, illustrative of the | 
journey of the Maiden with her spectre lover, almost 
‘defies analysis, the startling modulations, broad and 
massive harmonies, and gorgeous orchestral colouring 
descriptive of the harrowing scenes through which they | 
pass conjuring up a mental picture which would be| 
marred by any division into separate movements save | 
where temporarily demanded by the text. We may point, 

however, to the two duets, each commencing with the | 
words “ Fair is the night ” (like the one already mentioned, 
chiefly in dialogue), to the baritone solo, afterwards joined | 
by the chorus, which most dra 
the relation of the fearful incidents encountered at every 
step, and to the calm close on the chord of C major, most 
aptly expressive of the sense of utter weariness. ‘The 
placid duet, ‘* Now when the night so fair doth show,” 
is in perfect contrast with the preceding almost painfully 
agitated music. The beautiful theme, commenced by the 
tenor, and harmonised with appropriate simplicity; the 
responses of the Maiden to her spectre guide, in which she | 
assures him of her faith in his love ; the gradually increasing 
intensity of the vocal phrases and orchestral accompani- 
ments as the Sfectre, tearing the cross from the Maiden’s 
neck, throws it far away ; the arrival at the church, described 
in a baritone solo, with chorus; the S/cctve’s leap over the 
church wall, the flight of the Maiden, with her entrance 
into the ‘ tiny house,” and the thrilling scene in the dead- 
house, with the dance of spectres outside, form a vivid 
series of events, the realism of whicn is thoroughly 
attained by the composer without resorting to the intro- 
duction of instruments, such as we can call to mind as 
being used in a cemnpeeiciens of similar character, to Tepre- 
sent the rattling of skeletons’ bones. A fine effect is pro- 
duced by the singing by a few voices in the distance of a 
phrase heard in the ‘Introduction, to the words— 
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matically carries forward | 





“The body must to death be 
And woe to him whoitl has wr 





and this is succeeded by one of the most pow erfully dra- 
matic numbers in the work, the baritone solos with which 
itis interspersed giving admirable relief to the impassioned 


| theme, 


| with marvellous clearness, 


| ter Festiva 





choral passages, the incidents of the knocking at the 


‘O Virgin Mother, gra- 
lly simple and pleadia ‘ 
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divisions of 
intervals wh d to represent the n notes of 
the he rald orn voice, combined with 
chorus (the pe ers of the bell sugvesting the summons 
to early Mass), then relates the flight of the spectral crew; 
and how in the morning light the Maid discovered 
in the dead-house, a placid ch j 
accompanied with sweeping ar 
ing forth the moral of ‘the work. “ Well was , miiden, 
that thy mind turned unto God, ; Se concluc bars for 
the orchestra introducing once more the * Spectre” motive, 
and dying off with a reminiscence of a phrase in the first 
soprano solo. 

On entering the orchestra to conduct his work, th 
greeted with a positive hurricane of at 
ring the varied and ex 1 scene so graphically 
placed before the auditors the attention seemed never 
for a moment withdrawn from the music, save to 
express admiration at points where audible marks of 
approbation did not interfere with the progress of the 
story. Every detail of the complicated orchestration, and 
every shade of feeling in the choral Sgro came out 
the whole of th Maiden's 
perilous journey with her spectre lover being, indeed, a 
| perfect triumph of executive power. Albani’s 
singing, especially in the prayer at the cacioias, was 
absolutely perfect; and Mr. Joseph Maas, as the Sfectre, 
and Mr. Santley, as the bass Narrator, gave the utmost 
effect to the highly dramatic music entrusted to them. 
The overwhelming applause at the conclusion of the Can- 
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Madame 


|tata must have convinced the composer, who was twice 


recalled to the platform, that he has added one more 
to the many decisive successes by which he has achieved 
a well-deserved and enduring fame. 

In the second part of tne programme another work 
written for the Festival was produced, Dr. Bridge’s setting 
of Mr. Gladstone's translation of the well-known ilymn 
Rock of Ages.” This piece is—as might be expected fron 


| the previous works of the composer, especially his * rae 


to the Creator,” performed for the first time at the Worces- 
1 last year—an earnest and truly devout composi- 


ition, based on simple materials, but so obviously touched 


with the hand of a master as to invest it with the highest 
degree of interest. Soclosely has Mr. Gladstone’s excellent 
translation of the Hymn followed the original by Toplady, 
that although the music is written to the Latin words it 
could be sung almost as well to those of the English version. 
The title * A living and dying prayer for the holiest believer 
in the world,” which was given to the verses when they first 
appeared in the Gospel Magazine, for March, 1776, may be 
accepted as a convincing proof of the religious feeling 
which inspired them in the mind of their author; and that 
the composer has been as deeply impressed with reverence 
for his task the pleading nature of the themes, as well as 
their sympathetic treatment with the text which they 
illustrate, afford equally conclusive evidence. The work 
opens with a placid theme in A minor, on a tonic pedal, 
commenced with violonce los, bassoons, and organ, and 
continued with the acute stringed and wind instruments. 
After a close upon the dominant harmony, the baritone 
enters with an impressive solo, the subject of which is 
repeated in chorus, the figure of the instrumental intro- 
duction being continued in the acc ompaniment with much 
effect. Two unison passages—the first for sopranos and 
tenors, and the second for altos and basses—lead to a 
striking choral burst in the relative major on the words 
“In peccata mi redunda,” the full chorus, with appropriate 
changes of key, and snatches of the figure already referred 
to in the accompaniment, being succeeded, after a pause, 
by a baritone solo in the tonic major, which is afterwards 
joined with imitative passages by the chorus, the whole 
of this movement reflecting with much fidelity the sacred 
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character of the words. On the words ‘‘ Mortuos cum stare 
jubes,” a fugue is started by the basses on a well-marked sub- 
ject, which after ample development (a noticeable point being 
the presentation of this subject by augmentation in the bass) 
is suddenly arrested by a supertonic chromatic harmony, 
which leaves the ear in suspense during a long pause. 
The original baritone solo then recurs in A minor, with the 
same figure as before in the accompaniment; and the key 
changing to the tonic major, the solo, united with the 
chorus, continues to the conclusion, which is appropriately 
calm and suggestive of hopeful resignation. Mr. F. King 
sang the solo part of this Hymn with true artistic feeling, 
the choir was in every respect thoroughly efficient through- 
out, and the Composer was called forward and most 
deservedly applauded at the end of the performance. An 
Orchestral Selection from ‘Tristan und Isolde’? and 
Beethoven's ** Leonora’’ Overture were the purely instru- 
mental pieces in this part (both of which were magnifi- 


cently rendered); and Madame Albani, in a solo from | 


Gounod’s ** Romeo and Juliet,” and Mr. Maas, in the Love 
Song from Wagner’s * Die Walkire” were, as usual, 
highly successful. 

On Friday, the last day of the Festival, Dr. Villiers 
Stanford’s Oratorio, ‘* The Three Holy Children,’ composed 
for the occasion, was given in the morning, and Gounod’s 
‘*Mors et Vita” was repeated in the evening. Of both 
these performances, too late for present notice, we shall 
speak in our next number, and add some concluding obser- 
vations upon the artistic and financial results of the 
Meeting. 

MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Wuitsr it is still too early to expect anything like a 
practical commencement of the ensuing musical season, 
we can now speak with a little more definiteness of the 
prospects and programmes of our local societies. 

The Philharmonic Society, from the preliminary an- 
nouncements which have been made, apparently purposes 
devoting a larger share of attention to choral works than 
hitherto, and whilst the list is not ambitious in regard to 
the introduction of novelties, it is, at least, imposing in the 
number and importance of the works, comprising, in addi- 
tion to other smaller numbers, ‘* The Messiah,” ‘‘ The 
Creation,” ‘St. Paul,’ and Handel's rarely performed 
* Belshazzar.” The massive character of some of these 
Oratorios demands a full and efiicient chorus, and it would 
be a matter for regret if the Society were unable to make 
good the recent defections from their ranks. We have 
little doubt, however, that a satisfactory response will be 
made to the advertisements which are being issued prior 
to the recommencement of rehearsals on August 31. A 
long list of prominent vocalists have already been engaged, 
including, in addition to other more familiar names, 
Mesdames Biro de Marion, Marie de Lido, and Henschel, 
and Messrs. Winch, Clifford Hallé, Henry Piercy, and 
Henschel. Some of these artists will receive a hearty 
welcome to Liverpool after their somewhat lengthened 
absence, and in others we may look for valuable additions 
to our local concert platforms. The instrumentalists include 
Madame Norman-Néruda, Senor Sarasate, Mons. Pach- 
mann, and Mr. Charles Hallé. Mr. Hallé will himself 
again direct the Concerts of the Society, and, with the aid 
of his noted band, the success of the orchestral department 
is ensured. 

Our other prominent Society—the Philharmonic Choral— 
has not yet shaken off the trammels in which the financial 
embarrassment of the past season has involved it, and the 
Committee are firm in their decision to place the Society 
on a safe and unequivocal basis before announcing any 
programme. It is the public to whom they must 
naturally look tor support, and it would be a marked re- 
flection upon the musical taste of this city if a Society 
which has, by its past performances, well earned the claim 
to be one of the first choral societies in the North of England 
were allowed to collapse simply for want of sufficient 
monetary assistance to enable it to pay its way. Sucha 
collapse is, however, scarcely contemplated, and it is hoped 
that the desired Guarantee Fund, &c., will soon be ac- 
quired. In any case, the Society will start Rehearsals 








again on the 7th inst., commencing with “ Elijah” as thei 
probable first performance—the high name of the Society 
having been originally achieved by their rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s greatest oratorio. It is also pretty certain 
that the Philharmonic Choral Society will assist Herr 
Richter in a performance of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, 
to be given in the Philharmonic Hall during the month of 
November. 

The scheme of Mr. Hallé’s series of Orchestral Concerts 
has not yet been announced, but these Concerts will doubt- 
less maintain the high standard of efficiency which have 
marked them during past seasons. 

A transitory visit from “ The Mikado” has served to 
waken up, if only in a somewhat frivolous manner, the 
musical sensibilities of Liverpool, and crowded houses 
have greeted the first performances here of an opera which 
has much to commend it, not only in its sparkling libretto, 
but also in the artistic scoring of many of the numbers, and 
particularly the concerted pieces. 

MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


As a rule our musical societies do not decide on the 
compositions to be studied for the following season till 
the month of September. I learn, however, that the Choir 
of St. Vincent Street United Presbyterian Church, which 
is under the conductorship of Mr. Hugh McNabb, have 
fixed on Spohr’s ** Last Judgment” for the principal work 
to be performed at their annual Concert in the spring; also 
that the Kilmalcolm Musical Association, which is under 
the charge of Mr. Paterson Cross, of Greenock, will take 
up Handel's ‘* Messiah.” 

The Choral Union will not be in a position to announce 
their arrangements for the ensuing season before the 
beginning of September ; too late, therefore, to include the 
particulars in this letter. 

Dr. A. L. Peace gave last month two or three Recitals 
of organ music in the Cathedral, all being fairly well 
attended. It is a pity, however, that the charge for admis- 
sion (one shilling) is so high. Hundreds more than the 
average number attending would undoubtedly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of being present were the charze, 
say, one-half. 

The death of Mr. James Allan, Conductor of the Glasgow 
Select Choir, is a loss to refined choral art that will be 
sorely felt not only in Glasgow, but far and wide. Mr. Allan 
was exceedingly conscientious in all he undertook. He 
made it a point to closely study even the very slightest 
composition before beginning its practice, so as to get 
thoroughly into the spirit and aim of the composer. His 
production of expression was always natural, and he 
wielded the Jdton with marked grace and ease. Mr. Allan 
had only reached the comparatively early age of 43 years. 
He was held in the greatest respect by the public and the 
profession, 

The Glasgow Society of Musicians will hold its first 
meeting for the season on the first Saturday of October. 
The Pen and Pencil Club, of which most of the principal 
local musicians are members, resumes its meetings on the 
second Wednesday of that month. 


Tur first rehearsal for Novello’s Oratorio Concerts will 


take place at Neumeyer Hall, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
on the 16th inst., at eight o’clock. Any persons desirous 
of joining the choir should attend at the offices of Mr. 
Stedman, the Choir Secretary, No. 12, Berners Street, W., 
on Tuesday, the rst inst., between the hours of three and 
five and seven and nine, when the Conductor, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, will be present for a trial of voices. 


A SPECIAL course of Lectures will be delivered at the 
City of London College, White Street, Moorfields, during 
Michaelmas term of the present year, by Mr. W. A. 
Barrett, Mus. Bac., Oxon., Vicar-Choral of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, on the ‘* Historical Development of Glees and 
Part-songs.”’ The course will commence with an intro- 


ductory lecture on the Study of Music in relation to othe: 
arts and sciences, and the subject will be gradually traced 
up to the present century; each lecture being illustrated 





by glees, part-songs, &c. 
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Tue prospectus cf the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic 
Society for the season 1555-6 announces four Concerts, at 
the first of which, on October 28, Gounod’s new Oratorio, 
“Mors et Vita,” will be given, the right of performing this 
work having been secured for Nottingham by the Com- 
mittee. In order to do full justice to the composition Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s band has been engaged; and Miss Mary 
Davies, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Mr. Watkin Mills as 
principal vocalists. The work will be given under the 
conductorship of Mr. Charles Hallé. On December 30 
Handel’s ** Messiah ” will be performed, with a consider- 
ably enlarged band, the solo vocalists being Miss Annie 
Marriott, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Mr. 
Brereton; Conductor, Mr. John Adcock; on January 19, 
1886, Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” also conducted by Mr. 
Adcock, with Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marian McKenzie, | 
Mr. Henry Guy, and Signor Foli as principal vocalists ; 
and on March 16 Sir A. Sullivan's Musical Drama, ** The 
Martyr of Antioch,” with a selection from the works of 
this composer, the vocalists being Miss Griswold, 
Madame ae Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Tufnail. On this 
occasion Sir Arthur Sullivan will conduct. 








Ar the Annual General feng: ey Bach Choir, under 
the presidency of the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, an 
address signed by Her Majesty and the Princess Christian, 
the President, and other members was read, expressing the 
sincerest regret at the retirement of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt 
from the post of Musical Director to the Society, assuring 
him that whatever good the Choir had effected was solely 
owing to his exertions, and conveying the heart-felt thanks 
of the Society to Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, who had by 
every means in her power contributed to the welfare of the 
Association. Mr. Goldschmidt gracefully acknowledged 
the compliment thus paid to him, and congratulated the 
Bach Choir upon its high position amongst Musical 
Societies. Mr. Arthur Coleridge then spoke of the further 
loss sustained by Lord Coleridge’s resignation of the oltice | 
of President of the Choir, and it was formally announced 
that the President and Musical Director elected by the 
rather the coming season were the Right Hon. Lord 
Monteagle, K.P., and Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, Mus. Dec. 


We are glad to learn that Dr. Spark, the Borough 
Organist of Leeds, has so far regained his usual health and 
strength as to be enabled, on Tuesday, the rth ult., 
to open a new organ at Christ Church, Parkgate. The 
instrument was built by Messrs. Conacher & Co., of | 
Hh uddersfield, and contains twenty-three stops and all the 
latest improvements, and was used on this occasion for the 
first time. Dr. Spark played as the opening voluntary 
vt’s Andante, and before the first lesson his own | 
“ Jerusalem the Golden ” (varied), the concluding voluntary 
being Handel’s “ Zadok the Priest.” In the evening Dr. 
Spark again presided at the organ, and played an extempo- 
raneous opening voluntary, before the first lesson, and his 
Sonata in I at the close of the service, giving throughout 
great satisfaction to his highly critical audience. 


Tue Tufnell Park Choral Society, now entering upon 
its fourteenth season, will recommence its practices on 
the first Tuesday in October, in the St. George’s Church 
Room, Tufnell Park. N.. under the conductorship 
of the founder, Mr. W. Henry Thomas. The works 
chosen for the opening rehearsals are Cowen’s new Can- 
tata ‘* Sleeping Beauty ” and Dr. Bridge’s ‘* Rock of Ages,” 
and later on in the season Dr. Stanford’s work ** The Three 
Holy Children” and either Dvorak’s * Spectre’s Bride” or 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors et Vita” will be performed. The orches- 
tra, which was formed last year, and which rendered such 
valuable assistance in performing Mackenzie's ‘ Rose of 
Sharon” and other works, will also be utilised during the 
ensuing season. 











Ir is with much regret that we announce the death of 
Mr, J. T. Willy, the violinist, which took place on the 8th 
ult. For many years Mr. Willy was an active and esteemed 
member of the profession, his services in the orchestras of 
the Royal Italian Opera, the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
numerous others, including those at all our provincial 
Festivals, being of the highest value. In consequence of 
failing health, however, for some years he had retired from 


| James's, 


THE prospectus of the Borough of Hackney Choral 
Association, for the season 1885-6, announces that four 
Concerts will be given ; at the first of which, on pe we 2, 
Schubert’s Mass in F and Prout’s “ Alfred” will be per- 
formed; at the second, on December 21, Siekansis’ s 
‘*Rose of Sharon’’; at the third, on February 22, 1886, 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah”; and at the fourth, on April 12 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum and Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony. The orchestra, soloists, and choir will be on 
the usual scale of completeness and efficiency; and Mr 
Ebenezer Prout will retain the post of Conductor, an office 
which he has filled for so many years with credit to himself 
and benefit to the Society. 

Tue rg8th monthly Concert of the St. George’s Glee 
Union took place on the 7th ult., at the Pin lico Rooms, 
Warwick Street, S.W. The programme included Part- 
Songs and Glees by Sullivan, Horsley, Michael Watson, 
Martin, H. Smart, and Purcell, all of which were extremely 
well rendered by the choir, under the directi on of Mr. 
Joseph Monday. ‘ T’other day as I sat” (Sir John Goss) 
was also well sung as a double quartet. Songs were given 
by Miss Susetta Fenn, Miss Kate Flinn, Mr. H. G. Ryall, 
Mr. Walter Joy, Mr. Charles Copland and Mr. Theodore 
Distin. Mr. F.R. Kinkee was the accompanist and also 
contributed a pianoforte solo. 









Tur members of the Grosvenor Choral Society held their 
162nd monthly Concert at the Gros ‘enor Hall, on Friday, 
the 21st ult. The ed of a mi 


sceuaneous 











selection, the solo vernninn being Mrs . Luff, Mrs. Isabel 
Browning, Mr. S., Noble, and Mr. Roach. The part- 
music incluc led ‘The Children’s Hour” (Gaul), * Silent 
Night” |Barnby), ‘Gipsy Chorus” (Weber), ‘“ From 


Mrs. J. E. Smith contributed twe 
A. Bradbury two vio solos, 

concertina solo. Mr. G. R. 
in the ; 


Oberon ” (Stevens), &c. 
pianoforte solos, Mr. C. 
and Mr. T. F. Williams a 
Egerton accompanied, and Mr. Williams 


Mr. Woodhouse) conducted. 

Mr. Fraxk Major, Organist and Choirmaster of St. 
Saviour’s, Hans Place, was recently p resented by the vicar, 
congregation, and friends of the church, on the occasion of 
his marriage with Miss Jane Hog with a very 
handsome ormolu clock and canc¢ match, as a 
token of their esteem and appreciation of his services. 
The Rev. Dr. Strickland, in resentis x the testi Pegler spoke 
very highly of Mr. Major’s musical success at St. Saviou t's, 
during a fig we of seven years. The Choir afterward 
gave a very chaste marble dining-room clock as 2 souvenir 
of their kind feeli ing. 


absence of 





















the eve of the Dedication Festival, at St. 
Kennington, a very successful performance of 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum was given with fuil 
orchestral accompaniment, the solos being well rendered 
by Mr. Reuben Holmes and Mr. Mitton, a me > of the 
choir. The orchestra was supy plied by the ma ers of the 
Kennington Orchestral Club, to whom great credit is due, 
as also to Mr. W. H. Tozer, the Organist of the Church, 
who pres sided at the organ. The emanate was under 
the direction of Mr. Orbel Hinch! ; the 
above-named club. 

Tue death of Mr. Harold Thomas, which occurred on 
July 29, removes from the Royal Academy of Music one of 
its oldest and most esteemed pianoforte professors. Mr. 
Thomas entered the Academy as a student at the age of 
fifteen, studying the pianoforte under Sterndale Bennett, 
whose first Pianoforte Concerto he played at a Philharmonic 
Concert in 1864. The deceased was also known as a 
composer, several of his works—especially the Overture 
“Mountain, Lake, and Moorland’’—having been received 
with much favour. 


WE regret that our article upon the London Musical 
Season, in the last number, contained no allusion to the 
Concerts of the Musical Artists’ Society. We are reminded 
of this omission by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, Hon. Sec. to the 
Society, who tells us that during its career, e: stoning over 
thirty-seven Concerts, no less than twenty-five Quartets 
for strings, and even a larger number of Trios, Duets, &c., 
for pianoforte and strings, have been performed, and 
received with such favour as to justify their frequent 


DURING 











public playing. 


repetition. 
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Tue following candidates have passed the Examina- 
tions recently held for the Diplomas of Trinity College, 
London :—Licentiate in Music—John M. Ennis. As- 
sociates in Music—Joseph Bates, Daniel Bradfield, Geo. 
T. Huxham, Thos. Robinson, Anne I. Shaw, and Chas. 
W. Wainwright. The Examiners were Mr. B. Agutter, 
Mus. B.; Mr. John Francis Barnett, Mr. A. E. Drinkwater, 
M.A.; Prof. Jas. Higgs, Mus. B.; Mr. W. S. Hoyte, Rev. 
H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. B.; Dr. H. Keeton, Dr. C. W. 
Pearce, Dr. Armand Semple, and Mr. Humphrey J. Stark, 
Mus. B. 


Mr. W. Rea, of Newcastle, announces a series of three 
Subscription Concerts to be given during the forthcoming 
season. The first will be orchestral, by Herr Richter’s band, 
and will be followed by performances of “Israel in Egypt” 
and Gounod's Birmingham work ‘ Mors et Vita.” We hope 


that this interesting programme will ensure to Mr. Rea the | 


success deserved by his spirited enterprise, and that his 
efforts in the cause of music in Newcastle may receive 
greater recognition than they have hitherto met with. 


Tue Popular Choral and Orchestral’ Societies announce 
that the rehearsals will be resumed in October, at the 
Charterhouse, under the conductorship of Mr. W. Henry 
Thomas. ‘These Societies did useful work last season in 
the poorer parts of East London, giving performances of 
‘“The Messiah,” ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ and Sullivan's 
‘*H.M.S. Pinafore,” in Shoreditch, Whitechapel, Ber- 
mondsey and Clerkenwell, at very cheap prices, to audiences 
composed of the working classes. 


THE prospectus ofthe Tottenham Musical Society, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Fred. S. Oram, announces that 
forty members have already been enrolled, and that many 
more are likely to join before the season commences. The 
practices are held at Bruce Grove Chambers, Tottenham; 
and it is hoped that those who may not feel disposed to 
become active, may become honorary, members, as the 
expenses of the Society will necessarily be heavy during 
this, its first, season. 

In our May number we gave an outline of the programme 
of the Hereford Musical Festival, which commences on 
the Sth inst., and are now enabled to state that the sale of 
tickets is proceeding most satisfactorily, and that every- 
thing promises well for the meeting. The unusually large 
list of stewards is headed by the names of the Right Hon. 
Lord Bateman, President, and the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, Vice-President. 

Ir is announced that the members of the Willing Choir 
have formed themselves into a Choral Society, under the 
name of the London Select Choir. A body of 300 voices 
will be conducted by Mr. W. G. Cusins, Master of the 
Music to the Queen. The Director is Mr. Sumner. The 
Choir will be heard for the first time at Mr. Ambrose 
Austin’s Concerts at St. James’s and the Albert Halls. 

Tue Crystal Palace Concerts will be resumed on 
October 17, ten Concerts being given before Christmas 
and ten between February and Easter. It is hoped that 





Brahms’s new Symphony will be given during the season, | 


and possibly a new Symphony by Mr. Cowen, 


Tur Free Concerts in Westminster Chapel, James 
Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W., which proved so attractive 
last season, will be resumed early in October. Artists from 
the Royal Academy of Music will be engaged, and the 
Concerts, as before, will be under the directorship of the 
Organist, Mr. H. C. Tonking. 

Ar the recent Higher Examination of 
Trinity College, London, Marianne Rea, of Liverpool, 
obtained the position of Associate Vocalist, scoring the 
maximum of marks, and Hannah Quick of Prescot, Lanca- 
shire, gained that of Certificated Pianist. Both are pupils 
of Mr. James J. Monk, of Liverpool. 


Miden ner 
sawiasumme 


Mr. J. F. Brewer gave an Organ Recital on Sunday, 
the 23rd ult., at St. Helen’s Church, North Kensington. 
The programme included selections from the works of 
Bach, Handel, Hesse, Kc. 


We understand that Mr. Dexter Smith, editor of the 


Bosten (U.S.) Musicai Record, is passing a few weeks in 


REVIEWS. 


Mary Magdalen. An Oratorio. Words by Henry §, 
Leigh. Music by J. Massenet. [J. Williams. | 

Tue name of Jules Massenet has become tolerably 
familiar to the English public, through the medium of his 
operas and orchestra! suites; but, so far as we are aware, 
not one of his sacred works has been executed in this 
country. These are three in number, the others being 
‘Eve,’ a mystery in three parts, and ‘‘La Vitrge,” a 
sacred legend in four scenes. The present work, which is 
regarded as his masterpiece in this style of writing, is 
described in the original as a sacred drama in three acts 
and four parts, and we are at a loss to know on whose 
authority the term oratorio has been applied to it. The 
eminent French critic, M. Arthur Pougin, speaking of its 
successiul production at the Odeon Theatre, Paris, in 1873, 
says distinctly that the composer designedly abstained 
from calling his work an oratorio. ‘ M. Massenet had not 
adopted, and did not desire to adopt on this occasion, the 
broad, noble, and pompous style of oratorio. <A painter 
and a poet, he endeavoured in this novel and tender work 
to give prominence to reverie and landscape; further. he 
has introduced the tones of a genuinely human passion, 
a somewhat earthly tenderness, which would have opened 
the door to adverse criticism if it could be supposed that 
he wished to follow upon the traces of Handel, Bach, and 
Mendelssohn. To sum up, the work was beautiful, suave, 
impregnated with a perfume of youth and poetry, and, with 
this, grandiose at times, and very touching.’”’ It is there- 
fore an injustice to M. Massenet to make his work pretend 
to be what it is not, and a like endeavour to meet supposed 
English prejudices, which we believe are practically extinct, 
is observable in placing the words of the Saviour in the 
mouth of an Evangelist. The adaptor is now dead, and 
we do not know how long ago he executed his part of the 
work, but should fancy it must have been prior to the 
appearance of ‘* The Redemption,” as in that work Christ 
|is personified, and no one, so far as we are aware, has 
jraised any protest. The plan of ** Mary Magdalen” may 
be briefly described. The repentant sinner expresses her 
grief and is taunted by her former associates. F¥udas 
Iscariot adding his voice and advising her to resume her 
old life of dissipation. Christ arrives and speaks consoling 
words, the part or act coming to an end with an ensembl 
in the style of an operatic finale. The second act is laid 
iat Lethany, and consists merely of solo and concerted 
| 








pieces for Mary, Martha, Fudas, and Christ. Then we 
| pass at once to the crucifixion and the revilings of the mob, 
| With which are mingled the laments of the Magdalen. The 
second scene of this act takes place in the garden, where 
the risen ‘fesus appears to Mary, and is worshipped by her 
and the disciples. It will be seen that in structure the 
libretto is fragmentary, and not in any sense dramatically 
cohesive. The music is very unequal, being most meri- 
torious when it is least pretentious. M. Massenet possesses 
a vein of charming and fanciful melody, and some of the 
|numbers are delicious in effect, though certainly wanting 


‘in the dignity which we are wont to consider necessary in 
sacred music. ‘The best are the opening pastoral chorus 
of women, the succeeding air of Mary, the finale of the first 
act, a duet for Yesus and Mary, and the air which the 
| Magdalen sings at the foot of the cross. In all of these 
the freshness and naiveté of the music carry the listener 
along, and he does not inquire too narrowly as to whether 
the subject does not require a loftier method of treatment. 
The choruses are grandiose rather than grand. There is 
not the slightest suspicion of contrapuntal writing, and 
passages in unison and octaves abound. On the whole, 
however, ‘*‘ Mary Magdalen,” is a remarkable work, and 
quite worthy of a trial by our leading choral societies. 


The Voice Musically and Medically Considered. By 
Armand Semple, B.A., M.B., Cantab. Part 1. Musical 


Considerations. {Baillitre, Tindall and Cox. | 

YFARS ago it was said, and certainly with much truth, 
that if a doctor could be a vocalist, and a vocalist a doctor, 
important results in the true cultivation of the voice must 
inevitably be achieved by both. Assuredly this assertion 





Lon¢on before proceeding to the Continent. 


no longer applies, for medical men of the highest eminence 
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not only theorise upon, but practically exemplify their 
theories of, vocal culture; and professors of singing bring 
the most enlightened medical knowledge to bear upon 
their daily teachings. The author of the work before us 
says that no person can have studied music, practically, 
with more enthusiasm than himself; and that in his 
book he has set before us those facts which he has posi- 
tively gained by experience. A counsellor of this kind is 
worth listening to, and there can be little doubt that what 
he has to tell us will be extensively read by all professors 
of vocalisation. Reserving for Part 2 his ‘* Medical Con- 
siderations,” Mr. Semple here explains the grades or 
qualities of the voices in each sex, and gives some easily 
understood rules for their management and healthy de- 
velopment. All his remarks upon the regulation of the 
compass of the several registers are extremely good; and 
we cordially concur in his opinion that “high or low 
notes will become all the stronger if the middle part of 
the voice is more carefully cultivated than it usually 
is.’ His observations upon the necessity of duly study- 
ing the words in every piece a vocalist undertakes to} 
interpret before an audience are worthy of quotation : | 
“The singer,’ he says, “having acquired the pro-| 
duction of the voice according to the best method 
which I have endeavoured to indicate, it remains to apply 
intellectuality to every branch of singing, and I am 
strongly of belicf that every word that has to be sung 
should be previously committed to memory, and its articula- | 
tion by the organs of speech most carefully attended to} 
with a view of carrying this out. This can only be accom- | 
plished by reading the words at first, and finding out on| 
which points to dwell, together with the most te 

| 

| 

| 








consonants, and, in short, to make elocution the prelimi- 
nary step to every vocal effort. If this is done with proper 
care the glaring and objectionable errors in pronunciation 
that are met with, particularly in amateur singers, would 
be altogether avoided; and it must be remembered that 
this precaution can be taken by every amateur, without 


uel 


1 
he 


the aid of a master, if intellectuality be applied to the} 
vocal art.” Sceing that the author of this work is a} 
medical as well as a musical man, we are not surprised | 
that a doctor's view of the true method of practising should | 
creep in, even before the commencement of Part 2. *‘ As 
a point.” he says, “ which seems to connect the musical 
with the medical considerations of the subject, I take this 
opportunity of expressing my strong sense of the healthy 
nature of the proper exercise and development of vocal 
power. This, I think, will be conceded by every physio- 
logist who has given attention to the matter. By a 
judicious employment of the voice in singing, the lungs are 
steadily and firmly inflated, their elastic power fully exer- 
cised, the organs of circulation brought into vigorous 
action, the muscular power of the chest increased, weak- 
ness strengthened, and the digestive organs undoubtedly 
stimulated.” We are glad to record this medical testi- 
mony as to the physical effects of singing. Undue or 
unnatural exercise of any part of the body will, of course. 
produce ili consequences; but that constant use of the 
vocal organs, under intelligent control, is conducive to 
health is sufficiently proved by the long lives of our cele- 
brated orators, singers, and actors. 


Musikalische Skizzen und Studien. Ein Beitrag zur 

Kultur und Musik-Geschichte. Von August Wellmer. 
[Hildburghausen: F. W. Gadow und Sohn. | 

Tue chief interest attaching to this little volume of 
musical sketches and studies lies in the independent 
thought bestowed by the author upon his varied subjects, 
and in the perfect frankness and even naiveté with which 
he gives it utterance. These are merits which it is the 
privilege of the reviewer to gladly recognise wherever he 
meets with them, be the writer’s expressed views those of 
the professed musician, or as seems more probable in the 
present instance, of the well-informed dilettantc. Musical 
history, past and present, offers a vast and, as yet, but 
partially cultivated field, for the exploration of which 
the earnest researches of the amateur are as much 
needed as are those of the professed expert of the subject. 
Among the essays which appear to us most worthy of 
attention in the present collection may be instanced that 





} attempting to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 


| choruses. 


German ‘“ Ballade,” and the meritorious composer of what 
is termed the “ secular oratorio,” a musician whose genius 
is being more and more appreciated amongst his country- 
men in these latter days. With the above category may 
likewise be classed the two articles on Anton Rubinstein, 
and his conception of the sacred opera-drama or draie 
religieux, the realisation of which constitutes the chief aim 
of that remarkable artist’s creative activity in the present 
day. The collection also includes thoughtfully written 
articles on ‘ The Relations of Poetry to Music,” “ The 


| development of Lied, Ballade, and Legende in the nine- 


teenth century,” ‘‘ The Sacred Oratorios, from Bach to the 
present epoch,”’ as well as papers on ‘‘ Luther’s influence 
upon Music,” and on “ Robert Franz.” Those specially 
interested in the subjects suggested by the above headings 
will find it quite worth their while to peruse the respective 
pages devoted to their elucidation by Herr Wellmer. 
An Oratorio. Composed by Horace Hill. 
[Joseph Williams. 

In the introduction of this work it is said that the story 
of Nehemiah has never before been taken as a theme for 
musical treatment. This is incorrect, as an oratorio on 


ee As 
Nehemiah. 


| this subject. by Mr. Josiah Booth, was published only a 


few months ago. The error is not important, but the fact 
of the two works being issued within so short a time of 
each other is a singular coincidence. The present com- 
poser is a Mus. Doc. of Cambridge, which is equal to 
saying that he is a good music He also proved 
himself a capable choir-trainer last year at the Norwich 
Festival. The words of his oratorio are taken exclusively 
from Holy Writ, and the incidents are those which are 
narrated in the first six chapters of the Book of Nehemiah. 
In his music Dr. Hill shows himself strongly conservative, 
the treatment being throughout lyrical rather than dramatic. 
At the same time, there is no objectionable stiffness or for- 
mality in the structure of the various solo and concerted 
numbers. Modern feeling is frequently apparent, perhaps 
the most conspicuous being in the Duet in which the 
Samaritans, Sunballat and Toubiah, ridicule the Jews for 
As will be 
anticipated, there is some excellent fugal writing in the 
With these general remarks we shall be con- 
tent for the present, as an opportunity of hearing ‘‘ Nehe- 
miah ” will probably occur during the coming winter. 


‘ » Pia F for 
| Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co. 

Tue thoughtful and artistic writing of Mr. Crowther 
displayed in these two unambitious sketches should not be 
passed over with a mere conventional werd of praise. It 
is evident that the composer has been trained in a good 
school; and every encouragement should be offered to one 
who, in his early appeals to the public, shows an earnest 
desire to influence, rather than be influenced by, the taste 
of the day. No. 1, ** Rondino-Scherzando in F,” whilst 
sufficiently melodious to attract young pianists, is written 
on a purely classical model. and contains some excellent 
practice for part-playing. No. 2, ‘ Novellette in C,” is an 
impetuous Allegro, and although scarcely perhaps equal to 
No. 1, shows unmistakable signs of good musicianship 
throughout. The changes of key are extremely happy, 
and the piece does much credit to the composer. 
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Crowther. 


















Song. Words by Mrs. Gordon. Music 
by C. A. Macirone. [Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.| 

Ir is rarely indeed that we discover such * golden grain”’ 
as this amongst the heaps of seed with which our garner 
is overstocked; but when we do, it is but fair to lose no 
time in conveying a knowledge of the fact to our readers. 
Miss Macirone has really given us a charming song, which 
will sufficiently recommend itself if vocalists will only heed 
our advice to make themselves acquainted with its merits. 
Apart from the melodious attraction of the song, the 
harmonies cling so exquisitely around the vocal theme as 
to compel the most perfect sympathy between singer and 
pianist for its due rendering. We do not often call attention 
to the technical names of the chords used by composers, 
but that known as the “ chord of the thirteenth ” (which, 
by the way, seems rapidly growing into favour) seems so 
lovingly dwelt upon throughout that it may almost be said 


Golden Grain. 











on Karl Lowe, the musical interpreter par caxcellence of the 


to colour the whole composition. 
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The Or ganist’s Album. A Series of Original Composi- 
tions and Arrangements. By Josef Trousselle. 
| Marriott and Williams. | 


? nae | 
TWELVE numbers of this publication are before us, four | 


of which are original pieces by the editor. The best of 
these are No. 2, asmoothly written and melodious Romance | 
in D, and No. ro, a ‘* Schlummerlied.”’ It is impossible to 
say very much in favour of the arrangements, either as 
regards the selection of the pieces or the manner in which 
the task of Drape has been carried out. Tor 
example, in No. 3, the March from “ Fidelio,” the player is 
directed to use the full organ, including a 16-feet trombone, 
and in No. 8, the Bridal March from ‘* Lohengrin,’’ the 
symphony before the return of the principal theme is again | 
marked full organ! LEven worse is the caricature of the 
Minuet from Mozart's E flat Symphony (No. 11). No. 4, 
the Largo from Beethoven’s Sonata in D, Op. 2; and No. 6, 
the ‘Evening Star” song from Tannhauser are much 
better. The curious want of judgment in some of the 
stop directions, and the numerous typographical errors are 
evidence of editorial carelessness. 


| 


Songs in a Corn Field. A Cantata for female voices, 
and accompa wniment for pianoforte (with harmonium and 
harp ad libituin). The poetry written by Christina Rossetti. 
The music composed by G. A. Macfarren. 

| Novello, Ewer and Co.| 

Tuts melodious little Pastoral Cantata was produced at 
the Concerts of 
decisive success. The characteristic song ‘‘ There goes 
the swallow,” sung by Madame Dolby, and the declama- | 
tory solo ** Deeper than the hail can smite,” by Madame 
Bodda-Pyne, were received with warm applause, the 
former being re-demanded. Since then—with the excep- 
tion of the contralto song first-named. which has been a 
favourite both in public and private—the work seems to 
have been confined to drawing-room use, and we have 
often wondered why it was not put forward in an edition | 
appealing to Choral Societies. Now that it has come into 
the possession of Messrs. Novello, as might be expected, | 
this has been done without loss of time; and we have very | 
little doubt that the knowledge of the very many beauties | 
contained in the Cantata will rapidly be spread far and 
wide, for we can say with confidence that no more attrac- 
tive composition. exclusively for female voices, exists. 





Original Organ Conf sitions. By George F. Vincent 
[W i WW illcocks and Co. | 
Tuts volume contains eleven pieces, iii from a 
Grand Offertoire in F to short Preludes and Interludes. 


We do not remember to have seen any of the composer’s | 


previous efforts, but as this is his Opus 19 he is probably | 
a musician of some experience. In the present instance 
he has been more successful in trifles than in pieces of 
‘‘longue haleine.” His Offertoire is based on two themes, 
which recur again and again in various keys, but there is 
no regular pcr ny “and the bravura’ w riting is un- 
meaning and puerile. A so-called “* Chaur” in F, anda 
** March Triumphant” in D (why not Triumphant March ?) 
are also patchy and vague, but some of the smaller pieces, 
notably a Minuet and Trio in G, and a Meditation in 
A flat, are extremely pleasing. Mr. Vincent certainly 
possesses the gift of melody, though he does not invariably 
turn it to the best account. | 

Original Hymn-tunes. By H. J. E. Holmes. Arranged by 
John E. Gaul. [Conrad Herzog and Co. } 


WE are left in doubt as to the respective shares of the | 
composer and editor in these tunes as they at present | 
appear ; but as the former is an amateur we presume the | 
task of the latter has been to correct the harmonies and 
generally to make the rough places plain. If so, he has | 
scarcely succeeded, for grammatical errors, such as con- 
secutive fifths and unresolved discords, abound. The com- 
poser has some feeling for melody, although it frequently 
takes a flippant and secular turn, and therefore becomes 
displeasing to those who prefer dignity of style in church 
music. A few of the fifty-two tunes in this book are 
unexceptionable in every sense, but asa whole they cannot 
be commended. 





| No. 22, 


Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir in 1869 with | ‘ 


Sing-Song. Twenty- seven Rhymes, Selected from the 
Volume by Christina Rossetti. Set to music by Mary 
Carmichael. [Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.] D 

Certainty children cannot complain that their traditional 
ditties are unheeded by composers; for not only as solos, 
but as part-songs they are placed before juvenile and 
adult vocalists in a most attractive form, and even the 
stories of our youthful days are now often seized upon as 
subjects for Cantatas. The composer of these *‘ Rhymes,” 
although devoting her talents to the task of adding to the 
store of nursery musical libraries, has ignored the conven- 
tional legends, and taken some excellent words by 
Christina Rossetti, which we are certain will delight all 
the little listeners who care to admit a modern poet into 





| their ideal world. Many of the lines are indeed admirable 


and in most cases the quaint simplicity of the author has 
been treated most sympathetically in the musical setting, 
But we cannot conscientiously say that the compositions 
are of equal merit, nor indeed that they are free from 
absolute fault ; as, for example, where in No. 1, between the 
nineteenth and twenticth bar, the melody moves up in fifths 
vith the bass. Some of the pieces, however, will no doubt 
become favourites, especially No. 3, ‘‘ Mix a pancake”; 
No. 5, ‘‘ Wrens and Robins”; No. 8, ‘‘ Shake the Cherry 
Tree”; No. rz, ‘* Who has seen the Wind”; No. 16, 
‘Fly away, fly away”; No. 21, “If I were a Queen”; 
‘ Eight o'clock, the Postman’s Knock”; and No. 
ra Dancin ng on the Hill-top.” The accompaniments to 
all these songs are, as they should be, adapted for small 
and there are no chords to frighten the voung 





si 
player. 

The Dirge of Darthula. 
words from Ossian. 

The Serenade. Part-song for six voices. 
version by J. Powell Metcalfe. 

Vineta. Part-song for six voices. 
by J. Powell Metca alte. 
Composed by J. 
{ Novelio, Ewer a 


Part-song for six voices. The 
The F ie} 
The Englis 

The English version 


3rahmes. 
nd Co. | 

For the first time, these three part-songs appear published 
| with English w ‘ords, and so excellently do they sympathise 
vith Brahms’s beautiful music that we doubt whether the 
most critical listener could detect that the text was not 
that which the composer originally set. Published in the 
Second Series of * Novello’s Part-Song Book ”’ the circula- 
tion of these already favourite compositions, in the verna- 
cular, must be enormously increased; for works to ensure 
a cordial reception amongst the people should be ‘ under- 
standed of the people’”’; and we hope to see many other 
vocal pieces of this character issued with an English trans- 
ation, especially when they can be entrusted to such com- 
petent hands. 


I was glad. 
Bac., Oxon. 


Festival Anthem. By John Storer, Mus. 
[ Novello, Ewer & Co.] 





Turis anthem was composed for a recent festival at the 
parish church, Scarborough, of which Mr. Storer is organist. 
He is eviden tly a musician of considerable talent, his ideas 
being far from common-place. The anthem consists of a 
boldly written chorus, in which free use is made of chromatic 
harmonies ; an extremely melodious soprano solo and male 
chorus, and a brief concluding chorus with a fugato. The 
composer is a little too fond ‘of sudden transitions of key, 
and another defect is the endless repetitions of words. The 
sentence ‘I was glad” is repeated sixteen times in the 
first chorus. We draw attention to these points because 
Mr. Storer shows more than ordinary promise. 


Flowers. 
Edward Oxenford. 


A Cantata for female voices. Written by 
Composed by J. L. Hatton. 
[Forsyth Brothers. } 

A parry of maidens seeking shelter from the noonday 
sun, while away the time by singing the praises of the 
various flowers they have met with in their rambles. 
Nothing can be simpler than this theme; but it gives rise 
to some highly poetical lines by Mr. Oxenford, and some 
charmingly “meolodions music by Mr. Hatton. Two solos, 


two duets, two choruses, and a trio complete the work, 
which amateurs will, we are certain, thank us for bringing 
to their notice. 
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Twelve Schubert's Songs. With simplified Pianoforte 
accompaniments, and arranged within a moderate compass 
to suit all singers. By Ruben Rogier. English translation 
of words by Oliver Brand. | Frederick Pitman. 

ALTHOUGH we are always anxious that good musical 
works should be circulated in cheap form amongst the 
people, we by no means agrce with the system of publishing 
altered and tr: insposed edition s of well-known vocal pieces, 
arranged so as ‘to suit all singers,” not only because the 
intentions of composers are thus obscured, but because 
thcse who purchase these versions cannot know in what 





a 


they differ from the originals. ‘*The Erl-King,” for | 


instance, transposed into E minor, and commencing with 
repeated single notes in the 
accompanying the voice, is an entirely different composition 
from that which it professes to be. <A faint shadow of this 
wonderful setting of a wonderful poem is, of course, before 
us; but the arranger has no right to print the words 
**Music by Schubert’ at the top of the song: i 
“Music by Schubert and Rogier.”’ 


They that go down to the sea. Motett. 
Novello, Ewer and Co. 

We have had occasion from time to time to notice 
Mr. Lohr’s compositions in favourable terms, but the work 
before us far surpasses all his previous efforts wi 
we are acquainted. In terming it a Motett rather tha 
anthem the composer was probably influenced by its le 
and elaboration and the fact of i 
orchestra. The organ accompaniment, however, would be 
very effective in the hands of a skilful player. 
opens in a flowing yet dignified manner, but 
“For at His word the stormy wind ariseth”’ the writing 
becomes agitated and picturesque, and this part of the 
movement is worked out at considerable length. A fine 
and highly original passage, * Their soul melteth away, 
leads to the resumption of the original theme, and shortly 
afterwards this admirable chorus is brought to a peaceful 








at the words 


close. The next section is an extremely expressive and | 


well-developed soprano solo, *‘ So when they cry unto the 
Lord,” which leads without pause into the vigorous and 
broadly planned final chorus, ‘* O that men would therefore 
praise the Lord.” Mr. Lokr’s work may be strongly re- 
commended to the notice of choral societies and the con- 
ductors of church festivals. 


In ye Olden Time. Menuet dela Cour; for the Piano- 
forte. By Cotsford Dick. [Weekes and Co.) 

No doubt the day will arrive when pianoforte pieces 
must stand or fall by their own merit alone: but at present 
the rage for modern antiques presents such ta $ to 
composers of but small inventive powers that a very 
commonplace work will often receive undue notice merely 
because it ** sounds old.” 
most prolific producers of this class of music: 
able to write very simple and very melodious phrases, is 





also assuredly one of the most popular. But we cannot | 


conscientiously award him higher praise than is warranted 
by the worth of the composition before us merely 
he calls it “In ye Olden Time.” Indeed, if he had left it 
without a title, we much doubt whether it would have 
made its way through the crowd; and this, although a 
severe test, is after all the true one. Let us say, however, 





that we have seen some very good music by this composer, | 
and shall be glad to welcome him in a piece the title page | 


of which is in the language of the day. 


Singing in Schools. 
Teaching. By Alfred B. Haskins. 

Tue author of this work brings much practical experience 
to bear upon the subject he professes to treat; and so far 
as we can judge from a perusal of his book, pupil teachers 
preparing students for a Government Examination may, 
we think, rely upon good results by rigidly following the 
course laid down. We quite agree with Mr. Haskins’s 
recommendation not to attempt any ‘short cuts” in order 
to arrive more rapidly at the desired end. There is too 
much of this in the present day, the bad effects of which, 
although thoroughly known to competent professors, are 
unfortunately hidden from pupils. 


Bemrose and Sons. } 


right hand, with arpeggios | 
it should be | 


By Harvey Lihr. | 


being scored for | 


The Motett | 


;,,; magnificent chorus from ‘ 


Mr. Cotsford Dick is one of the | 
and being | 


b ece ause |} 


A complete Course of Practical | 


Novella! 5 Part: Row ng Be ok. Second Series, Nos. 516« 52 

| Novello, L-wer and Co. 

In this series of six part-songs, reprinted from ‘*The 
Choristers’ Album,” we have some charming compositions, 
| of which conductors of choral societies will be glad to make 
| the acquaintance. A word or two with reference to each 
| number must suffice. ‘ Sweet evening hour,” by Samuel 
Reay, is in that elegant composer's best style, the freedom 
of the part-writing entitling it almost to madrigalian 
dignity. Pinsuti’s * Fair land we greet thee ” will appeal 
forcibly to Welsh choristers, It has an effective piano 
accompaniment, and a favourite Cambrian air is introduced, 
first as a tenor and then asa soprano solo. ‘ Rise fair 
* by Henry Smart, and “A garland for our 
| fairest,”’ "and “ Around the m: aypole,”’ by J. L. Hatton, are 
simpler, but full of pleasing melody. The last-named is a 
dainty and piquant little composition. Schira’s ‘* The boat- 
man’s good-night ’ is a charming part-song, the last few 
bars of which are sufliciently taking to ensure its popularity 





vodde 
codde 












| Te Deum and FubilateinG. By E. H. Thorne. 
Novello, Ewer and Co. 





| THis setting of the morning canticles is somewhat 
| remarkable as regards the arrangement of the voice parts. 
The Te Deum opens in six parts (two sopranos and two 
| tenors), but from the sixth verse to the end only four voices 
are employed. The Jubilate, on yee other hand, opens in 
|four, but the Gloria Patria is in six .two altos and two 
basses) ; virtually, therefore, it is a service for an eight- 
| part choir, which may militate against its general accept- 
jance. But the music is not difficult, and it is bright and 
vigorous, without being flippant or unchurchlike. 


Make a joyful noise. By A. C. Mackenzie. 
Anthems, No. 290. Novello, Ewer and Co. | 
Musicians will not n 


(Octave 


sed to be informed that this is the 
‘The Rose of Sharon,” in which 
Mr. Mackenzie has exhibited his complete grasp of the 
Church style of composition. As an anthem it will no 
doubt be often performed wherever there is a choir capable 
of rendering it justice. 








| Blessed ave the pure i Anthem for three Female 
Voices. Composed by sake. 
Novello, Ewer and Co. 





Tuts Anthem—published in ** Noveilo’s Octavo Edition 
of Trios, &c., tor Female Voices *°—may be recommended 
as an excellent composition for the use of choirs not desir- 
ing to attack more abstruse works. Written especially for 
the * Girls’ Friendly Society,” it aims at producing good 

letfects by simple means, and we can conscientiously 
affirm that this aim is thoroughly accomplished. The 
Anthem is also issued without accompaniment. 





| Love, art thou tri: Song. Words by Beatrice Gold- 
|ingham. Music by Alfred J. Caldicott. {Alfred Hays. 

| AN expressive ae well-written song, with just such 
| unobtrusive harmonies as sympathise with the fecling of 
|the composition. The change from C to 6-8 time gives 
much tender emphasis to the appealing words of the title, 
|which is aided by the alteration in the character of the 
accompaniment. Although simple in the extreme, this is 
genuine music throughout. 


The Marionettes’ Bail, A Sketch for the Pianoforte. 
By J. C. Beazley. Vood and Co. 

ALTHOUGH obviously suggested by Gouned’s popular 
“Funeral March of a Marionette.” Mr. Beazlev’s Sketch 
|is entitled to attention on its own merits. The quaint 
opening in E minor, and the following theme in the tonic 
major, fairly reflect the intention of the composer; and 
| though we might wish for a little more variety, as a mere 
pianoforte trifle we are bound to give it a good word. 

The Guitar. Impromptu for the Pianoforte. 
Bohm. | Edwin Ashdown. | 

IT is difficult, indeed, for the composer of this Impromptu 
to steer clear of the characteristic phrases in Terdinand 
Hiller’s well-known sketch, “Zur Guitarre.” ‘That he has 
effectually overcome this difficulty, however, and also 
written a clever little piece, we admit; but why should he 
choose a subject already well treated by an eminent man? 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

ANTON RUBINSTEIN is again concentrating his creative 
faculties upon the composition of a Biblical Drama, entitled 
‘* Moses.” In a recent letter, the pianist-composer refers 
to his new undertaking as follows: ** The work, which will 
require four hours in its execution, is too theatrical in its 
motives for a concert, and too much of the oratorio 
measure for the stage. _It is, therefore, the complete type 
of the opéra religicu.x that I have dreamt about for many 
vears past. What may happen to me or my labours, I 
know not, but I can scarcely trust that the representation 
of ‘ Moses’ can be carried through in a single perform- 
ance ; and this remains but a hope for the publisher. As 
the composition includes eight distinct series, it may be 
possible to perform one or two selections at a time, either 
in the concert-room or on the stage.”’” The writer adds 


that there is no prospect of his work being ready for | 
Those , 
who, like ourselves, have witnessed the first performance, at | 


complete representation before September, 1550. 


the Hamburg Stadt-Theater, some two years ago, of Rubin- 
stein’s Biblical drama ‘* Sulamith,” will doubtless follow 
with much interest the development of the composer's 
ideas regarding the oféra religicux, which that work 
already foreshadows. 

The performance every Saturday afternoon of one or 
two motetts by the choir of St. Thomas’s Church, Leipzig, 


is, as every musician knows, a time-honoured institution | 


of the origin of which, however, but little seems to have | 
been known hitherto. According to a recently discovered | 
document in the municipal archives of Leipzig, it appears | 
that on September 14, 1358, the convent of St. Thomas 
met in council, and with a view to averting the wrath of | 
the Deity, as manifested in the plague then raging in those | 
parts, made a solemn vow that henceforth a special service | 
should be held every Saturday at St. Thomas’s Church. | 
That vow was religiously kept, the custom, with some | 
modifications, having outlived the Reformation, and is 
being observed to this day. 

Ferdinand Hiller’s highly interesting collection of auto- 
graphs has been bequeathed, by the late composer, to the | 
Municipal Library of Cologne, “in token of his sincere 
attachment to the town which had become a second home 
to him.” <A vast quantity of letters received by Hiller 
during his long life (carefully selected, and bound in some 
thirty volumes) will, most likely, also become the property of 
the Cologne Library, but their contents are to be made use of 
for purposes of publicity only after the lapse of twenty-five 
years. They will, doubtless, furnish some valuable material 
to the music-historian of the most important phases in 
the development of the art during the present century. 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of the late Fried- 
rich Wieck, the father and principal musical instructor of 
Clara Schumann, was commemorated by an appropriate 
musical performance, on the 1Sth ult., at Dresden, where 
for many years he occupied a leading position as a professor 
of the art. Wieck, who was also acomposer of merit, died 
in 1873, at the mature age of eighty-cight. 

According to the lately-published statistical report of 
the Berlin Opera, there were 249 operatic performances, 
from August 1884 to June 1885, at this establishment, the 
vépertoire comprising fifty-five different works, representing 
twenty-six composers. The only novelties produced dur- 
ing the operatic year were Herr Frank’s ‘‘ Nero,” and 
Victor Nessler’s ‘‘ Der Trompeter von Sikkingen.” 

Herr Albert Niemann, the redoubtable German tenor, will 
again commence his annual series of representations at the 
Berlin Opera during the coming winter, beginning with 
the youthful part of Walther von Stolzing in Wagner’s 
“Die Meistersinger.”” This truly great artist is now in his 
fifty-fifth year. 

Max Bruch’s new oratorio “ Achilles,’ the success of 
which at the recent Bonn Festival we recorded in our last 
number, has already been accepted for performance at six 
of the leading towns of Germany. 

The Hof-Theater now in course of erection at Schwerin 
will be pre-eminent in the Fatherland as regards immunity 
from the danger of a conflagration similar to that by which 
its predecessor was destroyed. It is being constructed in 





all its parts of iron and stone exclusively, and will be com- 


Herr Gopfart, music-director of Mannheim, has com- 
pleted an opera, entitled ‘‘ Quintin Messis,” dealing with 
the fortunes of the historical artist-locksmith of Antwerp 
known by that name. The new work of the as yet little 
known composer is spoken of very highly by competent 
judges, amongst them by no less an authority than Franz 
Liszt himself. 

Miss (or, as she prefers to call herself, “ Signora”’) Ella 
Russel, the young American singer, achieved a great 
success at her débiit last monthin the character of Violetia 
in * Traviata,” at the Kroll’sche Theatre of Berlin. 

This year’s Music Festival at Bonn has realised a surplus 
| of 1,353 marks, which sum has been handed over to the 
| trustees of the Robert Schumann Institution of that town. 
| Madame Christine Nilsson will give a serics of Concerts 
in the leading towns of Germany during the coming 
winter, commencing next month with Berlin. 

Schubert’s music to his opera ‘ Rosamunde,” the 
Allgemeine Musik Zeitung states, is to be revived at the 
Magdeburg Stadt-Theater in connection with a perform- 
; ance of Shakespeare’s ‘As you like it,” the original text 
|of the opera by Helmine von Chezy having proved fatal to 
the success of the work. 

At the Royal Opera House at Stuttgart the lowering out 
of sight of the orchestra, according to the Bayreuth 
model, has been adopted, and will be a fait accompli before 
the recommencement of performances. 

Madame Pauline Lucca, it is stated in German papers, 
has accepted an engagement at the berlin opera, where she 
will give a series of performances during the last three 
months of the present year. 

Hector Berlioz’s Opera ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ is to be 
produced shortly at the Carlsruhe Hoftheater. This in- 
teresting work of the great French composer was per- 
formed for the first (and only) time in Germany some 
years since, at Hanover, under the auspices of Dr. Hans 
von Bilow. 

Eugen d’Albert, the pianist-composer, has just com- 
pleted the composition of a Symphony. 

At the Paris Grand Opéra, the production of the follow- 
ing new works is contemplated during the coming season. 





| viz., M. Massenet’s “Cid,” M. Paladilhe’s ‘* La Patrie,” 


and M. Salvayre’s ‘‘ La Dame de Montsoreau.” During 
three months, commencing from January next, perform- 
ances of Italian Opera will be given here three times a 
week, with Madame Adelina Patti as leading “star.” A 
new ballet, with choruses, entitled “ Loreley,” by M. 
Ambroise Thomas, will also be produced during the season. 
At the Opéra Comique, the much talked of first performance 
of “Lohengrin” will be the greatest venture of the new 
campaign, around which much controversial interest will 
naturally cluster. M. Talazac will interpret the ¢itle-rélc, 
and Mdlle. Calvé that of E/sa. It may be added, how- 
ever, that the opinion gains ground in some quarters 
that the projected “Lohengrin” performances will be 
abandoned at the last moment by the management. M. 
Salvayre’s “Egmont”? will probably be brought out by 
the same institution during the season. 

The excellent Paris Society for Historical Research has 
just offered a substantial prize for a ‘* History of Dramatic 
Music in France,” from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the year 1870. Here is an instance (which 
could be easily multiplied) of the encouragement offered to 
aspiring students of the art, not only in France but else- 
where on the Continent, which might be imitated with 
advantage by similar institutions in this country. 

The Paris Academy of Fine Arts has awarded the first 
prize (3,000 francs) of a recent competition to M. Julien 
Tiersot for an essay on ‘*Les Melodies populaires et la 
chanson en France, depuis le commencement du seizitme 
si¢cle jusqu’a la fin du dix-huiti¢me.” 

It is stated in continental journals that Herr Hermann 
Franke has made the preliminary arrangements for a short 
series of Wagner Concerts, to be given in the French 
capital in February next year. Herr Hans Richter is to be 
the Conductor. 

The Atheneum says: ‘‘ The statement that one of the 
principal singing prizes at the Paris Conservatoire has 
been awarded to a young English student is erroneous. 
Miss Moore, the recipient in question, is a native of 





pleted in the course of next year. 





Massachusetts.” 
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No less than nine new operettas of the well-known semi- 
burlesque type are in course of preparation for the coming 
season at the Austrian capital, their respective composers 
being Herren Strauss, Millocker, Czibulka, Roth, Suppé, 
Baier, Miller, jun., Helmesberger, jun., and Kremser. 
The fact may furnish a criterion of the prevailing taste in 
matters musical among the easy-going Viennese general 

ublic, which has probably but little changed since the 
days when Mozart wrote for them his ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte.” 
Only there is no Mozart now amongst them to humour 
their fancies with a frivolous libretto, and at the same time 
to elevate his subject by the undying strains of heaven- 
inspired music 

A committee is being formed at Vienna for the purpose 
of founding what is termed a ‘‘ Beethoven Museum ” (some- 
what analogous to the “ Mozarteum” at Salzburg) at that 
capital, Numerous offers of Beethoviana have already 


been made by their posscssors to the promoters of this | 


interesting scheme. 

The Viennese Male Choral Society, numbering some 
180 voices, has found much favour with the Berlin public 
during their visit last month to the German capital. Their 





reception Was an enthusiastic one, and the Berlin press is | 


full of praise of their performances, which are pro- 
nounced to be altogether unique in their particular sphere. 

The performances of the German Theatre at Prague 
under the new directorate of Herr Angelo Neumann, were 
inaugurated last month with Wagner’s ‘“ Lohengrin,” 
the work being enthusiastically received. Herr Seid], the 
poet-composer's favourite capellmeister, conducted the per- 
formance. 

Wagner's ‘‘ Lohengrin” was recently performed for the 
first time, in the Hun: varian language, at the new opera | 
house in Buda-Pesth. 

The projected International Congress of Musicians, 
which was to be held last month at Antwerp, has been | 
postponed until the Sth inst. 

The Théatre de la Monnaie, of Brussels, will be re- — 
on the first inst., under its new régime, with a performa 
of Meyerbeer's ‘* L’Africaine.” 

M. Peter Benoit, the well-known Belgian composer, | 
has written a ‘“ Kinder-Cantate” (Children’s Cantata), 
which was most successfully performed last month by 
some 1,200 youthful executants of both sexes at the Cirque 
Royal, of Brussels. 

The répertoire of the San Carlo Theatre, of Naples, during 
next season, will comprise the following Operas—vi 
Verdi’s “‘ Aida,” Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” Mercadante’s * 
Vestale,” and Miceli’s “La figlia di Jefte.” 

We learn from Italian papers that Verdi was recently 
visited by Arrigo Boito, who found the Maéstro busily 
engaged upon his new opera ‘“ Jago,”’ which, it is thought, 
will be brought out during next year, at Milan. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch, of the New York German Opera, 
who recently visited Germany, completed the engage- 
ments of principal singers for that institution during 
the coming season, among whom may be named 
Mesdames Marianne Brandt, and Lilli Lehmann, Herren 
Fischer (of Dresden), Robinson, and Kaufmann. The 
projected performances will include ‘ Rienzi,” ‘‘ Tann- 
haiuser,” ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘* Die Meistersinger,’ ‘* Walkiire” 
and “ Gotterdimmerung’” (Wagner); ‘ Carmen” | Bizet), 
“ Aida” (Verdi), “ Fidelio” (Beethoven), ‘Le Prophite,” 
‘**Les Huguenots,’ ‘ L’ Africaine” (Meyerbeer), ‘* Oberon” 
(Weber), and other prominent operatic works. An ambi- 
tious programme, to be sure! Herren Walter Damrosch 
and Seidl will be the orchestral Conductors. 

The fourteenth Festival of German Choral Societies 
was successfully held in the second week of July last, at 
Brooklyn | U.S.) 

Guiseppe Mazza, a composer of numerous operas, died 
lately at Trieste at the extreme age of ninety-seven. He 
was a pupil of the Padre Mattei, w vho was also the musical 
instructor of Rossini. 

The death is announced, last month, at Larpione, of 
Edoardo Perelli, a professor at the Milan Conservatorio and 
a successful composer of operas. He was only forty-two 
years of age. 

At Temesvar, in Hungary, died. at the age of seventy- 
three, Louis Liszt, the brother of the ce -lebrated ianist 
composer, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSICAL DEGREES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

Si1r,—It is to be hoped that the readers of Tue Musica. 
Times will estimate the remarks of‘ H.M.S.” and * Exam.” 

at their proper worth. Unfortunately there always have 
been persons who, through some reason or other, finding a 
degree out of their reach, will not fail to depreciate “its 
value. We are aware that in arts and science, as well as 
in music, no syllabus is considered perfect. Grumblers are 
constantly met with who freely suggest alterations which, 
we presume, would better suit their own particular cases 
and ideas. The Senates of our Universities have surely 
taken every care in drawing up the requirements for 
degrees, and would probably not be unwilling to make any 
alterations which would lead to ultimate good. Hence, 
to what end can the remarks of **‘ H.M.S.” and ** Exam.” 

except to lead to almost endless dispute ? 

infers, near the close of his letter, that Messrs. 
Sullivan, Mackenzie, Stanford, Cowen, &c., have not taken 
degrees because degrees are of no standing. He produces 
no “authority for this, and we must therefore account for it 
by inferring. on our part, that it suits ‘*‘ Exam.” to think 
so. Let us ask, however, why so many other leading 
musicians have toiled for university degrees if such degrees 
are of “no standing’? We may add, in conclus sion, that 
one cannot read the rema H.M.S.” and * Exam.” 
without being, to some ex the fox in 
/Esop’s fable, ‘* The Fox and the Grapes. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mus. Bac 
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MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


MUSICAL TIMES.” 


THE BRISTOL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE 

Sir,—Will you please let me say a few words in reference 
‘to the singing of the Bristol Madrigal Society, at the Albert 
| Hall, on july 8. Out of the 125 voices who took part in 
the Concert, the boys (forty-seven), were all Bristol boys; 
; the tenors (thirty), were all Bristol tenors; the basses 
(twenty-nine), had Mr. A. Thomas, of Gloucester, to join 
with twenty-eight Bristol men. Of the altos (nineteen), 
fourteen were Bristol men. 

When I took the dito in 1565, out of ninety-two singers 
,’ thirty-three (one-third), were out- 
siders ; and this simply because at that time there were 
not sufficient trained voices in Bristol to make the choir 
large enough to sing in the Victoria Rooms; but music in 
- own connection with 
s Chorus Master, has brought me 
into constant contact with 380 
; from these the Madrigal Society 
so that 
ll were 











for the last eight years 









has been enabled to ob 
as far as was possible the si 
Bristolians.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
D. W. Rootuam. 
Conductor of the Bristol Madrigal Society. 
6, Ashgrove Road, Rediand, Bristol, August 1, 1535. 
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THE 
TO THE EDITOR OF * THE MUSIC 

S1r,—May I be permitted to point out the inaccuracy of 
a statement relating to the chord of the dominant seventh 
often made by theoretical writers, and repeated by Mr. 
Goddard in THe Musica. Times for August ? 

Mr. Goddard says:—‘: The great characteristic of this 
chord is, it is the only chord which, by itself, proclaims the 
key it is in; this it does in virtue of containing two notes 
of the scale, the fourth and seventh, the simultaneous 
presence of which is only compatible with one scale.” 
This explanation is not correct: the fourth and seventh of 
any major scale are identical with the sixth and second of 
its relative minor; therefore, the presence of these notes 
is compatible with two perfectly distinct scales. The 
chord of the dominant seventh does, indeed, determine the 
key; but it does so because it contains the three notes 
of the scale—namely, the fourth, fifth, and seventh—which 
are characteristic of the key.—Faithfully yours, 

ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 


Castle Street, Sligo, August 4, 1885. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
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. . . + 1: u i G I l 
: E ‘ . : , agin. 
Sirr,—In an article on Heinrich Schiitz, publish ae IM 
Musicau Times for December last, Mr. | Fe 
; 


atement which I find repeated in the notice of 
t Concert of the London <>nathee Society con- 
ained in the current number of THE MusIcaL TimMes—viz.. 
ut no mention of Schiitz is to be found in Grove’s * Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians.’ This is incorrect, for 


uthough the name does not occur in its proper position 








tically, a fairly full notice, of some two columns 
Is inserte . at tl ie end of letter S. See Vol. IV., 
—! ours obedient! 





J. W. Brookes. 
6, George Lane, Lewisham, S.E., August 1, 1885. 
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Stops, built a H. C. Sims, of Belle Vue Terra 
cost of £200, has been erected in St. John's vas formally 
opened by Ie C. F. South, Organist of y Cathedral, on 
Tuesday, the 18 h ult. In the morning the Service was Boyce in A 

and the anthem “I will life up mine eyes” (Clarke-Whitield) ; the 
ting Service was Bunnett in F, and the an th em “ Acquaint thy se 

with God” (Greene). The choir was considerably enlarged by | 
members of the Minster Choir and Choral As sociation. Mr. A. | 
















New Yor! 


London 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
OUNOD, CH.—‘ Mors et Vita.” A Sacred 


Trilogy. Vocal Score, with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 
O. B. Brown, of Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Folio, cloth, gilt edges, 21s.; 
ditto, Svo, paper cover, 6s.; ditto, paper boards, 6s. 6d.; ditto, scarlet 
cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. Vocal parts, 1s, 6d. each. 


VORAK, ANTONIN.—‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride.” 
A Dramatic Cantata. For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
Written by K.J. Erpen; the Pianoforte Accompaniment arranged by 
HEINRICH VON KAan. The English Version by the Rev. Dr, TrouT- 
BECK. Vocal Score, Svo, paper cover, 3s.; ditto, paper boards, 3s. 6d. ; 
ditto, scarlet cloth, 5s. Vocal parts, Is. each, 


— A Patriotic Hymn (Hymnus). From the 
Bohemian Poem, “ The Heirs of the White Mountain.” Written by 
Vitistav HALEK. The music composed for Chorus and Orchestra, 
and dedicated with feelings of deep gratitude to the English people. 
Full Score, 21s, 
RIDGE, DR. J. F.—‘* The Rock of Ages” 
(‘‘Jesus, pro me perforatus”). The Latin Version by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Giapstone, M.P., &c., &. For Baritone Solo, Chorus, 
and Orchestra. Is. 
OWEN, FRED. H.—*“ Sleeping Beauty.” <A 
Cantata, in a Prologue and Four Scenes. Poem by FRANcIs 
Hvuerrer. Vocal Score, 5vo, in paper cover, 2s.0d.; ditto, paper 
boards, 3s.; ditto, scarlet cloth, 4s. 
NDERTON, THOMAS.—* Yule-Tide.” A Can- 
tata. The words written by Jt LIA Ge IDDARD. Vocal ‘ 
paper cover, 2s. 6d.; ditto, paper boards, 3s. ; ditto, scarlet cloth, 


ACKENZIE, A. i aati for the Violin. 


Dedicated to and performed by Senor Sarasate. Full Score, 





21s.; orchestral parts, 21s.* violin and pianoforte, ros. 6d. 
‘Love lost on earth.” Scena for Tenor. 
Dedicated to and sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 2s. 
ROUT, hats pagytrapas —Symphony No. 3 (in F 
major), Full Score, 25s.; orct entra parts, 25s.; piano duet, 
7s. 6d. 
LOYD, C. HARFORD.—‘ The Song of Balder,” 
for Soprano Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. The words written 
by Freprric KE, WeatuerLy. Vocal Score. “vo, ts. 
TORER, JOHN.—*“ The Tournament.” A Dra- 


matic Cantata for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


WALTER SPINNEY. 2s. 


AKELEY, SIR HERBERT. — nuet 
(in Olden Style). Orchestral Parts, 2s. 


zibretto by 


t and Trio 


BLANCHET T, ALFRED T. Four settings of 
the Kyrie Eleison. 2d. 
UTTON, H. ELLIOT.—(in G). Magnificat 


and Nunc dimittis. 4d. 


EAN, T. CRESWELL.—t(in G). 


Nunc dimittis. €d. 


Magnificat and 


ODGES, EDWARD, Mus. Doc. —Te Deum, 
Kyrie, Chant, and Ter Sanctus. 6d. 
OODWARD, REV. H. H.—(in D). Magnificat 


and Nunc dimittis. 6d. 
UNT, CH. J 

Harvest Anth d 
EA, WIL LL \M- —‘ The souls of the righteous.” 


Anthem for Soprano Solo and Chorus. 6d. 


ESLIE, HENRY J.—* Praise, my soul, the King 


of heaven.” Hymn, 2d. 
“Watching all through the 
Hymn. 2d. . 
METHURST, CHAS. E.—*‘I think when I read 
that sweet story of old.” Children’s Hymn, 14d. 


LOYD, REV. FRED. E. J.—Twelve Tunes for 


Familiar Hymns. 1s. 
"TURLE, JAMES.—Psalm_ and Hymn Tunes. 
Collected and Edited by his Daughter, S.A. Turtr. Cloth, 
red edges, 3s. 
INCENT CHARLES. — Four Two-part Songs, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 2d. each :— 
No.1. Bright Summer No. 3. The Sailor’s lullaby 
2. Thoughts of home 4. A holiday. 
FRASER, MRS. ALEXANDER.—“ On Calvary’s 


Cross.” Sacred Song. 1s. 


Phil hile the earth remaineth. 





weary night.” 


LGA.—Musical Readings. Words from “ Paradise 
Lost” (‘‘ O unexpected strc tee, worse than death’), 1s. 6d. 


DURING THE L LAST MONTH—continued, 


ee. A. C.—Eighteen Songs. Op. 31, 
yl One volume, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; or three Books, in paper cover, 
each, 2s. 6d:— 


Book I, 
ae Robert Burns. 
‘Thomas Hood. 
Frederick Locker. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Charles Grant. 
Algernon Swinburne. 


Phyllis the fair 7 
It was the time of roses ... 
Light slumber is quitting the eyelids. 
O, hush thee, my babie ... ns 
The earth below and the heav en above 
If love were what the rose is 
Book II. 
(A)) 
(B)) 


What does little birdie say ? 
What does little birdie say ? 
Of all sweet birds.. oa 
Lift my spirit up to thee 
Russian love ge 

While my lady sleepe th (Op. 12 
The song of love anddeath ... 


Lord Tennyson. 
Peire Vidal. 
Charles Grant. 
J. Arthur Blaikie. 
, No. 2) J. G. Lockhart. 
.. Lord Tennyson. 













Book III. 
The first spring ~ (Op. 17, No. 1) Christina Ressetti. 
When I am dead hag , No. 2) Christina Rossetti. 
A Bir day (Op. No. 3) xe Christina Rossetti. 
Up with the sail (Sp. 16, No. 1) Logie Robertson. 
O roaming wind (Op. 16, No. 2) e Robertson. 
Something sad (Op. 16, No. 3)... ie Robertson, 
HE ORPHEUS. 

No. 185. Fisherman’s Song... «. Joacim RaFF 3d, 

186. Herdsman’s Song... se ” 2d. 

187. Alpine Hunter’s Song on e 2d. 

188. Come, brother, gaily drink... 9% 4d. 

189 Winter Song ... 3 2d, 

190. Sad, that I must. turn to dus t ie 2d, 

191. Cossack’s Drinking Song ... ae 2d, 

192. One little star in the heaven ee 2d, 

193¢ A mighty } is Wine ae Pe 2d. 

God ar alone ae ” d. 


OL LINGW ORT H, WM. * All hail to the ruddy 
ey 4d 


wine Glee for a.T. 


My lady fair.” "Ditto, ditto, 2d. 





‘“¢Town and Trade.” Ditto for s.1.T.3., 2d. 
TOVELLO'’S PUBLICATIONS in the TONIC 


SOL-FA NOTATION. Translated by W. G. McNavcnr, 
No. 344. O Lord, how manifold are Thy works (Harvest) 
Sir G. A. MACFARREN 1d. 
lin Thy house 


3145. Blessed are they that dwel 
3ERTHOLD Tours rd. 


3 








“MISS NELLIE MOORE (Soprano). 
Fe r Concerts, addr ess, 0, Belmont, Birkenhead. 


“MISS LEONORA POPLE (Contralto). 
(Medalist of the R.A.M., and pupil of Mr. lrederick Waiker). 
Is ae to engagements for Concerts, Oratorios Address, 
ssrs. Novello, wer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


MR. P, GORDON-HELLER (Baritone). 


MR. P. 
sts. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


Address, Mess 
MR. FRANK MAY (Bass) 


ye 
(Evill Prize Holder and Medalist of Royal Academy of Music.) 
And the London Oratorio and B 


jad Union under his direction. 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 14, Hanover Street, W. 





oe. 

















MR. JAMES B. SMI’ TH (Bass). 

(Of the Edinburgh and Newcastle Concerts.) 

3,3, St. Mary’s Terrace, New Road, or the Cathedral, 
Peterborough. 


AND CONTRALTO (pupils of Mr. 
e RE -E. ‘ees MENTS in Church 
. K., 51, Wellingtoa Road, 


Addres 









es 

Fred. Walker, G.S.M.) des 
or Chapel Choir, together or separate. 
Forest Gate, E. 


M KR. B ANTOCK “PIE RPOINT? S CONCER T 
at PARTY, for Miscellaneous Concerts or Sg sek Miss Bertha 
Moore, Miss Clara — Mr. Chas. Chilley, Mr. Bantock Pierpoint. 
Solo Violin, Mr. Frank Arnold; Solo Pianoforte and Conductor, 
Herr Gustav Ernest. Terms and all particulars on application to 
Mr. Pierpoint, 28, Osnaburgh Street, N.W.; or to Mr. N. Vert, 
52, New Bond Street, W. 


RGANIST, CHOIRMASTER, and COMPOSER 

of Church Music, of Cathedral Training and considerable 
experience, desires re-engagement; would give recital ontrial. Highest 
references as to character and ability. Organ, Messrs. Forsyth bros., 
Deansgate, Manchester, 














oo , a Gentleman to conduct an adult 
TEMPERANCE CHOIR, in London, fora small remuneration. 
Address, T.. H. H. Wyatt, 20, Queen Square, Ww C 


EASIDE ORGANISTS can secure the Services 
of ALBERT LOWE, L.Mus., F.S.Sc., F.R.S.L, in return for 
Board and Residence for self and daughter. England or abroad. 
Address, Messrs. Novello, E wer and Co. +1, Berners Street, W. 

















Mesic PRAC TICE, with hg Appointment 
(or two Organs), for SALE. 


Mus. Bac., Novello, Ewer and Co. 











Ful 
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PRODUCED AT THE 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 


1885. 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 
A CANTATA 


FRANCIS 





HUEFFER 


va COMPOSED 


FREDERIC H. COWE? 


Paper Cover, 2s. 6d. ; Paper Boards, 3s. ; Cloth 4S. 


: and Orchestral Parts n may be had on application 
to the Publishers. 


Full Score 


THE TIMES. 

“It would lead too far to follow the Soren into all the details of 

his thoughtful and carefully developed work, Some of the most 

striking and successful points should, however, be specified. Promi- 

among these is the prelude to the first scene of the Cantata, with 

sh a tenor song is interwove The structure of this piece betrays 

accomplished workman, tl ‘ ace being especially remark- 

able for its powerful rhythn nical accents, which carry the hea rer along 
with them as in a current Of impassioned melody. 

was received with vociferous applause an d dane is eve ry reason to 






























think that its success will be a} it one.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
“ Unquestionably, a good gs i et out 
treatment. In these r os hardly 
served better, and Mr. Co sider himself fort 


ght a degree with the 
prised to hear that he has treated t] 
th pos at succe 3S, The con " 

nd delicate 
set fe orth, It 
serve 
ion is 
rather 


No one acquainted in ever 
talent of Mr Cowen can be ; 
subject of ‘Sleeping Bear 
of the ‘ Language of the Flower: n 
art peculiarly fitted for such incidents as thos 
enables him, by slight and graceful touches, to mal 
every picturesque and suggestive purpose. 
never involved and confusing, while its colouring 
the French than the modern German school.” 
STANDARD. 
“This evening the first were of the Festival was presented in 
Mr. F. H. Cowen's Cantata ‘ Sieeping Beauty,’ given w ith the most 
i of the composer, who herein has 
esses with a work so fre i ¢ 





















emphatic success under the / 
followed up a notable list of succ 
and sparkling that it is likely to add the crowning laurel t 













ns all the elements of a per- 


tation. .. . ‘Sleeping Beauty’ conta 
s of the choral 


manent popularity, and it will ass 

societies without loss of time. Ar 

if ever, greeted the composition of a 

not only vociferously cheered by the audience, choir, and or 
but was summoned back to the platform amid a renewed outt 

en The Cantata is a valuable addition to the library of £ 

nusic, 





inglish 





DAILY NEWS. 

‘The Cantata was enthusiastically received throughot it, several of 
the numbers having been greatly applauded, especially the orch estral 
interlude suggestive of * Maidenhood ar nd Dreams of Love’; the 
opening chorus of the first scence; the Prince’s scena ‘ Light, light at 
last,’ and the final duet for the Prince and the Prince ss. The com- 
poser, who conducted the performance, was loudly cheered at its 
close. Mr, Cowen’s Cantata is a work of excey tion al merit, and will 
no doubt soon receive repetition in many quarters, 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“ Every page of the score is instinct with grace and refinement, whilst 
in the vocal portions—choral or solo—there is net a bar that is un- 
grateful to the singer. Mr. Cowen's style is popular— be tter still, it is 
agreeable and thoroughly English—and he acts wiscly in adhering to 
it I have no hesitation in s saying that Mr, Cowen has written nothing 
more melodic, nothing more elegant, and nothing more sustained in 
its musical interest than his delicate setting of the fascinating fairy 
tale which formed the chief item of the Concert to- night. There is a 
captivating rhythm in the leading melodies that causes them to be 
stamped in the memory, even at a first hearing; and Mr. Cowen has 
neglected none of the opportunities for airy fancifulness in the orches- 
tration growing out of the idea of the maiden, during her enforced 
sleep of many years, dreaming of the handsome young champion w hose 
courage is to awaken her to life and to love. He possesses the price- 
less gift of melody—not the melody that comes by ‘fits and starts’ 
and then finds its outcome in short themes—but the broad-flowing 
tunefulness that seems to gather strength as it progresses.” 

WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

“The subject is exactly suited to Mr. Cowen's talent, and he has 
handled it in his customary delicate and fanciful manner. The Cantata 
will be a boon to choral societies requiring a refined and pleasing but 
not too difficult work.” 

LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


















PRODUCED AT THI 
BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
1885. 


FULE-TIBe 
A CANTATA 
JULIA. ! WRITTEN B 


THE MUSIC 


ANDE k 


6d.; Paper Boards, 


FESTIVAL 


GODD ARD 


MPOSED Bi 


On. 


Cloth 


Paper Cover, 2s. 38-3 


ee 
hi 


gilt, 48. 


DAIL Y 
‘Mr. Anderton has pu 
demands of his subject as that I 
ettect. His plan was to 
of the book as it came, and 
type, in the sense that it ha 
makes little pretence to charact 
‘advanced’ school; yet it is by 
senting rather the t happy union of 1 
form, to which it » \ ell 
.«. The gem of the w 
tion, I take to be a 















rally happy 
on a with ew h section 
d-fashioned 
. “Th music 
rat is called the 
mal and pedantic, pre- 
sion with established 
composers adhered. 
in any connec- 
ettit g in qu espeare’s lines, 
ome say that cver 'gainst that seas com &c. This is alto- 
gether beautiful as music, and not less in its happy expression of the 
feeling of the words. A man who can such a piece has a 
right to hold up his head among co ; 
DAILY NE Ww Ss. 
c is melodious and pleasing, and it \as received \.ith 
rroughout.” 
MORN 
1 has attemp 
1 he cer 
of indiv 
itioned 































SYMPHONY No. 


IN F MAJOR 
EBENE ZER PROUT 
Op. 22. 

Full Score, 308.: Or 1 Parts, 258 





Pianoforte Arrangeme 

















ee \ 
“ Mr. Prout has followed 
masters, ha t tached ac 
r Th is uh it w 





- ae 
i adily ciscovered, and 
orc ches stra are keptint 











phony is lool 
with an in 
serving to exci 
which the cheery 


introduc 
expectation. 
pirit of H 
od 













and melodiousnes 
ably suitable, and 
variety springs from the judicious empl loyment of 
for the strings and wind, as well as fro 1 the ch 
two. The working out part of the all egro 1 
The second movement is a long stream ot mele 
Schubert, both in this respect and in the pretty conversation Shich bom 
instruments sustain. Mr. Prout has written this larghetto lovingly, 
and with keen sympathy for the bi rene means employed. The cha- 
racter of the movement is fairly uniform, | 1 s mono- 
tonous, owing to the amplitude of the’ composer's resources. For 
varied detail in the third movement, an intern o in the — 
style, we find abundant fancy of the most delicate 1 dai 

No words can convey an idea of this piece, w hich i destined tob ecome 
a favourite whenever heard. Its characteris tic beauty, 1 should add, is 
attended by the highest technical finish.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“ Those who are acquainted with Mr. Prout’s two for rmer Bipace. yet 
nies, and with his other thoughtful and finished works, will be glad to 
learn that his third Symphony is as masterly in cons sracti n and as 
admirable in detail as either of its brethren. The third movement, 
‘Intermezzo a I’Espagnole,’ is singularly engaging.” 

WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

“Though in the matter of scoring his Symphony is essentially 
modern, yet in the flow of the music it is as straightforward as that of 
Haydn and Mozart. It is also full of brightness and vigour, and is 
certain to make a favourable impression at the first hearing, because 
the audience will follow it with ease. 

LONDON : NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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HARV EST ANTHEMS 


All Thy wor ks praise Thee w. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord.. 

r not, O land, be glad and rejoice 
Fear prateayh land 











, goodnc SS... 


e Thy worl 





The earth is the 
The fost’ rin 
The harve 
The Lord 
TI 






Ye sh all dw 


WITH TUNES 


TW ELVE HYM ‘ \) 


HARVEST 


SELECTED FRC 


IM THE HYMNARY. 









nt Novel LLO, Ex WER aa co; 
FOR HARVEST. 
THE JUBILEE C ANT ATA 
(HARVEST CANTATA 
VOICES, CHORUS, & ORCHESTRA 
COMI 


VON 


FOR SOLO \ 


“WE lop Ogee 


c.. MM. 






iment revi 
e German \ 


Edited, a 
Prout. ‘The 
the Rev. 





, 2ts.; Orchestral Parts, 15 


NOVELLO, Ewer Rand Co. 


London: 











HARVEST 
THANKSGIVING MARCH 


FOR THE ORGAN 


J. BAPTISTE CALKIN. 
One Shilling and Six; 


ence, 


ELLO, Ewer and Co. 


Hasves E ST AN Tr HEMS, | by Tuomas SMITH. 
All full. No solo 
5 O LAND.’ 
“Thou crownest the year.’ ing unto the Lord,’ 
“ My heart i feed? a good thing.” 
London: Nove.tiLo, Ewer and Co. 
Post-free from the Composer, Music Warehouse, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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23rd ‘Thousand. ‘Can be heartily recommended.”—Musica! Times, 
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Full Easy Anthem for Harvest. By LE, A.SYDENHAM. Price 34 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, price 14d. 
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100 Copies, 4s. 
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Choru ISS, for Suitable for the use of Private and 


} Publi 
| THI 


i oe and 2, sung by Roval command; No. 3, by her 
| 5 pe 1, includes a Chorale by H.R.H. 
| Cons ort. W tev. GreGury SotitH, Prebendary of Hereford; 
|M Music by Hert LEY, composer to the Queen in Scotland, &ec. 

For H BROTHERS i and Manchester; or any Musicsellers. 
| Octavo. Price 61. « 

The upper part of t Piece be sung as Solos, the Harmony 

| forming an Accompanir 
fe i ac ea ecient acenanale 
| QQ CHOOL é ANTA &c. (Secular), by Geo. 
| \J Sunn, Mus c g moderately easy Solos, Di rets, and 
lan 
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Sol-fa, 6d. 


i, is, Gd.3 
1G: 
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used separately. Staff Nota 
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ent. Staff Notatior 
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G A. MACE AKREN’S TWO-PART ANTHEMS | Price 34 
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the Music of the Reproaches; th cter. 
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Now Ready. Small 4to, price 1s. Vocal Parts, 12mo, price 6d. each. st and 2nd Series, bound together, 
cloth, 2s. gd. Vocal Parts, 1st and 2nd Series, bound together in limp cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 


SECOND SERIES. 


THE H. 


CANTICLES AND HYMNS 


OF THE CHURCH, 7 
POINTED FOR CHANTING, AND SET TO APPROPRIATE ANGLICAN CHANTS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE Be 


TOGETHER WITH 


RESPONSES TO THE COMMANDMENTS, 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. SIR F. A. GORE OUSELEY, BART., M.A,, e 


AND 


EDWIN GEORGE MONK. 


This Work contains a Selection of Double (besides additional Single) Chants; together with special settings of 
‘“‘ Benedicite,” and a collection of Kyrie Eleisons, old and new. Ne 


This pointing of the Canticles is authorised by his Grace the Archbishop of York. " 


London: NOVELLO, EWER and CO., 1, iia Street (W), and 80 & 81, Queen Street (E.C.) 
Just published. > T >) 2a idl & T 
WacMnICAT MD NOC NS OO ee 


H. ELLIOT BUTTON. | O RGA N : 


8vo. Price 4d 
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“Nove WER No, s. d, 
RRS. OEE REN BRO | 1. Two Introductory Voluntaries ... George J. Bennett 1 0 
Just published. 2. Three Andantes sie ‘n ... Hamilton Clarke 2 0 
is bs mites :: a 3. Postlude (Christmas) Pec Ae ae «> Or. Garrett 2 6 Or 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS 4. Andantecon moto ... .. oe «+ «+ Dr. Garrett 13 0 
5. Interlude for Advent on one wen ... Oliver King 1 0 
FOR FESTAL OCCASIONS ( Prelude for Lent, Op. 10, No. 2 +) — 
6.4 Fantasia on a Theme by Her- ee Oliver King 1 0 
Srv To Music anp Denicatrp to THE Rey. J. R. Bucuanan, mann Goetz, Op. 20 a, 
Vicak or HERNE 7. Three Pieces : (a) Baptism, (b) eu 
er hey" ee Seven, re re Wedding (c) Burial... we A.C. Mackenzie (each) 1 o 
Ir sich church the Te Deum was first sung i g ding" Pea P peg 
(In which church the Te Deum was first sung in English 8. Voluntary for Christmastide oe Sir Fredk, Ouseley 1 0 
BY Go. oluntary ive . Sir Fredk. Ouseley 1 0 
* : 7 10. Short Voluntary fora Time ofSo: TOW wa Ridley Prentice o 6 
C. J. RIDSDALE. tr, Short Voluntary for Lent. one +. DB. Luard Selby 1 0 
Price Sixpence. 12, Postlude in C Minor ‘ Dr. Steggall 1 0 
eae e 13. Concluding Volunt apie ork ‘antasia ( ent) C.E.Stephens 1 0 
r EE RE rR rj. ThreeCanons weve ee W.G. Wood 2 0 , 
ain es ee : ~ 15. Allegretto ‘ a ee er mer ON a AO ea - 
ERLIOZ’S TE DEUM.. Op; 22; Performed at |i: AlleerettoinD =. .: 2 cc Bebuard Selby I 0 7 
a the Crystal Palace, April 18, 1885. Vocal Score, 2s. net. { Three Pieces: No. hi Allegretto ) 
Stantey Lucas, Weer and Co., 83, New Bond Street, London, W. 17.; moderato; No. 2, Andante con; .., M.Higgs 2 6 : 
{ moto; No.3 , Proces sional Marcl cor 
. TNT r . - pf <wh re 18, Andante in G ... Herbe rt W., Wareing, Mus. Bac. 1 0 
) ) 
ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSI | IONS 1g. Andante in A and MinuetinA ... -C. Harford Lloyd t 6 
>. LPDORAER 20, Allegro ma non troppo = eee «+. Oscar Wagner 1 0 
By GEORGE _Vv INCENT. 21. Processional Wedding March _... .. Henry R, Bird 1 0 
mao 2. Réverie.. oss «. B.Luard Selby 1 0 
ConTENTS 0} Vv OLUME I, , 3. Three Pieces in F cp, ‘andG@ “ .. B.Luard Selby 1 6 ‘ 
Boor 1L—CHG@UR IN F; MINU ig T AND TRIO; PRELUDE 24, Marche Serieuse ... ass «. B.Luard Selby 1 0 . 
IN FE. Price 1s. 6d.t i th De 5. Six Miniatures ove ae ras e. Oscar Wagner 2 6 
Il.—NOCTU meri aa S ANGES; TWO INTERLUDES. | 26. Three Preludes ae ee John E. West 1 0 
5 Pric p>. {Soft Voluntary in D flat (Co: mmunion)... ) B. Luard Selby 
, II.—GRAND OF FERTOIRE IN F. Price 1s. 6d. net 27- | Preludium e Fughetta IES (eg a a 
IV.—MEDITATION IN A FLAT; PRELUDIO MIS’ TE- | 28. Introduction and Fugue ... “an eee Dr. Gladstone 1 0 
RIOSO ; IMPROVISAT ION; MARCH TRIUM- | 29. Allegretto ‘i as ee es Dr. Gladstcne 1 0 
PHANT. Price 2s, net. 30. Andante and Fu ugu “ee .. B.Luard Selby 1 6 
: é Price, ¢ complete, 4 4s. net. | 31. Pastorale and Melody in A ‘flat... ... B.Luard Selby 1 6 
Sir Ropert Stewart (Professor of ‘Music at Dublin Universit y,| 32. Orchestral March ... ais «.  B.Luard Selby 1 0 
Alus, Doc., &c.) writes :— 33. Sonate. ee bas ae +» Oscar Wagner 1 6 
“Sir Robert Stewart begs to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of | 34. Sketch in nC minor ©. ove ove ove John E. West 1 0 x 
Mr. George F. Vincent's a Compositions, which show a gratifying g| 35. Fuguein E minor ... ees ene pe John E. West 1 0 i 
appreciation of melody, and do not abound in that contrary motion of | 36, Min uetand Trio... .. &.Luard Selby 1 0 
hand and foot which renders most modern organ pieces sealed works | 37, Andante in B flat, and Sh ort Postlude ... 3. Luard Selby 1 0 
to all save artists of first-rate calibre. Organ pieces with melody are | 38. Sarabande _... oP x ee B.Luard Selby 1 0 = 
still a great desideratum; not one of twenty pieces now published seem 39. Postlude in D.. one oe eee .. 3B.Luard Selby 1 0 
to have any melody or fat ny des sign, while 3 are, at the same time, | 40. Andante Graz 1080... eve me «- Dr.C.S.Heap 1 0 
extremely difficult ie play. Vi ‘ is honourably di | 41.* Fantasia in C.. eve eve «. Berthold Tours 1 6 
wished by both melody an “| 42.* Allegretto Grazioso.. one a +» Berthold Tours 1 0 
43.* Menuetto ee = ves ee « Berthold Tours 1 0 
Will be nie is first week in September. | 44.* Postlude a x as vk «. Berthold Tours 1 0 
a Pd T van, 45.¥ Fantasia in C minor. mes ane — W.S. Hoyte 1 6 
G KAN D OFT ERTOI RE FOR ORGAN 45. Four Short Voluntaries ... sae es Kate Westrop 1 6 
(Founded upon Schumann's celebrated Quintet, Op. 44). 47, Concert Fantasiaand Fugue... W.G. Wood 2 0 ¢ 
By GEORGE F. VINCENT. (To be continued.) 
Price 1s. 6d, net. * From “ The Organist’s Quarterly Journal.”’ 
London: W. J. Witicocks and Co., 11, Berners Street. London: Novetro, Ewer and Co. 
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VOCAL MUSIC THE HOLY CITY 




















































BY ee aeaies er 
Taw. | A SACRED CANTATA 
E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. | ze 
HARVEST ANTHEM—BLESSED BE THOU sea we dGel +12 B ) / T 
Part-Song, ‘‘ The Rhine Maiden” a a Be? as das 3d. ALF R E D hk. GAU i 
‘< ws pring” i eee ng «» 3d./  ‘*The work is an honour to English Art, and has ele vated its com- 
” i, Autumn ‘crown ns the y year oo te te . | poser into a place of distinction amongst native n cians.”—Queer. 
“ Beware - ise a ae: BE 3 " 5 oe -ork is this ¢ . no he 
eth’ "Psalm, “Out of the “ deey 5 for Tenor Solo and Choru 3 ti mS en re ne sagas a oa = E m oe 7 d de 
suitable for Choral Soci eties aie vee one s+ TS. | honou ar Kot only to the skill but to the judgment and taste of } 
Office of the Holy Communion ... on pen a0 ann 9d. | Gaul.”"—Daily Telecrap 
4 E ? aa bi abe! 
Te Deum laudamus, in E ee is oa “ee iia a iptie vecentin faccuriblania ihe 
Benedictus and Jubilate, in EF... a. ose vee eee wee S| hanna ptio ‘i Mac ee Se ahataa 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, in A re 4. see, Gd | MUSE Hencelorth be classed among the 7 
| ham Musical Festivals have brought to light’ 
And all other works by ihe same om ser. ar le City? je 4 
} The Holy City’ is evidently the work of a thoug 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co, | clever composer, and should make its mark Z net 
- - = productions of a sacred character.” —Mu ; 
Just published. | “We hope and believe t * 
1] ~ T Gaul and to his ‘ Holy Ca est of its 
ORIGIN AL COMPOSITION S | popularity and acceptance thro ith of the 
FOR THE land.”—Lirmn Da t 
i | ‘A most int 1 nd scholarly worl M Loy 
ORGAN ied ALL 
“This fine work will ev ] aul’s reputation as 
By E. BUNNETT, Mus.D., Cantas. 1 musician,” Liverpool Daily Courier. 
: a Vocal Score, paper cover, 2 3S.: 
No. 1. Larghetto Espressivo jn ‘in ant ons ) ret rs, | Scarlet cloth, 4s.; Voice parts, ‘ 
» 2 Andantino in G on oo oo one ot ved A Selection of Soprano and Cont s for School Use, 
» 3s her eadoy or de —_ = te ot oo : ’ IS. | rs. 3d. Band Partson Loan. Tonic § 1, IS, 
» 4. Andante Religioso in or se iad oe a Sr ace “Se ~, 
6 5. Funeral March in C minor me ee eee) 6d. London: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 
» 6 Fantasia and Fuguein D ... eee faa wag ion gg ) ret 
Or, the whole complete... eve woe gp 3S R U l H 


London: NoveELLo, ‘ter R in Co. 


ee ed A SACRED CANTATA 


Just published. Wisia be creain Ocnaene 


MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS | Music by ALFRED R. GAUL, 
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In A Major “* Ruth’ is a work of s sterling power; isical form is that of 
" ; perfect tu ss combined with simy T 
Composep by E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. | nothing hard wits nor the least ¢ 
pA s. effects. or rasped his the 
J > FOR FESTIV s hetic man } q 
SUITABLE FOR FESTIVALS Soe ie a & work whic! 
. r : ject. eee rs in the Cant atais Ru 
Orchestral Parts can be hired of the Composer, The Close, >» Norwich, *Entreat me not t to leave tinct with pathetic 
where special arrangements can be made for copies. sion. . . . Boaz’s solo, ‘*¢ % ’ 
London: NovetLo, EWER and Co. | effective number... . Ac! 
ae & <= | conception; and the rme ; 
THE Chorus which foll ow 2 \ 
[ EGEND OF I .] \I PET I A | With a joyous bound that carries ‘the audience c l 
“ 44 ~s enthusiastic encore was given to the intermezzo a 
CANTATA FOR LADIES’ VOICES j ford Observer, : Y eal 
“That th ic story of pe is one admirably z 


illustration is u poets, painters, a 
over and over again made it a subject for the exerc 
j and | we have no hesitation in saying that 
> . a ee ry > | treatment by Mr. Oxenford and our towns 
ERNEST FOWLES. | with increased interest. .. . Pieces s _ as 
“Would be admirably suited to form half the programme of a | much wanted, and we believe that w 
popular concert.” —Evra, | in our Town Hall it will be at once ac 
| 
| 
H 


WRITTEN BY 
ERNEST J. EAGLEMAN. 


COMPOSED BY 



















our stock of music suitable for per 












“ Very useful for drawing-room performance.”’—Scotsman. 
“ There is much merit in the cantata, which does credit to poet and | wy B ae ce - fresh, 
composer alike.”—Liverpool Mercury. ‘une phere ’ fresh, 3 Mr 
Price rs. 6d. net. be liked better than the first. 
London: Reip Br OSy 4 436, Oxford Street, W. | the real idyll begins and wi i 


| Mr. G: iul’s inspiration. st 
BL AR TIME U S it greets, and the men’s ré obust pore vigor 
fresh and melodious joy-breathing music of R 
SACRED CANTATA FOR BARITONE SOLO & CHORUS ek add a cs rg id te gen d —— 
ve es = Cavs . he work closes with a short but spirited chorus 
ee -—= anores “e = many Sasignaes blessings round us fall,’ which will bear comparison with anyt 
The Music by J. F. H. Reap, Mr. Gaul has written. An effective fugal passage carefully w 





Piano and Vocal Score, price 1s, 6d. | out, but not overdone, is inserted between strains of joyful < 
a | of considerable freshness and vig sour. a than Weekly 
are ts “« Ruth’ has been set to music by several composers; 
r pagel es =. ever, has become so worthily popular as the Cantata u 
THREE SON GS Although somewhat simple in parts, it conti iins some charmi 
and is highly characteristic of the story it so vividl 
FOR BARITONE OR MEZZO-SOPRANO South W its “Express. ees: ; 
The Poetry by the Right Hon. the Earl of Lytton. “ Full of Howing melody.”—Salisbury Times. 
No.1. Want. No. 2. Flow, freshly flow. No.3. A Bird at Sunset. PERFORMED IN THE TOWN eae BIRMINGHAM, 
ON SEVEN OCCASIONS. 


Price 38. od.; or Is. 6d. each net. 


London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. Vocal Score, paper cover, 2s.; ditto, paper toards, 2s. 6d. 
The Choruses (only) i in V ape Score, for Musical Sock ties, paper 








TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


NARCISSUS AND ECHO 7 
Cantata for Mixed Voices. ‘HE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. New 


Price 3s. String parts, 11s. Wind parts, MS. Cantata. Words by Scorr. 
MUSIC BY 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE (Ps. «lvi.) T. MEE PATTISON. 


Soli and Chorus. Price 1s. Price 2s. 6d. Band Parts may be hired. 


,» 1S. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, ee Band Parts on loan. 
London: NoveE.to, Ewer and Co. 








COMPOSED BY . : aap 
THE ANCIENT MARINER. Third Thousand. By T. MEE 
EDWIN C. SUCH, Mus. Bac., CanTaB. Pattison. Price 2s. 6d. Band Parts may be hired. 





London: NovE.Lio, Ewer and Co. London: Novetto, Ewer and Co 
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OUR-PART SONGS by S. S. Stratron.—|] | SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MUSICAL STUDENTS, — 
‘’ Monarch Winter,” words by W. S. Passmore, 3d.; ‘“ Summer Second English Edition. Royal 8vo. Price 28s. 
is but fleeting,” words by E. Oxenrorp, 3d.; “ Merrily every bosom 


ICKORY, DICKORY, DOCK. Humorous Glee. AS A PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE 


| 
By ALFRED ALLEN. “The composer evinces considerable | ; ; "OTC: 
humour,.”—Saturday Review. Price 4d. Novetro, Ewrr and Co, | THEORY OF MUSIC 


POPUL AR ‘COMPOSITIONS by GABRIEL 
DAVIS. 


SONGS, NET. 

WHO'S FOR THE QUEEN? (New Patriotic Song.) »«.d. 
The Words written by F. E, Weatherly eve ooo oo 2 O 
(Sung by Mr. THurvey BeALy.) 

KING CARNIVAL, The Words written by F. E. W catherly 2 
BY THE RIVER. The Ww ords writtex by Herbert Gardnev... 2 
ELSIE (The F wear Gi ri’s Song) ik a um 2 


g by Miss ADA TOLKIEN +} 

THE ZINGARA. ies ea 
(Sung by Mis SS Josi E INGTON.) 

THE COMING YEAR. The Words w by Dean Alford 2 o 

THE OLD M&EADOW GATE, The Words written by R 

Richardson, Esq, aah a 

ne - = OF THE LEA, TheWords written by R. Richardson, 


HERMANN L. F. HELMHOLTZ, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, 









rendered conformable to the Fourth and last German I 

with numerous additional Notes and a new additional Ap; 

ing down information to 1885, and agg adapted to the use of 
Musical Students, by 


ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, BA, , F.RS.. 6 
With 68 figures ons 






{ 
| 
| Second English Edition, translated, thoroughly revised and corrected 
| 
| 
i 









ved on woo¢ and {2 passages in musi 
: Lone , GREEN and Co 





WILLIAM ] + YOU NG’S 
NEW PART. SONGS FOR SATB. 8vo, 


26. O Anglia! land of the bra a ave ra ss OL 
27, Whereare youroaming... cee : ove ove we 3d 











THE “TITTLE LASS “O’ BRAY. The Words writ ien by 
Edward Oxenford... eos ave 
(Sun; by Miss jos’ Suerrinatc 


R 





POPULAR PART-SONGS bx “WIL LIAM J. YOUNG. 


and Miss Jeanie. Rosse.) 









: aan Hail merry Christmas... os ove .» 20th thousand 2d 

PIANOPORTE, &c, Am Ch ristmas 1 all S Sas Peeeatne a 3d 

ALBANY, Grande Marche Triomphale ir | A New Year St oes wa th | 
r+} ane ES PSs Te Ditann Beagala ae ae iG } » creenw } } 

of the Marriage of H.R.W, Prince Leopold}. 2nd Edition... 2 oj Gaily thro’ the greenwood ... abe ee i 


ee . , aie | Fairs 
Transcription for the Organ, by Dr. W. J. Westbrook .., we 2 0] sid be a 
MY LADYE BARBARA’S G AOE <r os ere vo 2 O07} Blow ye balmy t 





London: NoveE.io, Ewrr and 













































PART-S ONGS, S.A.T.B. | 
THE THREE STARS, nd Edition _.., se 0 aw (O24 ae = 
THE KNiGHT’S RETURN, oth Ee dition ae oe | 
GOD SAVE THE PRINCE, 18th Edition one ee ee fee WELC x WI 
THE DISTANT SE \. 6th Edition bi. ie enh iO 
TO THE WOODS. oth Edition .,, eee ne eis So DO ait 
HARK! ’TIS MUSIC. 6th Edition oes ues ne “a 2 2 I 
THE HOUR OF REST. g4thEdition  ... w- O FI W. W. P i A RS O N. 
DAME WIGGINS OF LFE, orous.) Sth Edition 3. 0 2| London: Novet.o, Ewer an VC 
DAME TROT. (Humoroi 6 o 2} AU as ee A a Niche ae 
WHO'S FOR THE QUEEN y (Patriotic Part- | T 
Song. For T.7.B.B.) - oe: OD) Sas °0SI IT 10 i 
London: Nove to, Ewer and Pia T, Pcie Street, W., | tet po 
and 80 & 81, Queen Street, E.C. | s 
TUMOROUS GLEES, PART-SONGS, &c., by | 
A. J. CaLpicoTT:— j 
Humpty Dumpty 5 asd VOR t = wes 
The House the it Jack Built... 6 ine 4d. 
Jack and jil 4d. ae aC 
Little Jack Homer |. éd. | Out on the Wate ters ad 
Now ready, A FISH Y CASE 
ee re ve with illustr 5, price 2s. ¢ : fe 
MerTZLER , Great Marlborough S t, W. | arke ame ofthe C ide ; 88 
Sethi ee a § e name mposer or Auth 
JEW MUSIC, by Avzert Ham, F.C. : SSP Lage | a i RC EERE : Ee fay me 
N JACK HORNE pS Humorous Glee for ns. Sung witl if OW TO LEARN TO PLAY PHE PIANC 
the vrertes ; in London an ithe eonianee. jc THE WELL. Fourth Fdition. Price 1: 







ROBIN, Tw o- “Pa t Song, s.c. Price 
L ondon: NovELLo, 

USIC FOR ‘EW CODE. —‘ 
SINGING- CLAS * by the late WiLuias 
eam nirably, 


THE ART OF PLAYING AT SIGHT. Price ts 
| DIFFICULTIES IN PLAYING EXPL niNED 3S 
FORM AND TRAIN A CHOIR. Price 1s 
TUNE YOUR OW N PI ANO. Price rs 

Mu ic Ws arehouse, Bury St. Edmund 


sR and Co. LITTLE 
HOW T 
HOW T¢ 





oO 
) 







n the Public Element 
s eight pieces of music in 





Dedicated, by permission, tothe Colle ae of Onwaniats: 
y 63 


O% TUNING THE E ORGAN: _ Illustrated. 


avintets Faults with remedies. Post-free, 2s, 6d. P.O.O. to A, Hem- 


> . . | STOCK, Dis 
LFRED GIL BERT’S SINGING. -BOOK fo: ‘E very page shows that Mr. Hemstock is master of his subject.’”— 
; PUB LIC SCHOO L S ane CHOIR BOYS is equally adapted | Mus ical Standard 
for La adies’ and Soon Is. Price 6d. Appendix of Practical “ Contains much useful i information.”—Ji 2 
c 5. 6d... Lon { veLLo, E WER and Co. 7 ; %4 praceum al and useful i henk: "—Miusic Trade h 
ATECHISM on the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC | ——  STUDE ) 
C and PIANO wen, PLAYING. By E “thet choo ‘O PIANOPORTE STUDEN TEACHERS 
New Edition, price 1s, Also, Ca Re ae fog and SCHOOLS.—THE NEW Grape ATED METHOD 
er TN Kipecenics : ; By Jose RD. P 38. "aA 
}LEMENTARY EXERCISES, to be used in con- | "the prehensive foity Eas Sa eee 
junction with the above-named work. No manusc ript music > generally The Gi s Own Paper, “In advance 
i at paper a pee re qu wes Reysorse he left + ead ruled staves for _ “So thoroughly carries out what its —_ pre 
Aa ; se esata ok ee. 7 ythat the pupil advances almost imperceptibly step by step.”— 
DIANOPORTE STUDENT'S DAILY ‘STUDY, | : 
prising Scales, Chords, Arpeggi, and Vinger Exercises. - it 
y Fitice E. JeweLt. Price 6s i MINUED “and TRIO. (in 1 Olde n Style) from eS “The 
Lastporn Cock, 26, Old Bond Street, London. Bachelor of Florence” performed and encored at the iate 
; RTS Chester Festival. Arranged from the score for ee Solo, b) 
ak AR MON} Y NOTES... Con apiled | DY E. M. Bow ES. S-' Sir Hersert OaKeLey. Price 2s. net. Woop and Co., Edinbur 
Price 1s and Cramer, London. Band parts, 2s. 3d., published by NovELL¢ 
‘The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps suffi- | Ewer and Co. 
dicate its value."—Musical Times, To Mucical Direck dBasdmasters. Now ready 
A great deal of intormation as to what is generally called Thorough- RAGA RR ad Se TRE ORT Ee ns 
Bass is presented in a concise form, as well as the ‘principles of M ACPARREN’S GAVOTTE NOUVELLE, fone! 
Harmony,”—Orchesiva. : Septet and Full Orchestra. Either sent on receipt of card ane 
Lamborn Cock, 26, Old Bond Street, London stamps for postage. Banks and Son, York 





onde; Nove Ewrt and Co 4 andall Music ellers and Booksellers. 
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NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. | 


For Cello 


and Pia 









APPUNN.—Easy and Favc 
forte. Books L., II 





rte. Ten nur os 
DU PON ¥. —Piar oforte School: 
Serie IX. P| 
x EE, 






” 


” 


EB ER AR EXE: 6. — Mu sikal 
Pianoforte. 
Songs without words. 
BOOM. sss 
GODEFROY, A- 
For Pianofor 
“Bonne Hr 


GUMBE RT,F.— 









—_—- 








HAN DEL.—‘ Deidami 
Sco re 





(3 H. 


Oratorio. Fac-simile of the original MS. 








— “My Darling.” 
HOFMANN, H 
Pianof rte by F. 


— Ste es “pete 
t 





IECKE, C. “VON.—"Love Tales.” Five Picces for Cello 
ail Pianoforte. Op. 2 
RAVINA, H.—Adorem 
Voice, — Violin 
Westbroo 
SCHOEN, M- 
Violins. Si 
SCHUMANN.- 
Schumann, 
words) ... 
SIPERGK, J.— Six § 
(German words) 
SPE NGEL, J.—Six 
Ts SCHAIKOW SKI, 
Cc 
















—Major 








W edition of co 


Cth: Sx 
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Serie 












Son 


WEBI 
Op. 15 
WEBE R, 
WORL! 






h uf-price, if net? 
LONDO? VN: NOVELLO, 








ublished. 


soi 


Just p 


a 


Op. 15 . 
LLO, EWER ‘iid Co. 





spa 








JUST PUBLISHED 


GERMAN HANDEL SOCIETY 
In fall score. 


DEIDAMIA (OPERA) _ ... ae ass wa Pa 

IMENEO (OPERA) *s * G2 © 
eg REED). F ac-simile ‘ofthe o ori; ginal 

MS.. me a I It 
"London: Nov ELLO, Ews R and Co. 


6 |THE RED KING. 


| 





TO CHORA L SOCIETIES. 





BEFORE 


DECIDING FOR THE COMING SEA; 
FOR A COPY OI 


THE TOURNAMENT 


NEW DRA} sighs CANTATA 


IN STORER, 


SON WRITE 


Bac., Ox 








ing rapidly taken up, on account c 








TATIC CAN 





> PF arn 
Ny Betil 





NOW IN 


HUBER! PS ¢ COMP! 


* PUBLICATI 











Novsuto, Ewen and €o 
Just published, New Edition ot : 
SCHUMANN'S COMPLETE WORKS 
SER IlI., containing 5 and Ballads. O 195 57. 








SONGS ‘OF THE FOREST 
TWO-PART SONGS 


Poctry by FE mp Oxe> 


SIX 


JOHN KINROSS. 
O 








SIX EWO- PART “ANTHEMS 


LADIES’ 


OR 
Dar 
com 


MYLES B: 


BOYS’ VOICES 
OSED PD} 


FOSTER. 











seen, nor ear | 
Shi ‘lit 


5. Eye hath not 
Price One 





COMPC )SITIONS 


ALICE MARY SMT 








|}ODE TO THE PASSIO? vS. Cantata for Soli, re and 
Orchestra. Price 2s 
| ODE TO THE N ‘ORTH. EAST WIND. Chorus and 





Orchestra. Price ts. 
| SONG OF THE LITTLE 
Voices. Price ts. 


BALTUNG. Choral Ballad. Male 


Choral Ballad. Male Voices. Price ts. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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2. Ditto, with Proper Psalms, cloth ... 1 0 6. Ditto, 8vo... ex me - OF 
3. Demy 8vo, large type, with Proper | ——______—_- 
Psalms, cloth ass ane .. 2 6 7. The Psalter, with Chants, post 
4. Proper Psalms, separately. Paper quarto, cloth : rr ma oe 
cover. 32mo wr a .. © 3/12. The Canticles, with Peauis. ase i <6 


THE 


CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. 


s. d.| s. d. 
8. Post quarto, paper cover... a 1 11. Foolscap quarto, cloth i ie 2D 
g. Ditto, cloth 3 0/13. Sol-fa Edition. Paper cover in 4 
10. Foolscap quarto, paper cover I a 14. Ditto, cloth ... Bs wit ae) ae 26 





The Clergy can be supplied with Copies, in quantities of not less than 25, on special terms. 


London: NOVELLO, EWER and CO., 1, Berners Street, W. 


Now vail: Crown Octavo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OHANN SEBASTIAN BACH THE 
J His Work AND INFLUENCE ON THE Music OF Pree M USIC OF TH E BIBLE 


1685-1750 WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
BY DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
: FROM ANCIENT TYPES, BY 
PHILIPP SPITTA ; an 
JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Translated from the German by CLarA Be LL and 
J. A. FuLcer-MattLanp | “The very excellent illustrations scattered throughout the book 
ae 5 Shae | materially increase its value; and we sincerely hope that Dr. Stainer’s 
THREE VOLUMES, £2 2s. a be rewarded as they deserve, for not only has he accumu- 
ae eee ee ated a large mass of reliable information upon a subject of the deepest 
London: Novetro, Ewer and Co. | interest, but he has thrown additional light upon much of this evidence 
| by giving us the result of his own practical experience.”"—M usical 


9 NX JR | Tints. af 
BISH OP S (G LE ES Kc | ; London: NoveELto, Ewer and Co. eee 
’ ‘ ORIGINAL 


THE ORCHESTRAL PARTS Compositions for the Organ 





Reprinted from the Original Full Scores. By HENRY SMART. 

s. d. No. e 8, d. 
BLOW, GENTLE GALES. Quintet *s| = ee Se See es ee a ee ; 
CHOUGH AND CROW. Trio and Chorus ~§ » $9 ita . . . . & * 
COME O’ER THE BROOK. Glee ea + os 2 6] 4 Andante,No.r,inG major 6. 0 ons, one nwss dS 
FISHERMAN’S GOOD-NIGHT. Glee ... ot .. 2 0, 5 Andante, No. 2, inAmajor.. on nie ne « 8 
GOOD-NIGHT, GOOD REST. Glee sa aes. atm oh es Andante, No. 5 nce tease : : 
HARK! "TIS THE INDIAN DRUM. Round for four Voices 5 9) § * S201t ane easy pieces, NOs. - 2 FS ae 
NOW BY DAY'S RETIRING LAMP. Quintet =:sS eb tO, Ge ake eR oeeeeeo 
NOW TRAMP O'ER MOSS AND FELL. Chorus... 4 3! 10 Air with Variations and Finale Fugato 3 0 
O BY RIVERS. Serenade : iy 33) OU Twelve Short and Easy Pieces in various styles, Nos. I to4 2 ; 
SLEEP, GENTLE LADY. s.a.7.2. 23\ . : ¥ e oe ee 
Ditto A.T.T.B. 2 3) 14. Prelude, in A, and Postlude, in C ine ee 
STAY, PRY’THEE, STAY. Sestet eas ais «. 3 9 15. Prelude, in E flat; Introductory Volunt: ary, in B i er 6 
TO SEE HIS FACE. Round. ene ‘ Andante oo oe ae 
WHAT HO! CLANSMAN. Chorus... 6 0 . Saxe ag: ae a aa SM ey a 
WHAT SHALL HE HAVE THAT KILLED THE DEER. 18, March,inG . ia ee, Lea Deen 10 
Glee, with Chorus ad lib. 4 9 1g. Easy Preludes: No. 1, in 'F; + No2,inG ove 1 0 
WHEN THE WIND BLOWS. Round Sov chews Valows 3 9| = Minuet, in C.. yes ne ne nee I : 
WHOIS SYEVIA? Glee 25 os. ccc ae ats +) = Festive March, in D teas + 

WINDS WEISTLE COLD. Glee. 33 r Nos, 14 to 22 from the Organist’s Quarterly Fournal. 


London: natn Ewer and Co. London: Nove.Lo, Ewer and Co, 
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CHILD'S GARLAND 


A COLLECTION OF 
THREE-PART SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S VOICES 
COMPOSED BY 
FRANZ ABT. 
The English Version by the Rev. Dr. TRourbeck 
and Miss G. E. Trourtseck. 


London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 





Reduced Price, Sixpence. 





THE 


JUVENILE SONGSTER 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
CONSISTING OF 
THIRTY-THREE SONGS 
In One, Two, or Three Parts 


Composed and Arranged for the Use of Children and Schools 
BY 


LOWELL MASON. 





London: Nove. to, Ewer and Co. 


Just published. 
TWENTY-TWO SONGS 


IN ONE AND TWO PARTS FOR 


CHILDREN OLD & YOUNG 


Translated into English by Lady MACFARREN, 
Miss Marie Liebert, and others 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
CAROLINE WICHERN. 
Octavo, Two Shillings. 
santas: Nove to, Ewer and Co. 


NEW EDIT ION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


MENDELSSOHN’S OVERTURES 


In One Volume, folio size, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. Price, Solo, 12s.; Duet, 15s. 





Op.1o. Marriage of Camacho. Op. 36. St. Paul. 
» 21. Midsummer Night’s » 60. Walpurgis Night. 
Dream. { 4 70 Elijah. 
» 24. Military Band, » 74 Athalie. 
» 26. Hebrides. | 4, 8g. Son and Stranger 
» 27. A Calm Sea. | 95. Ruy Blas. 
» 32. Melusine. | 4, 10%. Trumpet. 
London: NovEeLLo, Ewer and Co. 





NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SYMPHONIES 
In One Volume, folio size, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. Price, Solo, 12s.; Duet, 15s. 


Op. 11. First Symphony. 

» 52. Second Symphony (Lobgesang). 
» 56. Third Symphony (Scotch). 

» 90. Fourth Symphony (Italian). 

» 107. Fifth Symphony (Keformation). 


London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

AIRS FROM 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ ELIJAH” 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN BY 
GEORGE CALKIN. 


In Two Books, 2s. each net, 
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DOUBLE SCALES 


SYSTEMATICALLY FINGERED 
A SUPPLEMENT 
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EXISTING PIANOFORTE SCHOOLS 
BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Price One Shilling. 


London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 


Second Edition. 
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LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


HENRY GADSBY. 
OnE SHILLING. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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» 3s Preludes, Fugues, and Fantasias 
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London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 
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GEORGE C. MARTIN. 
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No.1. Slow Movement (Quintet) . ove eee e Schumann. 
Minuet (12 Minuets) .. di «. Beethoven 

2. Andante (Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 147) Schubert. 
Largo... on Handel. 
As aa the hart ma “A eve a Spohr. 

3. Agnus Dei Schubert 
Overture, “ Acis and Galatea” Handel. 
Albumblatter, No.1 .. Schumann 

4. Adagio (Pianoforte Sonata, Op. us “No. 1) Beethoven 
The Cat's F ugue ss , Scarlatti. 
Albumblatter, "No. 5 (Op. 99). Schumann 

5. Romanze and Scherzo (Fourth Sympho ny) Schumann 
Air icivertare | or Suite] in D) Bach. 


London: Nove LLO, EWER and Co. 
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SHORT SETTINGS 
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EDITi 
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Church-music which is modern in form, interesting to a choir 
devotional in effect, whilst also of easy execution and of 
compass for the voices, is certainly much needed a 
— ocieties are almost universal, This specially felt y 

regard to music for the Office of Holy Comn and it is hoped 
that these services will be found well within the cap 
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the solemnity of the word G.C.M. 
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A SACKE!I 


) TRILOGY 


COMPOSED LY 


CHARLES GOUNOD. 













THE PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED BY O. B. BROWN, OF BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A, 
d. 
Vocal Score, Folio, cloth, gilt edges... 7 O 
Ditto, Octavo, paper cover Se ; : O 
Ditto, - paper boards . 6 
Ditto, an cloth, ole.... ers ee 7 6 
Vocal Parts ae ne as one ee oy one ach 6 
An Arrangement of the whole Work for Pas ideale Solo, by BERrTHOLD Tours, 7x the Press. 
THE TIMES. DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“It may be briefly recapitulated tha ‘The new Oratorio is technically wsthet 
—a short prolog ue, a Requiem to perhaps, more so in the latter 1an in the form 








which is su tained “a 


‘Celestial ‘Jerusalem.’ In the solo 
ther one cot he hesnotes of 


chorus and baritone solo, the se note, orr 
the conception, that of De ath, is stru 
its original shape of a descending sequence 
(from C to G flat), and occurring to the 
incidere in manus Dei viventis.’ Its character 
by these words, although it afterwards 
appearing inverted and otherwise modified. 
itself, death not only of the body, but also of the 

There is, however, hope even in ‘the regions of darkness 
A beautiful and suave theme, sounded frequently throug ghou t the work, 
expresses the idea of justice tempered with mercy, and finally the 
happiness of the blessed. The two Oppos sin g forces of the 
Mors and Vita, are thus musically well defined, and any one acqu 
with Gounod's style may well imagine tk ful and varied acc 
to which he has turned these melod ic materials, ... The ‘ Lacry- 
mosa dies illa’ is, for example, a well-developed and effe sctive ly-writte 
piece, and the‘ Sanctu ;, consisting of a suave te with | choru 
is in Gounod’s most characteristic manner; wh 
(soprano solo and chorus) is imbued with sponta 
very high order. ... The orchestral movement i 
ultimum judicium’ is a splendid piece of graphic writing. 
finer, and, indeed, the most successful number of the core, is that 
entitled ‘ Judex.’ It begins with a grand orchestral prelude, in which 
the coming of the Divine Judge is depicted | y the ‘ Leitmotiv,’ indi- 
cating, as was said before, justice tempered with mercy. That theme 

in its broadest expansion is given out by the strings in unison with an 
almost overpowering effect, which loses none of its t eauty by th 
that Meyerbeer invented it in‘ L’Afric he final part, ‘J 
Cwlestis,’ is brief, and may be treated with ity... . Ifless graphi- 
cally bold than in the ‘Judgment,’ the music here is suited to the 
subject, and a harmonious close after so much that has been terrible 
and soul stirring is attained.” 

STANDARD. 

“In the Quartet ‘Quid sum, miser,’ the chief subject, allotted to 
the tenor, in G minor, is repeated by the contralto on the dominant, 
and again in its origin al position by the soprano; the bass solo then 
interrupts with the ‘Rex tremendz,’ which, after a somewhat stern 
opening, merges into a charming and passionate melody for all 
four voices, redolent of the master’s happiest manner from first to 
last. The ‘Salve me ” episode is both beautiful an poetical, the 
voice parts being admirably distrib — though a considerable tax is 
laid upon the powers of the sopra Altogether, the “Quid sum’ 
angi high rank amongst the good ess which y author provides 

‘Mors et Vita.’ ... The verse, ‘Sed signifer Sanctus Michael,’ 
aie by the soprano to a delicate accompaniment of w ood-wind and 
violins, pulsating in triplets, while an occasional chord from the harp 
and the least suspicion of a touch on the cymbals gives colour and 
accentuation to the music. This is another of M. Gounod’s little 
triumphs. ... The truly lovely theme which i is entitled * The Motive 
of Happiness,’ whose ‘linked sweetness’ extends to fifteen bars. No 
attempt is made to develop this, but in its concentrated form it is so 
fascinating that probably any alteration would be a disfigurement. 

By way of Epilogue comes an interlude written for full orchestra, 
with the addition of a gong and the grand organ, the subject matter 
being derived from the counter theme 2s of Consolation and Joy, and 
Terror and Anguish. Thus an imposing and majestic, as well as | 
significant, peroration is attained, and the chief division of the trilogy 
ends forcibly, as it began... . The exquisite and prolonged theme 
which first prefaces and afterwards accompanies the chorus, ‘ Sedenti 
in Throno,’ is unquestionably the most inspired of the trilogy.” 
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DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“© Mors et Vita’ is worthy of M. Gounod at hisy io OR 
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‘ Messe Solennclle,’ ‘Faust,’ and ‘ Mireille.’ The individual askin 
higher creden tials’ of the merit of the new oratorio produ 
morning must be difficult to satisfy. Of the eventua! popularity of t 








work I have no doubt—indeed, it is quite likely to be, a couple of years 
hence, a greater favourite than ‘T he Red mption. ry quality 
that is most admired in Gounod’s music is to be found in ‘Mors et 
Vita.’ It abounds in rich harmonies, and in those sweeping currents 
of full melody that take the imagination captive.” 

GLOBE. 

” Meanwhile it ‘vill suffice to record the deep impression made by 
this morning’s performance. The beautiful concerted pieces and 
choruses of the requiem, enriched by instru 1m entation of the most 
attractive kind, derived full benefit from a well-nigh faultless in terpre- 
tation, and were listened to with a rapt attention that told its tale as 
clearly as the loudest applause would have done; indeed it was more 
than once palpably difficult for the audience to restrain from indulging 
in outward tokens of their delight.” 


WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

“In respect of melody the new work is far richer than ‘ The Re- 
demption.’ There is very little recitative, and a positive wealth of 
delicious tune. As abstract music it is therefore more attractive than 
the earlier Oratorio, popular as that has become.” 
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